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NOTE TO THE READER. 

In giving the following Sermons to the public — as 
*• Convention Sermons," — it may be inferred by the 
general reader that they were prepared and arranged 
expressly for the occasion. It is, therefore, due the 
authors to say, that, with the exception of the Oc- 
casional, no previous arrangements are made for the 
Discourses to be delivered during the session of the 
Convention. The whole direction is left to a com- 
mittee, usually designated at the opening of tA 
session ; aid they make all arrangements, select 
speakers, <&c. Consequently, those called upon to 
officiate, must go before their audiences with such 
preparation as they may happen to possess ; or at 
best, with but few hours' additiqnal preparation. 

We cannot but express the hope, in this connex- 
ion, th^gh.it may possibly be deemed out of place, 
that this evil (for evil, or difficulty, we regard it) 
will be eventually removed — ^that the Council of the 
General Convention will sooner or later take the 
matter into its own hands, and not only select all 
the preachers for its succeeding annual session, but 
allot each one some specific subject to discourse 
upon. In this way, time may not only be allowed 
the preachers to prepare themselves, but we shall 
obtain a, series of diacouraes on impoTlaivl aui^'&^lA 
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4 NOTE TO THE READER. 

subjects, and which may be made highly servicea- 
ble in advancing the cause which we profess to 
revere and honor. 

As a farther apology, for this volume, it is proper 
to state,' that the plan of collecting the Sermons into 
a book, was not suggested till several of the preach- 
ers had left the city. Most of the discourses, also, 
were mainly extemporaneous, and have been written 
out since, from memory, after two or three weeks de- 
lay, and in considerable haste. Time has likewise 
been consumed in communicating with the authors, 
and the subsequent hurry in crowding the worl^ 
through the press, has left no opportunity for them 
to examine proof-sheets. Errors, consequently, may 
have occurred. If so, let them be regarded, under 
tne circumstances, with a lenient eye. 

With every needed allowance, however, it is be- 
lieved this little volume will be found highly inter- 
esting and valuable ; and, in the confident hope that 
it will accomplish much good, it is seoat forth on its 
errand of love. 

The Publisher. 
New York, Nov. 1841. 
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OCCASIONAL SERMON, 

lEFORE THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF UNIVEBgALlSTS, AT 

ITS SESSION IN THE CITY OP NEW YORK, 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1841. 

BY REV. T. J. SAWYER. 

" Say not ye, there are yet four months and then cometh the 
harvest. Behold I say unto you, Lift up vour eyes and look on the 
^elds, for they are white already to the iiarvest.'' — John iv. 35. 

What is the cause in which we are engaged? 
What is the position it now occupies ? What are 
(he prospects that lie (^n before it ? What is the 
ininistry it is destined to perform? And, finally, 
What are the duties it requires at our hands t 

I know not, my brethren, that I can better fulfil the 
duty assigned me on the present occasion, than by 
palling your attention to these several questions, and 
endeavoring, as well as I may, to answer them. The 
field which they open before us is obviously one of 
great extent, and even a brief discussion of the sev- 
eral topics it presents will necessarily occupy con- 
|iderable time ; but as I deem it a subject of no in- 
considerable importance to Universalists, I indulge 
tbei hope that my auditors may be so far interested 
ill iti consideration as to relieve me from the fear of 
<Csoon wearying their patience, while I attempt to un* 
SM it. 

c Were we to listen to the repteaeTi\a\\oti% o^ ^^ 
9/18, we sbould be led to thii^xW. ^^ cw«»% ^sk 




8 OCCASIONAL SERMON. 

which we are engaged is one full-fraught with mis- 
chief ; that it is opening wide the flood-gates of 
licentiousness, paving a highway for vice and crime, 
and, if successful, will " convert our world into a 

Jiell," and end only by working out the certain and 
hopeless ruin of millions and millions of our race ! 
But we, my brethren, do not so apprehend it. On 
the contrary, in the light of Scripture, according to 
the dictates of sober reason, and under all the lessons 
of experience, we cannot but regard it as the cause 
of truth, of humanity, and of God, — a cause whose 
spirit is that of divine benevolence, breathing uni- 
versal good-will, and is inwoven with the Jbest and 
holiest aspirations of many a heart that knows not 
whence those aspirations come, nor whither they 
tend. 

The cause in which we are engaged is an open 
and manifest one, that shrinks not from observation 
or.scrutiny, and may therefore be easily defined. It 
is the cause of universal goodness and grace. It 
combines two considerations which must ever be of 
the highest importance to rational and moral beings : 
I mean the glory of God, and the happiness of man' 
kind. We name it after no man ; we designate it 
by no appellation drawn from outward or trifling 
circumstances. We give it a title indicative of its 
broad and comprehensive character. We call it 
Universalism. It stands opposed to all partial and 
narrow-minded schemes ; it lifts itself up above all, 
low and grovelling systems, and comprehends the 
whole vast plan of the divine goodness and grace, 
from the moment of creation, when the morning-stars 
sang together, to the grand consummation of Heav- 
en's purposes in relation to man, when all moral be- 

lags shall be brought into wi\\it\g sv^\ecX\wv \» xJaa 
gentle reign of Jesus ChriBl, aivtV '^ G^^ %\^ \i^ ^ 
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in all." We call it Universalism, because it rests 
upon, and teaches the universal benevolence of God ; 
because it inculcates the great truth that the Mission 
of the Savior was designed by the Father for a uni- 
versal purpose, viz., that he might be the Savior of 
the world ; and, finally, because it proclaims, as the 
result of Uie divine government and grace, the uni- 
versal holiness and happiness of. the family of man. 
We differ, — and we would by no means conceal 
the fact, — we differ widely from most of the Christian 
sects by which we are surrounded, and on grounds, 
too, wluch we cannot but regard as fundamental in 
the system of revealed truth. I allude to our views 
of the moral character of God, We hold it to be 
one of the highest — perhaps it is also one of the 
most difficult — duties of the Christian, to sanctify 
the Lord God in his heart ; that is, to think worthily 
' of that great and good Being, in whom we live and 
move, and from whom we receive our every bles- 
sing. We should strive to form just and noble con- 
ceptions of him ; to •ntertain lofty and comprehensive 
views of his perfections and character ; and to as- 
cribe to him no purpose or mode of working which 
casts dishonor upon his holy name. 

The world seems to fear thinking too well of God. 
We believe the danger is far greater of thinking 
meanly of him. We see in all ages how prone men 
are to bring down the Deity to a level with their own 
moral character, and not unfrequently to degrade him 
even below themselves. It is the spirit of Christian- 
ity to reverse this imhallowing process, by lifting 
man up, and confprming him to the moral excellence 
of the Godhead. It was observed witli loo xonx^Vl 
troth, hy Dr. Adam Ciarke, that " l\ie sy%\«tcv til Vu- 
^j $il0dffinff God, and making him, by o\a AWiyasX. «'^^- 
y ^^pikms of him, to act as oursel%its v?o\j1V3i Vcv ^^tcVwsv 
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circumstances, has been the bane both of religion 
and |Jiety ; and on this ground," says he, *' infidels 
have laughed us to scorn." 

Now we regard it as one of the chief excellences, 
nay, as the ground of all the excellences, of our 
faith, that it represents God as worthy at once of our 
highest love, and our profoundest reverence. We 
believe him to be nossessed of all moral perfection. 
We believe him to be infinitely holy, just, and good ; 
that in the depths and essence of his very being he 
is lov€f from whose inexhaustible . fountains come 
forth all the divine purposes in reference to his whole 
intelligent and moral creation. We believe that he 
regards every human soul with an affection so pure 
and true, that no transgressions can destroy it, no 
waywardness or "perversity can alienate it, no ingrat- 
itude or forgetfulness can cool it. We believe that 
while his infinite holiness forbids that he should ever 
look upon sin with the least approbation ^r allowance, 
he still loves the sinner : and that while his perfect 
justice requires him to "bring eijery work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil," and to " render to every man 
according to his deeds," it is still the glory of his 
character to remember mercy ; and though he visits 
man's transgressions with the rod and his iniquities 
with stripes, nevertheless his loving-kindness he does 
not utterly take from him, nor suffer his faithfulness 
to fail. 

In short, we believe what our Savior so clearly 
and frequently taught, that God is a Father, and that 
his government is parental in its principles, its spirit, 
and its end. Amid all the multiplied evils of this 
world, we believe none is so great as to bid defiance 
to the wonder-working power aTvd\o\^ ol Cj^^^-jsca,^ 
perhaps we should not go too ^ax \» a^^ \)tv«t^ \% 
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none which the divine wisdom and grace will not 
make the occasion for their own manifestation and 
glory. Where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound. We believe, therefore, that with God 
there is no unconditional toleration of evil in the 
universe, and that in the economy of his grace will 
be found the most ample and efficient means for its 
counteraction and ultimate destruction. 

We confess that these rational and cheering views 
of God and his government are to us unspeakably 
dear. They seem to us essential to an enlightened 

^ and cordial piety. They constitute, in our opinion, 
the only ground of an elevated, pure, and truly Chris- 
tian morality. We cannot, therefore, but cling to 
them as to the glory of the gospel ; at least as one 
of its most amiable features, and replete with divine 
consolation. And we feel bound by every consider- . 
ation of love, of gratitude, of veneration, to proclaiih 
and defend them. We see traces of the divine 
goodness ever3rwhere around us. It seems to us to 
sparkle in the stars of heaven, to bloom in the ^w- 
ers of earth, to spread beauty like a garment over 
the whole face of creation, and to scatter the mani- 
fold blessings which bestrew the pathway of all life. 
It shines in the sun that rises alike upon the evil 
and the good ; it falls in the shower that equally de- 
scends upon the just and the unjust. But most 

'clearly tind fully do we behold it in the face of Jesus 
Chrifl. We see its mild and gentle reflections in his 
IftQ^.and benevolent Ufa; we hear its voice in the 
wi^s of truth and love that came forth from his lips ; 
\g0 most of all does i( spesrk to our hearts in mov- 
ing ttecents from Calvaiy, where il td\mv^\v&^^^^x 
^ ap the agomeaof the cross and all l\ie m^i^^i^ ^l tqk^. 
IflJ!^'^^ ^"^ ^^ letters of light tu iS^^ xcJwLxaft o^ 
'^^, and we feel that ve c^u&sx<c^ ^^"^^ '^^^'^ 
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doubt that God is indeed good unto all, that he loves 
his enemies, and is kind even to the unthankful and 
the evil. 

In promulgating these views, it is needless for me 
to say how much opposition and obloquy we have 
been and are still doomed to encounter. For although 
all professed phristians acknowledge in words that 
the goodness of God is infinite, it requires no great 
discrimination to perceive that most of them deny it 
in fact. We need only glance at the popular sys- 
tems of faith in order to see that they limit this di- 
vine attribute, circumscribe its sphere of operation, 
subject it to the conditions of time and place, and 
thus narrow it down and suit it to their own preju- 
dices and passions. 

Some of these creeds boldly maintain, for instance, 
that God created a large part of the human race on 
purpose to make them the subjects of his endless 
wrath and curse ! And they all involve the fearful 
idea that he brought millions and millions of our fek 
low-beings, perhaps ourselves, into existence with 
the infallible foreknowledge that that existence will 
be one of measureless and unmitigated wo ! Need 
I ask what notions of divine goodness can consist 
with such representations as these ? Clothe malig- 
nity itself with the attribute of omnipotence, and 
whatworsecould itdo? 

But this is not all. It is a common doctrine of 
those who claim the honor of orthodoxy, that all men 
are bom with moral powers so corrupted as to be 
opposed to all good and inclined to all evil, and that 
continually,, and that they are therefore morally in- 
capable of thinking a good thought, or doing a good 
action. And yet while man ia %vii^ in x\v\& A«^W- 
abljr helpless condition, they teacVi liJasx OcA \%q^yj^^ 
<^^ him a pm^ spiritual, and pei£ec\ c^^\«wi^ \» 
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his hciy law, under the penalty of endless damna- 
tion ! AcGcnrding to the same systems, the little in- 
nocent babe that looks up in it§ guileless joy, and 
throws back upon its mother's face the smile that 
its quiet beauty first kindled there, is, in the sight 
of God, a sinner^ little better than a demon, and de- 
serves, for the heinous crime of being bom of mor- 
tal parents, to be (Hitcast jfrom the favor of God, 
and to suffer " all the miseries of this Ufe, death it- 
self, and the pains of hell for ever !" In like manner 
the whole heathen world is refnresented as sinking 
by thousands and millions into the quenchless flames 
of a lak# of fire and brimstone, because they do not 
believe in a Savior, of whom they never heard ! 

But enough. If it be true that names do not alter 
thiip^ then it can avail little to call a being good 
wiii)e we Ascribe to him such conduct and disposi- 
iSxms a^ these. Such a goodness belongs to a Mo- 
loch, or a Juggernaut, rather than to the God of Na- 
ture and Il^velation. We shrink with horrot from 
such a behog. We cannot bow in devotion before 
him altars of blood. We would not attempt to imi- 
tate l^m forthe world. 

B^l must not dwell on this point. My auditors 
cmiee at a glance the radical difference existing 
^if een our views and those of the popular religion- 
ists around us. A God who can deliberately medi- 
ti^ the never-ceasing miseries of any creature of his 
pr, little deserves to be celebrated for his good- 
id love. A God who could kindle the flames of 
which to torment his own offspring for ever, 
the hallowed name of Father. HowtnilY 
by Dr. Clarke* that " mc»t i^\\^w» «^^- 
creeds are incapable of tB.'doDoX «^«S!l- 
»<?wwe founde4 on some mseoac^^'dotvoi '^^ 
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ask, can be greater than that which changes the 
light of God into darkness, denies his paternity, and 
makes all the exhibitions of his goodness an illn- I 
sion and solemn mockery. I 

I need not say that these two views can nerer coa- 
lesce, nerer be harmonized. If what the Scriptures < 
teach be true, that God is good, universally, infinitely, 
chang^lessly good ; that he is the Father of the 
spirits of all flesh ; that we are all his offspring ; that 
he is love, and love worketh no ill to its objects ; 
and that of his infinite love Jesus Christ was sent 
forth from the bosom of the Father, with all power 
in heaven and earth, to work out man's salvation, 
if all this be true as the Scriptures plainly teach, 
then it seems to us to follow, that God can neither 
purpose nor do much that human creeds ascribe to 
him. If, on the contrary, he be not all this, if he 
is such a being as confessions of human origin rep- 
resent him, then we have read the volume both of 
his works and his word .wrongly ; then indeed are we 
blind, and misguided ; then is man miserable be- 
yond expression, and may give himself over to de- 
spair. But it is not, my brethren, it cannot be so. 
<' God is light and in him is no darkness at all." He 
is love without hatred, goodness without malice, jns^ 
tice without cruelty or revenge ; and the measures 
of his beneficence already communicated to our race, 
should be gratefully acknowledged as the pledge and 
foretaste of the boundless store reserved to show 
forth his goodness in the flfture. We can believe 
anything of God, rather than that hewill choose evil 
and perpetuate it in his empire for ever, or that his 
plan of goodness shall end in defeat. We cannot 
ascribe to our Father in lieaveti \\ie\ML^^ '^^^'svq\i&<!^ 
^Uen and sinful man. Tfbia -wotiV^ \i<& v^ ^\^^^«t 
J^^er than to glorify him. We \aiO^ xSaax. Ve. >«>&» 
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commands us to love our e&emies cannot hate his. 
We know that he who enjoins it upon weak man to 
put away all hitterness and wraUi and anger, with all 
malice, cannot indulge these daric passions himself. 
Nor can he who requires us to overcome evil with 
good, attempt to rectify the evils of time hy the tor- 
ments of an eternity. 

I have now pointed out what I coiKeive to be the 
prominent feature of our cause, the characteristic 
that distin^ishes it from all other causes around 
us. It is true our system of fai^ difiers-fpom most 
others in many other particulars ; but they are gen- 
erally more or less intimately conpected with the 
great doctrine of the divine goodness, and cannot be 
separated from it. These minor differences I shall 
not stop to specify, nor is it necessary. The grand 
excellence, or the grand error, of our faith is be- 
lieved by us and our opposers to be the doctrine that 
God is good ; or in the langnage of that excellent 
fnan, William Law, that '' God from eternity to eter- 
nity is mere unchangeable and ever-overfiowing 
love ;" and . that his whole economy of providence 
dmd grace is benevolent, not only to the whole, but 
to eveiy individual part, and all tending wisely and 
certainly to the chief end of man, which is " to glo- 
rify God, and enjoy him for ever." 

Having thus glanced at the cause in which we 
jtire BAgliged, and contemplated its principal and dis- 
*fe feature, I shall now pass to consider the 

4tion which it is at the present time occupying 

no doubt, so apparent is the fact, that 
niversal goodness ani gt^c^ \^ \tfyw 
tperouB than it has been *\tv ^\x^ ^ivsA 
P^t, It is more wideVy dASv>»fc^i ^"^^ 
wd successfully, i{ not iftDxe ^^^ ^^' 
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vocated ; it holds a more conspicuous place in tbe 
church, and is qpmmanding a greater degree of at- 
tention, than it has in many a bygone age. In some 
respects its position is new and more favorable for 
exerting an influence, securing respect and making 
progress. , ' ' 

That the great truth, which we maintain, in rela- 
tion to the divine character abid the end of the divine 
government, was taught by our Lord and his apos- 
tles, is capable, we think, bf conclusive proof. That 
all the early Christians fully understood and appre- 
ciated it, may, I suspect, admit of much doubt. This 
will at least appear probable when we reflect bow 
slow even the apostles themselves were to compre- 
hend the spirituality and all-embracing design of the 
gospel. With the crude and grovelling views that, 
we know, existed in many a mind in the apostolic 
churches, with the avowed anxiety on the part of 
. the apostles to perfect that which was lacking in 
their faith, we have much reason to conclude that 
there were many who had not attained to clear con- 
ceptions of God, or to comprehensive notions of his 
government and purposes. Iiideed I cannot think 
that the intellectual and moral development of that 
age was generally high enough to justify an expect- 
ation on our part, that all the disciples were cordial 
and intelligent believers in the universality of the' 
divine grace and salvation. It is enough for us 
that Chnst and his apostles clearly taught it. 

In the writings of the fathers called apostolic, 
froih the circumstance that they succeeded the apos- 
tles, but who were all illiterate and ignorant men, 
we find their views undeveloped with respect to the 
ultimate condition of the wicked, "^xxx ^a ^^^ «a 
tbe year of Christ 150 we meet w\\)ti ^%\a»RX \x%R.wi 
of tbe doctrine of universal 8a\vaxV«\. \^ ^«s w^ 
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9Qf>sequent ages of the church, we know this doc- 
trine was boldly procl^med by many of the fathers, 
and among/ them a large portion of those who were 
the brightest ornaments of the Christian pawfession, 
and who w^iild not scSer in comparison with any 
of tJieir age, in learning, talents, or piety. Tertul- 
lian, about the year 204, is thought to haye . been 
the first to assert the absolute eternity of punish- 
ment, in which opinion he was followed by Cyprian. 
They seem to have had little of the gentle, benev- 
olent, and forgiving spirit of Christianity, and are 
said to show by their exultation that this horrible 
dogma found a too congenial soil in their hearts. 

It is a fact worthy of particular notice, that not- 
withstanding the^octrine of universal salvation was 
widely diffused, ei^ccially in the eastern church, 
and though it was maintained by matiy of the most 
distinguished fathers, yet it was never made the 
subject of either public or private reproach till near 
the close of the fourth century. It seems to have 
excited no disaffection, to have provoked no contro- 
versies, to have called forth no censures or condemna- 
tion. Thus for two and a half centuries, the most 
enlightened of any period after the apostles, till the 
Relprmation, Universalism existed unchallenged in 
the orthodox church, and was orthodoxy itself. For a 
part of this period the dogma of endless misery also 
existed under similar circumstances. Thus our 
own more merciful doctrine stood side by side in 
the church with that of interminable torments. As 
tbot futhor of the Ancient History of Universalism, 

^ lOm I am indebted for these facts, well remarks, 
wolf and the iamb lay down together." 
Bext century opens a i^w scene, X^v^vxs&tcl 
*y»igbt" begin to roBume tiievt \kcatvfe, K»r 
soother spirit— a race and %» tt^mX '^o*^ 

2* 
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seemed to rerel in imiyerstl destruetion— ^gathered 
like a thunder-cloud around the Homan Empire. 
The hoofs of Attila's war-horse were heard clat- 
tering through all the south of Europe, and behind 
them rushed on the n^riads of Ips barbarous Huns. 
The sun of civilisation, of philosophy, of moral 
culture, was going down, and the night of the dark 
ages was about to Set ,m. The church wrapped 
herself in the folds of her drapery, and amidst im- 
posing forms and ceremonies sat down till the storm 
was overpast and a brighter morning should dawn 
on the cross. 

It is instructive to observe how Universalisni 
waned after the close of the fourth century, and 
seems soon to have become ei^ct throughout 
nearly all Christendom. The peculiar spirit of 
Christianity, the spirit of gentleness and love, van- 
ished away, and all that remained of our holy reU- 
gion was the 4shell, 4he form, was what was im- 
bodied in sensible rites, well calculated, and wise- 
ly designed T doubt not, by a beneficent Heaven, to 
preserve its being in the earth. But in the spirit of 
the dark ages Universalism found no sympathy, no 
aliment. The ignorance, the cruelty, the superstition 
of that period of the world's history, proved uncon- 
genial to so high and pure a fai^. The dogma of 
endless torments, on the contrary, then held its car- 
nival. Never before had it enjoyed such an authority, 
and never will it again unless the dark ages return 
once more. During the long lapse of eight or ten 
centuries, I know of but two or three names that 
can be enrolled among the friends of Universalism, 
and these seem to have been bom before the world 
was prepared either to receive or appreciate them. 
Tie human mind seemed incapa\Ae oS^ iSsvsv^xxi'Qpift 
conception of a gr&e broad enou^ tot ^^ «?J^:?«^:s»s^ 
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of the world, and the human heart was too narrow, 
too selfish, I fear, to even desire so great a good. 

The elements of an intellectual and moral revo- 
lution had for some time been mingling. Notes of 
preparation were heard on all sides, but the great 
event which they preintimated was not yet under- 
stood. At last the Reformation, like a trumpet-blast, 
effectually awoke the slumbering intellect, and man 
stood up to battle, sometimes with the pen and some- 
times with the sword, for freedom's dearest right, 
the right of thinking for himself. It was not Lu- 
ther that producedthe Reformation as men generally 
speak, but it was the Reformation rather that pro- 
duced Luther. The spkit of the Reformation had 
been kindled and was gaining strength day by day 
long before Luther was born. 

But observe, in the selfsame hoihr that the human 
mind broke its shackles, and religion from being the 
exclusive domain of ecclesiastics, went out again the 
common property of the world to whom God gave it 
at first, lo ! Universc^lism appeared once more after 
a sleep of centimes. It came forth again to glad- 
den and bless the human heart, but it came also to 
meet with a bitter and relentless opposition, and to 
win its way, amidst toil and sacrifice and tribulation, 
to its present state. The reformers were indeed 
"the apostles of liberty," but it was a liberty as nar- 
row and as selfish as their religious faith — a liberty 
for themselves. Great as they were they knew not 
wh$X they were doing. They " had not looked up 
i» &e primary motive nor down to the ultimate con- 
ip^eaces of their own work." They seem to have 
l||^led less for principles^ wh\c\i ^.xfe NxmN^t^'^JS.^ 
/or j^va/fe privileges. Fot "wVkWe fiift\fiaxv^^^ 
ofhaman thought and pxiv^Xe yi^^tSNWoX^^^ 
w, tbey grossly trampled iMx tJckfe T^^o^ "^^^ 
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judgments of others ; while denying the authority 
of the Pope and the Church over them, they perse- 
cuted to the death those who differed from them- 
selves. They began the Reformation but they ^d 
not know how to finish it; and hence it happens that 
our cause has been struggling on through good re- 
port and evil report from that day to this. It has 
gone wherever the Reformation has gone, and wher- 
ever there has been the most intelligence, the most 
earnest striving afler truth, the most intellectual free- 
dom, there has then been the most TJniversaiism. 

For confirmation of this remark, look at Germany, 
the cradle of the Reformation, where Universalism 
is generally adopted by the learned of both the 
Evangelical and Rationalist parties, and where as in 
the ancient Church it makes no one a heretic. Look 
at England, in whose establishment it has by a wise 
policy been tolerated from the time of Elizabeth, and 
where, it is said, on the authority of the Bisfaop-of 
Exeter, to be now widely entertained. And i^ot in 
the established Church alone, but in many of the dis- 
senting communions, it extensively prevails. Look, 
too, at France, among whose protestant population 
it finds an asylum and exerts no inconsiderable 
power. 

But turn with me, my brethren, to our own country. 
It was not the Puritans who brought the > principles 
of religious Ireedom to our shores. They brought 
a spirit of intolerance, of persecution. For no soon- 
er were those adventurers, so long and deeply per- 
secuted, come in possession of power, than they be- 
gan to persecute all who chanced to differ from 
themselves. They disfranchised all who did not 
belong to the church ; they whip^^d iha Bai^tista and 
baniabed the Quak,er8.. Tliey vrei^ \2!di<& vcv>& ^^ 
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ciples of their great teacher Calvin. They loved to 
rule, but not to be ruled. 

It is. instructive to observe that while Massachu- 
setts under a Puritan, and Virginia under an Episco- 
palian, government, were grossly intolerant and per- 
secuting in the early ages of these colonies, Mary- 
land, governed by Catholics, exhibited the most 
noble example of political wisdom and religious 
toleration. Pennsylvania, also, under the guidance 
of the Quakers, manifested a very tender regard for 
the rights of conscience. It is to the influence of 
these two colonies, connected with the fact that 
such a variety of religious faiths were established 
aloiig the Atlantic shores, that we are to ascribe the 
religious liberty enjoyed here before the Revolution. 
Nor was it less a matter of necessity, than of far- 
reaching policy and sound principle, that freedom 
of thought and speech were secured in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I cliiinot but admire the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence in directing Murray with the lamp of truth, 
to our shores at the precise juncture it did. The 
year of 17'?0 was the eve of a great political re vo- 
lution; That year the first American blood was shed 
by the British soldiery. The spirit of freedom was ^ 
awakening from the north to the south, and the bands 
of fellowship and brotherhood were being knit more 
cloaely between the several colonies. The diversi- 
ties of feligious opinion were forgotten, or less re- 
ly in the growing necessity for political union, 
a growing love of liberty. It was a time for 
(qpirit of general toleration to be cultivated and 

^^if Io0 same tune the univetsal '^x%^^<^we,^ ^v 
^|fea^artiioJox7preyented Murray ixom\i^^Si^^\oe^• 
»l&^ imom ofsaiy existing sect, A. wvi Vl^)^iBL, civ 
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rather an old tnith restored^ was to now take its 
place iu the religions worlds and a place so promi- 
nent that all e|fes could behold it ; that it could make 
itself intelligible to all minds that would consider, 
and to all hearts that would listen to its voice. 

The public mind had been prepared, too, in some 
degree at least, for this new doctrine. It did i\ot, 
therefore, come to a barren desert. In this new 
world, religion had always been an important ele- 
ment of its culture, and in many a soul of that early 
day, both the intellectual and moral nature were so 
fer developed as to fit it for the reception of a better 
faith. Nay, in many a soul these better views of 
God and his government were already slumbering, 
or half-revealing themselves, " felt,- but not ex- 
pressed," or like the visions of beauty sometimes 
caught in our dreams, were floating indistinctly, but 
with a spiritual peace about the sanctuary of the 
heart. To these mysterious anticipations, so pure 
and hallowing, the excellent Potter of Good liUck, 
was no stranger, and with'him were sympathizing hun- 
dreds, unknowing and unknown, scattered through- 
out the whole country. They only needed the elo- 
quent voice of tliat herald of salvaticm to awake 
them to the full consciousness of their inward faith 
and trust. 

It is now 71 years since Murray was cast upon 
the shores of New Jersey. From that day to this, 
our cause has been constantly progressing, and year 
after year has added to its growth, till now it stands 
the FOURTH denomination, probably, in point of 
numbers and religions and social influence in the 
United States. . But rapid as has been its course, it 
has still been doomed to battle its way amid difli- 
culties and dangers, and gained its present elevi^on 
la spite of the combined resistance, and steady and 
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juA ihi^BBys Christian opponition of most other sects. 
^V^^i^e everything, my brethren, to Grod and a 
go^'cause, and little to the moderation, the sympa- 
t^, Or even the kindness, of our opposers. They 
have met us at every pass, they have disputed every 
i^h of ground, and yet the tide has rolled on, and 
disemnfiture and defeat have attended them on every 
weQ-firled field. I say this not in the spirit of vain- 
gloryfaig, bat with humble gratitude to God, and a 
wmaly confidence in the truth of our hc^y cause. 

But ill estimating the condition of Universalism 
in 0GQr country at the present time, we must notcon- 
fin0. our attention and remarks exclusively to our own 
denoYnination. It is well known that Universalism 
is eateitained by several sects beside ourselves. 
Ti^ IToitarians, it is said, generally believe in the 
vSS^ifM» salvation of all men. Several German 
sl^, scattered through the middle and western 
States^ also believe it. It is adopted by many, it is 
tUDPOsedy'^in the Lutheran church, and is believed 
by no means uncommon in the Episcopal 
h. Prof StuaH confesses that"not a few per- 
in the community believe in the final restoration 
m^nj*mi of these ''not a few are professed 
rs'^^^|i<» gospel." Indeed to what point can 
fi4|!ere this truth is not insinuating itself ? 
does it not find at least secret friends 
i? Itisliketheleaven hid in three meas- 
will its ministry cease till the 
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itta^lA 



rom the present to the future, and 
lie open before pur cause killxsA 
a qnj^ion of some itn^t^tLC^ v^ 
difGrcQnvictson that Nve ^t^ tlo\.\^ 
ft«t is deslinfbd to «ipe^Sc5 Tvas^- 
us inidst tiie u»2^ «^ «^^ 
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rifices that are demanded in the maintenance and ad- 
Yocacy of our faith. The consideration of all the 
circumstances that will bear upon the future pros- 
perity of Universalism would lead me too far foi 
the present occasion, and a glance at them is all 
that I shall attempt. 

The past history and the present condition of om 
cause may satisfy all who will reflect upon them in 
an unprejudiced manner, that it is now in a sound 
and healthy state. It has within it a strong princi- 
ple of vitality, which has hitherto resisted all the 
untoward influences by ^hich it has been surround- 
ed, and vigorously developed itself notwithstanding 
all the opposition the world has been able to offer it. 
It is no Jonah's gourd, which has grown in a nighl 
to perish in a night, but a hardy and thriving plant 
which drives its root deep into the soil, and lifts its 
branches in strength on high. Let any man com* 
pare Universalism, as it now exists, with what il 
was forty, or twenty, may I not say even ten years 
ago, and tell me if he does not observe within it s 
plastic power, working mightily, and giving form 
and beauty to the denomination which it animates 
and exhibiting, year after year, more and more of its 
inward activity and strength. Many of the meas- 
ures now most successfully applied in furtherance of 
our cause, and for the fuller development of its moral 
power, were unknown twenty years ago. The toii< 
of its journals and of its public ministry has beei 
greatly modified,' and improved, and a higher anc 
better influence is going out from the. pulpit and th< 
press. There is an increasing spirit of pure anc 
elevated piety, a growing religiousness, and an ear 
nest striving fdr lugh^T and 1^\]^«i« ^\aMi5!ftKB&3^ V 
^e Christian life, wbicli cVeBxV^ ^w ^^^^x ^^^ 
section of ova mindly aad "h»to\Aiii tv^v. 
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But no inward soundness of Unirersalism can 
arail to make it lastingly prosperous unless it finds 
a soil naturally congenial in the hufllaa heart. But 
for this, it may spring up and flourish for a little 
time, like the seed sown in stony places, and flourish 
the more abundantly because it has no deepness of 
eartli, but no sooner should the sun shine upon it 
than it would be scorched and wither away. 

I o^erve, then, that our cause cannot be regarded 
as a merely temporal or local phenomenon ; it is not 
the growth of any particular age or country, to come 
forth and flourish for a time and then vanish away. 
It belongs to all ag^ and to all countries, where the 
mind and heart are a^quately developed under the 
gentle culture of Christianity. It has its ground- in- 
deed iiL human nature, and needs but the quickening 
spirit of the gospel to wake it into life ; and the con- 
tinued influences of that spirit will urge it on every- 
where toward perfection. 

That ITniversalism is in harmony with the best 
desires of the human heart, is proved by the con- 
c^essions even of its enemies. They confess that 
tk&y, wish it were true : th^y pray Uiat it may prove 
90 ; still they dare not or cannot believe it, and the 
season they often assign is furious as well as in- 
^pictive. It is toa good to he 4rue, As if God 
ynxB not able and vnlling to do exceeding abun- 
^Rdy above what we can either ask or think ! In- 
no man, professing to be a Christian, can be 
to a«ow a sentiment so horrible as the desire 
fny feature i»^ God's universe -should be end- 
tc»nM|!nti0d. '^ He is not a Christian," says 
Ifn^te^^oakinof of UniveTsaliam^^^^^xft S& 
^ium, bb b^k put off the tenderness BXii^Vycsv- 
J^aan^Jtaib Jost humainty iiaeVS^'^'^MSo^ 
^if^ciknty as XHves expceaaeflLisi^wS^^^^^^®^ 
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cannot cry out, This is good news, if it be true ; that 
will not say Amen to it provided it be agreeable to 
God, and what his word will countenance and own." 
Olshausen, the most popular commentator of the 
New Testament in Germany, telld us that the feel- 
ing in favor of the final restoration of all men " is 
without doubt deeply rooted in noble minds ; it is a 
longing after perfected harmony in the universe.'' 

I cannot but conclude, then, that Universalism, 
strong and healthy as it is, and deeply rooted as we 
know it to be in the human heart, and congenial as 
it is confessed to be with all the better sympathies 
and desires of human nature, its wants, aspirations, 
' and hq)es, — I cannot but conclude, I say, that Uni- 
yersalism will not die of itself, as many seem to 
think ; it will live and prosper ; and the next genera- 
tion shall see it more vigorous than ever. But per- 
haps it dfiay be refuted, exploded, destroyed ? Yes, 
truly ; but who is to do this work ? Has not every 
means been already employed, which human inge- 
nuity could devise, for its destruction ? Silence and 
neglect will not destroy ii: sneers and scoffs will not 
destroy it : calumny and persecution will not destroy 
it : nay, appeals to argument, to Scripture and reason, 
will not destroy it ! These have all been tried in 
vaih ; and under them all has the truth gone on from 
strength to strength. 

But once more. This is an age of great meiitirit 

activity, of much freedom of inquiry and speech. 

There is a rapid progress making in civilization, ia 

refinement, in politics, and religion. In every &^ 

main of thought, old opinions and institutions ai%^ 

bein^ canvassed anew. Few doctrines or practiced 

can be long received and \io\ioie^ otl ^<^ «K)^!bLtR\t^ ^ 

of prescription. Men axe leainm^, tiox \» T«^«t«tkR» 

ibeir fathers less, but to \ov© troiSc^ !!»»%• 't^Ksa 
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spirit of reform is abroad everyiehere ; it is felt in 
everj walk of life, and its fruits are already mani- 
fest on every hand. Under these circumstances, 
here are but three probable results, and hence we 
see our fellow-men divided into three corresponding 
parties. One is conservative. It would stand still 
and preserve in safety what it has already in its 
possession. It would not risk its present goods in 
attempts to gain greater. It is willing to suffer the 
inconveniences of present evils, rather than subject 
itself to change. Perhaps it soberly thinks that it 
has already attained the perfection of human condi- 
tion, and believes that every change is but a step 
toward ruin. But can it stand still, can it prevent 
the wear and tear of time and of public opinion 
upon its faith and its institutions ? No : nor could 
it if they were immured in a triple wall of brass. 
Look at the Presbyterian church for an illustration. 
"^^baJt hsLS the Old School been doing for twenty 
y$8^^]^t, but vainly endeavoring to hold fast its 
tn^iiiaed standards ? Yet in this puerile attempt ^ 
she Jbaa bc^^f been explaining them away, in order 
toj^i^e ,tKeai acceptable to the New School. It 
isll in vain. The church is split asunder, and 
leasts more will probably not pass before another 
ion will take place. Conservatism will not 
to preserve old errors ; there is nothing but 
It caa lIHde the test of scrutiny. 
is'ajpiO^ party in religion in England, 
have disciples in the Episcopal church 
I0,^larmed at the aspect of affa^irs, are reso- 
ire^t on turning back, with the hope of finding 
under t]te broad folds of old «Ltv4 Vycv^-\^- 
tivdition! They, it must be letsve^etfe^, 
g^ine apoatoM successioiv. T!\v^^ ^^^ "^ 
"pin will tbey succeed 1 ^ucw^^^- — 
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Think you it is possible for any class of toien to 
st^y the current of public thought, to check inquiry, 
and turn back the whole theological mind to the 
study of the fathers, to receive their dictum with 
humility and abeyance ? You might as well think 
of turmng back the tide when it is coming in, .or of 
sending back the Hudson to its sources and chain- 
ing it there. But the truth is worse than this. The 
shore by which the Oxford Tractators are endeavor- 
ing to moor themselves and the church, is^ unfortu- 
nately, but a bank of fog. The mark and token of 
Catholic tradition, the quod semper, quod uhique, quod 
ah omnibus — that which has beeii believed always , 
everywhere, afid by all — would make a singularly 
short creed, and one too capable of being proved, I 
trust, in a manner much more satisfactory to a 
rational mind than by the pitiful way of tradition. 
The truth is, the fathers no more agreed among 
themselves than the modems do, except when they 
copied from one another, and then the whole au- 
thority rests with the first who made the assertion, 
nor could it be increased by being repeated by a 
million fathers after him. 

We suspect the protestant principle that, " the 
Bible is the only and sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice ;" that what the Bible teaches is orthodoxy, 
and what that does not teach or plainly imply, is not 
necessary to the integrity of Christian faith, will 
outlive Conservatism and Puseyism, a^d go down 
from generation to generation, as one of the 
great maxims of practical reason. The Reforma- 
tion rested upon this maxim in the sixteenth century. 
The Reformation rests upon it that is going on now : 
and the reformers, who coiial\l\x\.^llaft Ahitd class of 
men to whom 1 xefened, m\\ cact^ \\. w>X. IV^^ 
^aAe the great majority oi t\»itocv^Tft«ii\sL^%^ 
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erery other civilized country. Those even, who 
are regarded as socmd orthodox do not hesitate to 
acknowledge that theology has been obviously im- 
proying within the last two centuries, and to lament 
that their systems of faith were hammered out by so 
hard-nerved, and hard hearted men. They no longer 
hesitate to speak of the breaking up of old sys- 
tems, of the dupes of the old creeds, &c., &c. They 
hint in quite intelligible language that many men 
who think better, are obliged to conform in their 
speech to obsolete modes of expression, and finally 
acknowledge that none of the existing forms of or- 
thodoxy is suited to be generally received. They 
see that they are all corrupt, all narrow, all growing 
obsolete. 

It is pleasing to observe that in all the modifica- 
tions to which the popular faith has been and is 
daily being subjected there is exhibited some traces 
of a more catholic and truly Christian spirit. The 
hard features- of those creeds are being frittered 
away. The doctrines to which a just moral sense, or 
the sentiments of humanity, tnost readily and eflect- 
ually objects, are smoothed down, and a thousand 
means employed to make them appear just and hu- 
mane. Indeed, we see on every hand a disposition 
to make the creeds harmonize with reason and the 
moral sentiments, and so far as this is done there is 
i^ obvious approximation to the Iruth as we hold it. 
Little it may, be has yet been done, but an attempt 
to do anything augurs well for the future. 
' I look upon the reforming spirit of the age, as 
fidl of hope to our cause. I look upon the spirit of 
Ipgmtaity that is growing more and more stron^^ 
';^?ery jear, as another source of encoxiia'^em^TA^xA 
Hook upon the progress of cWil^iaXVoiii "mA 
r^aement, as auguring a conespontoi^^'^^lr 
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ress in Universalism. I loolfrupon every improve- 
ment in mind or manners, as destined to ^xert an 
influence on our causa^ by promoting in some degree 
the improvement of religious theories and feelings 
in those around us. 

But is Universalism itself to do nothing in this 
great work ? Is it to stand still and see the pro- 
cess of human improvement ^o on, without putting 
forth a single energy, or exertmg the slightest influ- 
ence ? Is it alone to be benefited, and not return 
even the favors it has received ? No, believe me, my 
brethren, as ' our faith and labors have not been 
without their influence in producing this very state 
of things, so they shall not hereafter be either idle 
or employed in vain. I fear we do not sufficiently 
reflect upon that influence which our cause both 
has and hereafter is to exert on the public mind. 
We do not sufliciently reflect how much observa- 
tion our despised faith does really attract. We 
should remember that a city set on a hill cannot 
be hid. 

But what is the ministry thafr Universalism is des- 
tined to perform ? Resting as it does on the infinite 
benevolence of God, and proclaiming that benevo- 
lence to all, holding forth the Almighty ias our kind 
and gracious Father, the cominon benefactor and 
friend of the whole human race ; and Jesus Christ 
as the common Savior of the world ; and heaven as 
our last common home, where the children of earth 
shall all finally be gathered, glorified and made par- 
takers of an endless felicity/ at once spiritual and 
divine ; it cannot be otherwise than that Universal- 
ism should exert, wherever it is cordially received, 
a hi^h and hallowing influence. Breathing as it 
do0s the spiiit of love and wpT^e^liiiv^ mot^ \a %^ 
^ectiouB ^an the feats of men^ Vx ^Vsj^a \\& 
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silently to the heart aad executes its beneficent mis- 
sion there. It diffuses its influence over the whole 
character, and makes itself felt in all the duties and 
relations of life. But perhaps I ought to be more 
particular and point out a few of the individual bles- 
^v sings which our faith has conferred and is destined 
^ to confer istill more widely. 

I observe, then, in the first place, that Universal- 
ism will operate efifectually to render religion more 
cheerful ; to strip religious services of the gloom 
with which they are too generally clouded, and to 
make the intercourse between the soul and its Cre- 
ator, like that between the loving and grateful child 
and the condescending and beneficent parent. I 
need not say how desirable this is. -For it is one 
of the most observable of the many unhappy effects 
of the popular creeds, that they generally chill the 
varm ciinronts of devotional feeling, and tnake the* 
services of the house of God a cold and formal cere- 
mony. We see little of natural life in the scenes 
of the sanctuary. Ever3rthing is forced, constrained. 
Men go to their temples of worship less under a 
feeling of warm desire to meet and bless God for 
his goodness, th?in from a sense of irksome duty. 
This has been confessed by one of the most popular 
ai^ effi^tiye preachers of the age. *' The religion 
of the '^|i|t mass of the church," says he, "is not 
the reS^liii of hve, but of fear. They fear th^ 
Lord, but Merve their own gods, They are dr«igged 
along VEL a dry perfdrmance of what they call duty^ 
by their consciences. They have a dry, legal, earthly 
spirit ; and their pretended service is hypocrisy and 
a|j<^ pric^dness.'' 



tiq^l^ wonder at suqh results 1 "WWtSs '^'e^ 
jpifw God as they i^present. it tilat \\» ^ovii^ 
Jored, or that majOLthixxM foA «¥^^cviaX 
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delight in contemplating or praising it ? 1 cannot 
for myself feel that the sad and disfigured counte- 
nances which are so oflen seen in the house of God 
are a matter of wonder ; the wonder is that they 
ever glow with a smile or are lighted up with even 
a temporary cheerfulness. There is enough in their 
religion, if it be true, to dry up every source of hap- 
piness in the human heart, and chase away every 
image of pleasure from the mind. Make me be- 
lieve that God is an angry, vindictiye being who will 
punish the sins of a moment with endless p^iins, 
who will pursue his own erring children with the 
cruelty of a demon for ever; make me believe that 
I am suspended by a single thread over an infinite 
abyss of torture, and that my wife, my children, my 
parents, my friends, my whole race, are all exposed 
to the most imminent hazard 6f going down to hell, 
and I will bid farewell to earthly happiness ; there 
shall be nothing in all this beautiful world, in the 
sweets of society, in the charms of friendship, in 
ihe services of religion, that can please me more. 
Such a faith would fill my pillow with thorns ; I 
could see nothing but darkness here below ; and if 
I looked upward, oh, heaven would be a thotisand- 
fold darker than earth itself ; for there in his terri- 
ble majesty would He sit, the author at once of my 
existence and miseries ! And could I worship God ? 
My very so>ul would shrink from such a being as 

• from pollution. Could I praise him— could I speak 
well of his name ? What words of praise could 
my lips frame that would not b^lie the sentiments of 
my heart ? , 

How different this picture from that drawn by the 
Psalmist of old. " O come, \e\ \3l^ %v[v^ unto the 

Lord ; let us make a 3oyCu\ noise wtA-o \JDkft tl^^Ob^ ^ 
our salvation. Let us come )aeloxe \3Cks -^^e^^xtf:^ 
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with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise unto him 

with psalms. Know ye that the Lord he is God : 

it is he that made us, and not we ourselves ; we are his 

people and the sheep of his pasture. Enter into his 

gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 

praise : he thankful unto him, and hless his name, 

for the Lord is good : his mercy is everlasting, and 

his truth endureth to all generations.'- — And if under 

a dispensatipn so dark as that of Moses was, the 

people still had so abundant occasion to rejoice in 

God, what shall wc say of those who live under the 

light of the new and better covenant made through 

Jesus Christ ? We need say nothing but repeat the 

first words Of the Lord's prayer : Our Father who 

art in heaven. Then God is our Father ; and he 

who worships the Father must worship him in spirit 

and truth. 

Such too are the lessons of our holy faith. It 
teaches us that the Being before whom we bow is 
our Father, is love : that we cannot think of him 
with half the aifection he merits ; that we cannot 
praise him as he deserves. Our nature craves 
such a religion as this. We need sympathy and 
encouragement. We need to know that God is ever 
more ready to hear than we are to ask, and that it 
18 his gjory to condescend and dwell with the hum- 
ble and coht^itO' heart. ' 
■' But "H is tiot alone in the closet or the sanctu- 
try, in the ordinary services of reli^on, that Univer- 
si^m is, atid will be more and more felt. It goes 
tls'o into the duties and business of every-day 
Ours is nut a religion that confines itself to 
loister, or that breathes oiily oivX\lq «>^iy^^^- 
^^Were it so, I should deem it oi \\tx\e^ mot^. 
is atted to go with us and apeak \;o avn\kftwi^ 
Uke our walk in the foreata ot amou^^^ 
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fields. It throws its light over the face of all nature, 
and makes everything beautiful in its time. It en- 
ables us to read the traces of our Father's hand 
everywhere. Those gentle teachings of the bird and 
the dower which did not escape the notice of the 
Savior, should be^felt again in the heart of that Sav- 
ior's disciples. The earth, the air, the sky, are all 
full of sweet lessons of sympathy and love, and to 
the Christian soul they should not speak in vain. 
Uuiversalism will make religion more cheerful, piety 
more true and cordial, and it will aid greatly in dif- 
fusing its influence through ihe whole week and 
through the whole life. 

This' leads me to observe, in the second place, 
that the prosperity of our cause is blended with the 
progress of mind, and will exert an influence of no 
small weight in elevating the tone of morality.. The 
world is exceedingly slow to learn that as love to 
God is the measure of piety, so love to our fellow- 
men is the measure of virtue. I need not say that 
notwithstanding all the improvements of the ag<3^ 
there is still little truly Christian morality in me 
world: and the modes usually adopted to promote 
it, seems to me to have little tendency to accomplish 
this purpose. The truth is there is too much morality 
abroad that takes its root in hell, ai^d gathers its 
chief strength from its terrors. I'he motives of love, 
of humanity, of justice, are too seldom appealed to. 
Orthodox moralists dare not exhort us to imitate 
God, for they represent him as angry, vindictive, and 
cruel. Thus the eternal ground on which morality 
rests is lost, and fear is deemed the great preserva- 
tive from vice and ruin, ^nd yet we see how easily 
men can silence their f ears. Ki^ \W»^ 'who believe 
and even preach that inftnvle Xat\aet!»2» «x^ ^^^«\^ 
^,d against ©very tranBgresaox ol ^Ja^ y'^jos:^ oil "Safe. 
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dime law, more secure from sin than other men ? 
Let history answer. The world needs a purer 
morality, and how shall it be obtained ? I answer, 
by representing the dime chsgracter in its own 
true light, by teaching that while God is infinitely 
JDst, he is still good, that he lotes his enemies, 
blesses those that curse him, and does good to 
those that hate him ; by teaching that God is our 
Father, and we all his children, and hence brethren, 
bom in a common humanity, and destined to a com- 
mon home. Let all men know and understand, that 
imder the dirine administration, e^ery sin meets with 
its adequate and certain punishment, and every work 
of love wilh an unfailing reward. In short, let. the 
world know that the moraJ laws of God are not design- 
ed as traps and snares to work out its everlasting ruin, 
bmas gracious expositions of the divine will for man's 
best and highest good. Not a sinful gratification is 
forbidden which, if tasted, would not make us miser- 
able ; not a moral duty is required, which, if performed, 
will not work out our happiness. These are truths of 
revelation, and if heeded they will cultivate a pure 
and healUiy tone of morality. 

But we may consider the subject in a still higher 
and broader sense. UniversaUsm is to blend in 
every truly benevolent enterprise. It is emphati- 
cally the tause of humanity. It has already taken 
a n<M.e stand in relation to capital piunishment, and 
tli^ day is not' far distant when this relic of a bar- 
wpiis age i^all be done away throughout the length 
aiid breadth of our land. The worl4 i^ 7®^ to learn, 
whirms fajth is to do much in teaching it^ that even 
dke Tile degraded criminal is still a man, a. tf^^Xo'v?- 
Jm^'^ child of God and a brother! It \s ^^\. Vi 
M^a^a justice is something very uotike le^ca^^^ 
m$jm^ indeed is *• twin-eistet^ of mexcy'' V»^\^* 
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The ag6 has outgrown the systematic tortures of the 
olden time, and cast aside many of the abominations 
that darkened the statute-books of other days. But 
it is painful to remark that, while the church has 
generally been intolerant and cruel, the avowed infi- 
del has espoused the cause of humanity and labored 
to meliorate the criminal law. 

May I not be permitted in this connexion to say 
also, that few agents could do more for the interests 
ofhumanity in Claiming justice and love for the slave, 
than Universalism. Let its spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy go abroad in the South ; let the master 
learn its sublime truths concerning God, and con- 
cerning the relatione existing between himself and 
the slave ; let him feel that we have all 6ne Father, 
that we are all made of one blood, and that high 
Heaven looks down with equal eye upon the rich 
and the poor, the master and his slave, and I do not 
say, it will break asunder the negro's iron mana- 
cles, but it will change them to silken cords, which 
shall be soft with kindness ahdiove. 

Universalism is destined to stand as a barrier 
against the tide of infidelity. In an age like this 
when the old systems are breaking up, when men 
are inquiring rather what is true, than what their 
fathers and fathers' fathers believed, it is reasonable 
to expe<^ that some minds should lose their balance 
and fly to an opposite extreme, and instead of be- 
lieving everything come to believe nothing. Such a 
result is ever ascribed by Old School' men to the 
new movement, and it is represented as one o( il» 
fatal tendencies, that it leads to infidelity. They^* 
forget that it was old errors, more than the spirit of 
reformation, which produced liY^A T««vi\x.. \\. S% ^<q!!&^ i 
questionable that "We Bhoxdd ^^cfiJo^ xJtv^ \s&L^^te^ 
formerly in France, to Po^a\v «tics^^KA ^^oe^'w^^'^ 
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lions, rather than to the writings of Voltaire and 
iiiderot. 

At the present time there are several doctrines 
belonging to the church creeds which are really 
indefensible on any rational grounds. Let the eyes 
of their confident believer be by any. means opened 
to them, and especially if done suddenly, he incurs 
the hazard of discarding all religion at once. The 
reason is obviou^. He sees how completely he has 
been duped and misguided, and fearful that he may 
be deceived again he la\mch6s out into the ocean of 
skepticism. It is one of the best ministries of our 
cause, that it peaches such men that although some 
of the dogmas of one form of Christianity are false, 
all others are not necessarily so. The better views 
of God which it inculcates, the happy solution which 
it furnishes of several of the most difficult problems of 
theology, itsi)enevolent character and tendency, can- 
not but exert a great influence in checking the prog- 
ress of the in^del, and bringing him back to the faith 
of the gospel. It is pleasing to reflect that several of 
the best works yet published in our country in de- 
fence of Revelation, are from the pens of Univer- 
salists ; and perhaps I should not overrate the influ- 
ence oif our cause were I to say that it is doing as 
much to counteract infidelity as any other sect, or 
^^ other s^cts together. Its influencO shall be 
^it still. \^ 

hbfoxi^ said that Uiiiversalism would make 
^^|>re cheerful, and throw its calm and pure 
the whole domain of hui*nan life. I will 
that it is its province also to do whaX \ci;> 
system ever can do, impart a slo^y wA'^s^- 
to th0: dying, and the svreete^X toxift^^- 
i0 those tif^faoum. It i^ desUxieaL XO ^o wxX 
t^P^^^^ jouet, but more auji mote WA«SV^ ^ 
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to visit th^, dwellers in dust, to stand with its gentle 
ministries at the bedside of the sick, and to point 
the eye of the dying away from earth to his Father 
and home in heaven. It will enter alike the cottage 
of the poor and the palace of the rich, and speak to 
the suffering heart that pines over the sundered ties 
of earthly love 'i it will strengthen the fond mother 
as she takes her gentle babe from her bosom and 
lays it down in its quiet beauty in the dark cold 
gr^Bive. Oh, it will ^o where earthly sorrow goeth ; 
it will bend like an angel of mercy to sustain tKe 
weak, to encourage the faltering, to sooth the fearful, 
to comfort the afflicted, and bless alt who need its 
blessing. Under its benign influence the earth shall 
look bright again, and love take up its abode here, 
and faith be strong, and the gift of life shall be re- 
garded as a boon for which men shall thank Grod. 

I have now glanced at our cause, its position, its 
prospects, its ministry, and I cannot but feel that it 
is a great cause. W«, my brethren, have perceived 
something of its magnitude, as w« have enrolled 
ourselves among its friends, and son^e of us have con- 
secrated to it our labors and our lives. But I doubt 
much whether any of us have yet seen half of its 
real greatness. In its own intrinsic nature, in its 
bearings, relations, and influences, it has heights and 
depths, worth and excellence, which, perhaps, no 
finite powers can comprehend. It has been despised ; 
it is now regarded by thousands with feelings of se- 
rious apprehension; it is seen to be progressing, 
and no power on earth can stay its course. But do 
we ourselves sufficiently reflect Upon this fact ? Do 
we bear along with Us in all our labors and sacrifi- 
ces the conviction that w^ we \^ofav^*\w ^ ^^^ 
cause, great in its ilcitrmsic eiLc^Weiwtfe^ ^\A ^««. 
in wbjEtt it is to he and do 1 Me ^e «QScLc:\«vsfic<j w- 
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customed to contemplate our diji^es from this point of 
vision ? Are we sufficiently accustomed to lift our- 
selves up in feeling, in high resolve, to real magni- 
lode and dignity of the cause in which we are en- 
fag^ ?' Do we always strive to act under the sol- 
eiim consciousness that on us . devolve great inter- 
ests aiftd great responsibilities^ ? 
' But what are our duties ? That Universalists have 
duties to perform, important duties, and duties that 
are peculiar, must be obvious to every one who will 
rqileet upon the subject. We stand apart from the 
great n^ss 6f the Christian world. We entertain re- 
ligious views of a fundamental character, which they 
deny. We feel bound to maintain these views, and 
not only to maintain, but to promote, difiuse them. 
We believe thepfi to be the chief moral excellence 
of ^e divine character. We believe that their uni- 
veml receptiiQn would indefinitely increase the di- , 
vin» glory, and the piety, virtue^ and happiness of 
IBa^ind. 

-What then is our duty? , Obviously to strive with 
9XL our powers to advance a cause we deem so fraught 
with blessings, so sacred. In the real .progress of 
aa^&ith, of its truth, and its spirit, we l^lieve there 
Ift' combined almost everything that the Christian is 
Required to promote ; love to God and love to one 
aliptiier, together with the various interests which 
ooQpem man's spiritual weU being and peace. 
/. ]^t how shall we most effectually promote Uni- ^ 
aifii^ilism ? No doubt there ate various agencies 
to the greatest progress of our cause, and 
ij^that I shall not have time to consider^ oi ^c^\c;e^ 
hint at; hut 1 mustmontion a tevr {ic^dX^^^tciM^ 
wtial to our best success . 
£r$t0d.mo8t important, and V\\^o\3X ^^^^ 
cm*e effected^ is a char epchibitiiM^ «f ^^ 
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truth. It was for tlds purpose that our Savior came 
itito the world, that he might bear witness to the 
truth, aiid it is the knowledge of the truth that is to 
make us free indeed* Error on all subjects, and re- 
ligious error especially, always misleads, embarras- 
ses, perverts; and destroys ; truth alone is cojisistent, 
and guides iu the way of pernx?inent sunshine and 
peace. Standing as we do in the midst of a world 
of misconceptions and errors, it becomes Us to pro- 
claim the truth a^ it is in Jesufi, boldly, fervently, 
affectionately, in season and out of season, whether 
men will hear or whether they will forbear. Let 
this be dohe by the pulpit and by the press. And 
reflect 6ne moment, my brethren, on the facilities 
we. now enjoy for accomplishing much iii this way. 
It is a moderate estimate which reckons the dis- 
courses delivered by the ministry of reconciliation 
in the United States to one thousand every week, 
and probably upon au average to % more than a hun- 
dred thousand hearers. What ari engine of power 
is ^ere ! And what an influence is the pulpit alone 
capable of exerting over a krge ma«s 6\ the public 
mind. Let the pulpit then be enlightened, dignified, 
aflfectionate, and it will be effective. It has already 
done much for our cause ; it is capable of doing 
much more. 

But while the pulpit is to be honored as one of 

the chief instruments of carrying forward our cause, 

let not its able coadjutor the press be forgotten. 

Through that the truth can be carried where the 

voice of the pulj^it is not heard. .When the book, 

the periodical, the pamnphlet, the tract, leaves the 

press, it is impossible to foretell where they shall 

^o, or where their inftuetice iiv^W ^tv^. ^\vk^ \catf 

Zander a way, we caimbt lelWiow , wv^ ^v^ xJsi^vc tesS 

'^siing'place in the distaivi \\Ai«^^«>> ^^ ^^ wasss 
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plantation, in the hut of the border settlement, and 
*carry wherever they go the glad tidings of salvation. 
We cannot estimate the influence of the press. Let 
it be duly h(Hiored, encouraged, supported. Ours is 
an active and faithful one, it deserves the thanks of 
every lover of the truth. But still it is sometimes 
neglected, and by those too who owe it a debt of 
gratitude. And here J ci^nnot b|it mention one pe- 
riodical which has been suspended for want of en- 
couragement, we are told — one that stood at the head 
of our periodicals, one that should have been in every 
minister's hands, and sought for by thousands, instead 
of lingering out a weary life and at last perishing for 
want of support, — I need not name the Universalist 
Expositor. Ate we to sufier the odium of allowing 
that work to go no farther ? Let those whom I now 
address give the answer. 

Bi^t impiortant as the exhibition of truth is to the 
furtherance of our cause, I cannot regard that alone, 
as sufficient—that truth must be so presented, so ap- 
plied, that it shall take fast hold of the heart. For, 
however intellectual religion tnay be, however con- 
sonant its doctrines are to enlightened reason, how- 
ever fine a subject its theory may be considered for 
speculation, — nothing can be more certain than that 
Christianity was designed chiefly to occupy the af- 
fections, guide the conscience, and thus improve and 
purify man's moral nature. He who does not preach 
it Jthus essentially fails in doing his duty ; he who 
does not thus receive it, receives it, I had almost 
lilid, in vain. In other words, ours is a spiritual 
j^^^QO^ and where it does not exert a spiritual in- 
"^ if does not exert its highe&t ix&a^xk^^^ ^x^. 

"* m.and ^ life of sin are eleitkaW^ \uc«iar 
9B, be 18 the worst enemy o^ \i\aNew»N.- 
ifeasing it^ Uvea in Kabitual wiiaXiO^ ^ 
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its pure moral precepts. Such a man has not yel 
learned the first principles of our holy faith; he 
does not even understand that the goodness of Go4 
leadeth to repentance. Let the intemperate, th^ 
profane, the licentious, and the dishonest, depart 
from all iniquity, before they name the name of Christ 
under any form of religion, and most of all under ours. 
True piety and virtue must constitute the ground of our 
prosperity. To promote these, then, we should ac- 
tively and earnestly employ all the means prescribed 
in the gospel, and even such as are in harmony with 
the spirit of the gospel and commended by the voice 
of experience. Let churches be everywhere form- 
ed, let the ordinances of God's hduae be duly ad- 
ministered. Let Sunday schpols be established and 
fostered. Let the Benevolent spirit of otir holy faith 
be universally cherished and manifested, that by our 

^ good works we may put to shame those who speak 
evil of us. ' 

Perhaps I may be permitted also to suggest among 
our other duties that of general union and co-opera- 
tion, which seems to me ta demand more , attention 
than it has heretofore received. Scattered as we 
are over so large a tract of country, and affected as 
we are apt to be by local partialities and prejudi- 
ces, diere is danger that we shall overlook the ad- 
vantages of union and hearty co-operation in the 
measures most suitable to advance our general cause 
and interests. No means should be neglected to 
effect an .organization among all the true friends of 
aur cause in all parts of the United States, and one 
that by a wise adjustment of powior and influences 
shall be able to carry out effectually the necessajry 
measures . of good to the deiiom\\va.ViQti. \\!l \n£L<E^^ ia 
strength. Let not a spixit oi TctdicoUsm, oi'\\x^Nra»r 

alism, be carried too iar. A. coi^^'vai^JB^^^^'^ 
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interfere with all the independence which any Chris- 
tian can reasonably claim ; and we should find, I 
believe, that it would impart a vigor and efficiency 
to our cause, above what any of us can well imagine. 
Wherever it now exists, as it does in all the eastern 
and northern states, we see its beneficent tendencies. 
But it needs to be extended. In this Convention 
should all the states, where any body of Universalists 
are found, be duly represented : and this Convention, 
thus formed, should spend its sessions in earnest 
endeavors to devise the best measures for our gen- 
eral prosperity. 

From some rJefnarks made in a former part of this 
discourse, it will be perceived that Univerdalism i?^ a 
child of the light,' that it cannot flourish.in the midst 
of darknes3 and barbarism. It needs lig^ it needs 
freedom. It finds some of its best support and en- 
couragement in the spirit of science, civilization, and 
moral refinement. This circumstance, which I would 
not have forgotten, seems to me, to point in a very 
significant manner to one and no unimportant part 
of our duty. If Universalism cannot prosper except 
where the human miAd enjoys a good measure of 
freedom, and consequent enlightenment, it seems to 
follow, that every endeavor to advance this cause 
should Ise accompanied by a love of popular educa- 
tion, and efforts to promote it. Where is Univer- 
salism most prevalent now ? In Germany, in England 
and the United States. And if you will observe in 
OBT own country, its prevalence may be inferred with 
tolerable accuracy from the state of education ih its 
^ieireTal sections. In New-England, distinguished 
Iblr its schools aiid its, general inteQig^uce ^<^ Xk^ix^^ 
^" fiiaHtfr/we £nd most of it. lu "N^vi XodiL «o^ 
Wmets with ifs next best soft. WViete/C^et^ 
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I believe to be a uniform fact. And what should 
this teach us ? but that our cause is identified with 
that of education. \ 

Have we done our duty in this view of the sub- 
jiect. Have we shown an interest i?o iively, so sin- 
cere in the cause of education as we ought? Are 
we doing so now ? Hereafter let lis see to it, that 
we are attentive to the subject of popi^lar education, 
and by all the means in our power striving to pro- 
mote it. Let us foster and encourage the public 
schools ; let us found aud endow academies ; let us 
found and endow at least One University, to l^e a 
monument' to the coming age of our zeal for educa- 
tion. Let all this be done soon. But have we means ? 
Yes, we have the means ; means to do anything that 
we need and almost anything that. is really desirable ! 
We have the means, let them be employed, and in five 
years we may enjoy the pleasure of seeing a Univer- 
sity, second to few in the country, devised by our wis- 
dom, reared by our hands, endowed by our .wealth, 
governed by our counsels, and employed for the 
true and noble purpose pf furthering our great cause, 
together with the cause^ of literature and scieace, 
and of every high interest of humanity. 

And while speaking on this subject of general ed- 
ucation let me call your attention to the pressing 
necessity existing among us for a Theological Sem- 
inary, where in the shortest time, in the best man- 
ner, and at the least pecuniary expense, the candi- 
dates for the ministry may be educated and fitted for 
an honorable discharge of the various functions be- 
longing to the most important calling of this lower 
world. My brethren, how long shall this subject be 
neglected ? How long shall we suffer it to be kept 
back ? If any man can see no necessity for such 
an inatitatiiOn, he surely ought to be excused from 
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contributing to its establisliment. But while we ~ 
generally think it expedient to found schools of sci- 
ence and literature, I trust there ^11 be but few 
who cannot believe that a school of theology would 
prove equally profitable. "Let dll sectional feelings 
be done $iway, and the friends of this enterprise unite 
in accomplishing what must prove of incalculable 
advantage to our ministry and ultimately to our 
cause. 

Finally^ my brethren, let us remember that in 
fifty years more, instead of being contemned and 
trampled upon, Uiiiversalists may be one of the first re- 
ligious denominations in our then great country — that 
in fifty years more, they may stand among the first, 
if not at the head of all, in point of social, civil, 
moral, vand literary influence — ^that in fifty years 
inore, they may give tone to a majority of the public 
mind, may control, in no smaU degree, the great 
moral-^enterprises of the day", impress their views 
upon the principles of legislation, of criminal juris- 
prudence, and onrmost of the questions now agitated 
in the community. All this may be done in fifty 
yes^rs, if we and those who follow us shall be faith- 
ful to their duty. Much, very much, my brethren, 
depends upon tts* Our councils will throw their in- 
fluence perhaps fa^ beyond our lives. The direction 
which we shall give to our cause, may be preserved 
for many years, years after we have finished our 
eourse, and our labors are ended. In all our 
thoughts, let this be remembered, and let our meas- 
. tiros look forward to the future. The liberal man 
l^iiseth liberal things. Let us show that we have 
;|l^k^iii comprehensive views of our cause, its posi- 
its capabilities, its prospects, and the blessings 
destined to work out, and that aW. o\n ^\\\as^^ 
been contemplated in this, tW tiue \\^\. ol^^ 
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subject. If .we proine unfaithful, or narrow-minded, 
if we pursue a policy that sees nothing, and heeds 
nothing but the present, we may manage to spend 
our days in ignoble ease, and see our pause standing 
still, ox misdirected, and only taking false steps, 
which the future must retrace. 

But we need not look forward fifty years to see 
the fruits of our labors. ,We are not now sowing 
the seed, and must wait in patience for the harvest. 
The seed has been spwn before : by the labor of our 
fathers, by the influence of public events, by the 
changes in the religious world, by the spirit of the 
age, by the growing love and reverence for humanity 
and justice,^-by all these has the seed been already 
sown. Say not, therefore, it is yet four months and 
then cometh the harvest. Behold, I say unto you, 
lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they are 
white already to the harvest. We need, my lieth- 
ren, but gird ourselves for the labor, and go forth to 
gather in the sheaves. The Macedoniati cry is 
heard on every hand, " Come over and help us.^' 
A more numerous ministry is demanded. The peo- 
ple are calling, too, for a more and more enlightened 
ministry. The harvest is truly great, but the labor- 
ers, alas ! are few. Pray, my brethren, pray the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth, more 
laborers into his vineyard. 
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, SERMON 11. 

THE WISDOM OF GOD MANIFESHED IN HIS WORKS- 

BY REV, A. A. MINER. 
" In wisdom hast thoa made them all." — Psalh civ. 24. 

When man performs an act, or accomplishes a 
work, we proncmnce the. act or work good or bad, 
wise or unwise, according as it possesses or lacks 
certain characteristics of wisdom. And 1 think it 
will be found on reflection to be universally true, 
that in deciding the character of any work of man, 
we adopt the following principles of judgment, viz : 
, In the first place, there must be manifested therein a 
design, or end to be accomplished. In the second 
place, that design must be a good one, a benevolent 
one. And in the third place, there nmst be an adapt- 
&^on of means to the accomplishment of the design- 
«d end. Whenever these three characteristics meet 
hihe same work, that work is a wise one. When- 
Br a work is wanting in all, or any one of them, it 
tin unwise one. I would have the hearer carefully 
re these positions, for if we agree in the pr^m- 
re here adopt as the standard of judgment, 
r^^UAOt widely difler in our conclusions. But if 
jagree in our principles of judging, we may 
^t very different results. I tlieiefoie ie^^^x> 
order for any work of man to b^ "ptoTkO\fli<i%^ 
die, there mtist be a deisiga iti ipetioxicaxk^ 
"^ ; diat demgu must h& a good one \ wxa^xJioft 
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means must be adapted to the accomplishment of the 
designed end. 

Apply these principles now to the works of man 
and ju4ge of their soundness. Suppose, for illus- 
tration, a carpenter should proceed to frame timbers 
adjusting thei;H one t6 another to a great extent, em- 
ploying many workmen and expehding much money 
but on placing them together, one timber is found tc 
take this direction, another that, and a third y«i 
another, till it shall appear that no building will be 
formed thereby, and no end whatever answered b} 
the work. Now it matters not how nice the worl 
may be, or how high a finish may be given to the 
tenons and mortises, so long as it can be of no pos- 
sible service, no man would pronounce the work i 
wise one. It is wanting in the very first essentia 
characteristic of wisdom. 

Again: Suppose a physician is called. to visit i 
patient, and let that patient be if you please his mos 
deadly enemy. He sits down and reasons wid 
himself in a manner like the following : Here no\i 
is my epemy completely in my power. By the aic 
of my knowledge of the laws of chymical affinit} 
and the properties of chymical compounds, I cai 
prepare a medicine, which under the guise of { 
remedy shall be a most active poison. Acting upoi 
these wicked suggestions^ he proceeds to administei 
the poison, and Uius accomplishes his diabolical de 
si^s. Here it will be seen is a design, and a mps 
fatal adaptation of means to the accomplishment of 
that design ; but no Bane mind would pronounce the 
work a wise one.. Accordingly, we find it wanting 
in the second grand characteristic of wisdom ; th< 
design is not, a good one^ 
Once more : Suppose tiie g|o\^siM50cL ^wjJl^ ^\ 
ceed to manufacture atoie-Vee^t . ^«w>\& %».< 
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in viewy and that end is a good one. He finishes 
the instrnment ; but on putting the parts together, it 
is found they do not bear the requisite proportion to 
each other.. The instrument is worthless, because 
it cannot be made to measure time. The third grand 
characteristic of wi^om is in this case wanting. 
The means sore not adapted to the accomplishment 
of the end. AH >would agree in pronouncing such 
a work destitute oi wisdom. 

Thus lihere" must.be ineverjr work a design; 
that design must he a good one ; and the means 
must be adapted to its acconijilishment. When 
these three characteristics meet in the same work, 
all agree in acknowledging that work to be a wise 
one. Wh^n they are wanting in any work, there 
i^ the same agreement iii pronouncing such work 
unwise. * 

Such are the principles by which we judge of 
ihe works of man ; and they are the principles, too, 
by which we should judge of the works of God. 
We are not to suppose that wi^sdom in man is one 
thing, and wisdom iH God something entirely tlie 
opposite. It is true^the Scriptures mfoi^ us that 
thf wisdom of man is foolishness with God, and the 
reason is obvious : God's wisdom is so much higher 
and so perfect, that man's in the compiarison is but 
^splishness. But we are nowhere told that the wis- 
dom of God is foolishi^ess with man. Such a truth, I 
j[raat, would conflict with our principles of judging. 
W)i6ja, thei'efore, David decli^res that God in wis- 
40m has made all his works, we are not to under- 
||iad him as affirming that they are made in wisdom 
)||sattse 'he n^iade them, but because tYnery coT^iorccLMc^ 
..^j^ ' grea^, self-existent principles oi '^V^^^w'^* 
^er, it Is necessary to suppose t\i«X t^ve^se^ y*^" 
were in isame measure undexBXoodL^^^ ^oni^ 

5 . .' 
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to whom he.9.ddressed the text ;- else they could be 
none the wiser for the revelation of the truth it con- 
tains. If they knew nothing of the wisdom of which 
David spake, they could know no more of God's 
works w'hen told that they were made in wisdom. 
David was a man ; he spake unto men ; he used the 
language of men ; and undoubtedly xlesigi^ed that his 
language should be understood by the aid of the 
same common sense, and the same great principles 
by which any language would be understood. We 
have already seen what ar^ the great cjiaracteri&tics 
of wisdom as applied to the works pf man, and from 
the foregoing considerations, we are forced to con- 
clude that the saime principles meet in the works of 
God. / \ 

It is proper h^re to remark, that it^is not our ob- 
ject in this discourse to prove the trutl^ of the text, 
but admitting that, to use i^ as a guide in the inquiries 
before us. The Psalmist had examined, more or 
less minutely, the works of God, and had become 
convinced that they were all, made in wisdom. It 
will be our endeavor to walk in his footsteps, and to 
discover some of the same manifestations that he 
discovered. And should we in any part of the field 
of our present labors find ourselves? Shrouded in 
darkness, the text will be to us a light to lead us on 
in safety. If any of our preconceived opinipns are 
found to stand opposed to the truth of the text, we 
should not reject the text, but those opinions. Thus 
will it be to us a compass and chart, guiding us from 
the ocean of error into the port pf truth. . And since 
we cannot bring before us for actual investigation 
all the works of God, we shall be obliged to content 
ourselves with presenlmg exa.m^le^ ftom the several 
great departments of his vJOi^La, «utA. e^sJcSaYXv^^*^^ 
wiadoiQ. therein manifested, 3^a«.lo\al^^^iw^^^^^^^ 
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to build our principal argument^ These works nat- 
urally divide themselves into animate and inanimate. 
The former of these very well admits of another di- 
vision, of wfiich man will form one portion, and the 
lower orders of animals the other. Thus we have 
three classes of God's works from which to select 
examples for examination, viz : inanimate matter ; 
the lower orders of animals ; and mankind. Our 
inquiry will constantly be, Do we discover those 
marks of: wisdom in the works of God, which we 
have found to he essential to the works of man that 
they may be allowed to be wise ? Or in other words, 
do they manifest a desi^ 1 Is that design a good 
one ? And are th6 means adapted to its • accom- 
plishment? ' 

Before proceeding with the labor before us, I 
wish to notice an objection, which -may have arisen 
in some minds, to the character of dur present in- 
vestigations. Not a few ministers of the gospel 
may be found, who object^o what they cill " preach- 
ing philosophy," and pride themselve^ on preaching 
nothing but ^*Jesus Christ and hirti crucified." It 
is unbefitting the pulpit, they think, to talk of the 
creatures ^which God has made. They forget that 
the Savior taught his disciples the duty of loving 
their enemies, by setting forth to them the example 
of their leather in heaveb, who manifests his love 
to his enemies by causing the sun to rise 6n the 
evil and on the good, and sending rain upon the just 
End tbe unjust. They forget that he taught^ them 
thev vmiversality of God's care >and watchfulness by 
maiimemg the fallitig pf sparrow-s to the ground, and 
nuinbering of the hairs of theti \ie^^. T^te^ 

that God^a kindness tawaid iScie ie>Q^\«v» 
Is shown forth by the figure ot a \ifexv ^^\)CL«t- 
"eA/eiens' under he* wings- T\i«i ^^iXxKveX 
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too, could talk of the *t cattle, the wiI3-goats, the 
conies, the wild-asses, the stork, the lion, the levia- 
than, ^nd creeping things innumerable ;" and by the 
wonders exhibited in them, impress the inihd with 
the wisdom of their Creator. Surely we. may follow 
in his footsteps, and study, that our minds, too, may 
be led "through nature, up to nature's God." 

To proceed, then, with the object before us, let 
us [Select an example from the inanimate works of 
God, and inquire whether those characteristics, 
which w^ hav^e supposed essential to wisdom, are 
exhibited therein. And I know not that any object 
is better suited to our purpose than the earthy on 
which we live. That there was an end in view in 
creating the earth, will be readily allowed. The 
fact that it-is made th6 habitation of men and ani- 
mals, is suiiScient proof that it was designed for that 
purpose. That this design is a good one, will, ne- 
cessarily follow, if we admit the creation of man 
a good workf This last point we shall assume for 
the present, and attend to an examination of it in 
another part of this discourse. Here, tjslen, we 
have two of the three great characteristics of wis- 
dom, and it only remains for us to inquire whether 
or not the means be adapted to the designed end; 
Is the earth fitted to be .the habitation of man and 
animals? Should this question be answered in the 
affirmative, we shall be able to pronounce this work 
of God a wise one. ,To satisfy ourselves of the 
perfect adaptation of means to ends in this depart- 
ment of God's works, we. h^ve bm to become aci- 
quainted with existing facts, and to perceive their 
bearing on our subject. 
For example : . the eattla., a% e^et^ ^c\vaol-boy 
knows, has two great moUoivs gvveTvxa Vx. N ^^ «Ckft "^ 
^«/{K motion on its a?cis, the otYvfcx ^.tv ^x»xv>>j\ w^: 
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Bfound the sun. Neither of these motions could he 
dispensed with, other things remaining the same, 
without rendering the earth uninhabitable. Suppose 
its diurnal revolution should cease, what would be . 
the consequences ? Evidently, that portion of the 
earth which would then be turned toward the sun, 
would receive the sun'9 rays continually, until it 
would become patched and barren as Afric-s burn- 
ing sajo/ds ; while the opposite portion, turned con- 
tinually frotti thp sun, would be entirely deprived 
of its heat, and would ultimately become more bar- 
ren than Lapland's frozen shores. In such a tem- 
perature as would then e^ist on both sides of the 
earth, vegetation must ceasc^, consequently animal 
hfe must cease also. 

But again i suppose its revolution about the sun 
to cease, the changes of the seasons must likewise 
cease. One pottion of the globe would have con- 
tinual suinipei:, while anot^isr would haive continual 
winter. The heat of summer and cold of winter 
would constantly increase till both would become 
insupportable, apd the earth again from this cause 
become a desert waste. B^it neither of these mo- 
tions is wanting. Now this, question presses itself 
upon our attention : how does it happen that these 
two motions, so very essential to make the earth a 
fit residence for man, are given to it ? And i( is a 
question that can be satisfactorily answered in no 
W4y. but Jby admitting that the earth was designed 
for, ftl9d fitted to be v. a residence for Dpan, by that 
0^4, who 'Mn wisdom has made all his works." 
^/s'filtt it is not in these niotions alone that the wis- 
%jd|M of God is seen. In the velocity ^\«ti \q ^<^ 
" ^^^n in connexion with the quantity oixaa.NX«t 
'liwJ, there is sl striking adaptaUoi\ ol me^asy 
" :Were that quantity of mattex mcxe^a^^*^"^ 

5* 
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the velocity of the earth diminished, thereby dimin- 
ishing its centrifugal force, the existing equilibrium, 
between the sun's attractive power and the earth' Sr 
receding tendency would be destroyed, and the con- 
sequence would be, the earth would rushr to the sun 
and be dashed in pieces by it. On the other hand, 
were th^ attractive power -of the sun lessened, or the 
centrifugal tendency of the earth increased, the con- 
trary effect would be produced. The eart^ would be 
dragged from its orbit and wrecked amid the ^virorlda 
that revolve in the regions of space. Here then is 
again seen the wisdom of God in giving the earth 
just that momemtum which balances the suti's at- 
traction, and causes it to mov« on, age after age, in 
its accustomed orbit. . 

Another illustration of the adaptation Of means ta 
ends, is seen in the nature of the air we breathe. It 
is very well knpwn that the air is not a simple sub- 
stance, but is principally a mixture of two simple 
V substances. These substances, though in some /re- 
spects alike, in others are very different. One off 
them, which we will now^ call vital au% is the sup- 
porter of combustion ininflammable bodies, and of 
respiration in men and animals. Had we an atmo* 
sphere of this kind of air pure, the consequences 
would be most disastrous both to men and animals> 
and even to the earth itself. Every living creature 
would sbon be thrown into a raging fever', which 
would speedily terminate its life. Bodies would 
bum in it, that can now hardly be made to bum. The 
mainspring of your watch would not only bum 
readily, but it would throw off Sjcintillations as rap- 
idly and brilliantly as the hottest iron from the smith's. 
forge. Instead of the oil m "yom \wK^%,\!DL<b:H«!CTf 
sockets of those lamps would ^\iim. \\V8X«^ qH '^'^ 
comI in jrouT grates, tlie gtaX©^ i}cL^m^^Vi^% ni<s^ 
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le on fire. Instead of' the lava simply pouring 
from the crater of the burning mountain, the very 
base of that filountain ;i¥Ould be in ilames, and the 
whole earth would be one vast scene of combustion. 
Had we' an atmosphere of the other kind of air, 
pure, the effect would be ^quafly disastrous, though 
entirely the reverse of th6 foregoing. Instead of 
breathing too freely, |io anipial or man could breathe 
at all. Death would result from it as instantane- 
ously as from decapitation. Instead of burning too 
rapidly, no substance could be made to bum at all. 
Even powder would cease to be a combustible, and 
€very burning body would be as suddenly extin- 
guished as if plunged beneath a flood of waters. 
Now why have we not an atn^osphere of the one or 
the other of these gases pure ? For the plain rea- 
son, that sucli an atmosphere would be >y holly un- 
5uited to the w«nts of God's creatures. 

Another eratnple. of the wise arrangements of 
€k>d, is. fotmd in the reciprocal action of the atmo- 
fij^ere and growing vegeftables. upon each other. 
Ev^ry iristawce of combustion ot respiration forms in 
the atmosphere a gas, termed carbonic acid gas, 
which is quite as destructive as the air before al- 
luded to, even when considerabl3r diluted with Gom- 
roon air. Whe;n w« consider therefore the great 
number of animals which are constantly breath- 
ing the atmosphere and therefore constantly throwing 
off from their lungs this destructive gas, and also 
the vast ambunt of combustion conti-nually takitig 
place, which is likewise producing tlie same gas, 
We shall readily perceive that, unless son>e nleans 
were in operation to purify the air again, it would 
ultimately become wholly unfifeither for respiration 
or combustion. But happily, means are in operation 
for counteracting such effects. Growing ]^ant8 and 
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vegetables absorb this gas, decompose it, and give 
off the vital portion again into the atmosphere, thus 
restoring it to its original purity. Thus has God 
wisely put in operation those laws, which keep M' 
repair, if I may so speak, the machinery of the uni- 
verse. To whatever quarter we turn our eyes, we 
behold the same adaptation of m^ans to ends. No 
lack, no oversight exists in any of his works. And 
the same wise arrangements which we have seen 
to exist in connexion with the earth, exist also in 
connexion with the other planets of the solar sys- 
tems ; and, if analogical reasoning may be trusted, 
in connexion with all the heavenly bodies that re- 
volve in infinite space. Well might the Psalmist 
exclaim in view of these facts, " The heavens declare 
the glory of Gpd, and th^ firmament showeth his 
handywork.** 

But we pass to consider the circumstances' of the 
lower orders pf animals, and to inquire if the same 
characteristics of wisdom may be found in this 
department of God's worjts. I trust, I jieed not labor 
here to show that in creating animals there was an 
end in view, or that that end was a good one. Giv- 
ing them an existence, however short it may be, will 
be allowed to be a benevolent work, if that existence 
be a happy one. Now their existence will be happy 
or miserable^ according as there is a fitness or un- 
fitness in the powers given them to the situations in 
which they are placed. It is onl]^ necessary foi^ 
us here then, to examine, some of the various powers 
given unto ^animals, and notice their adaptation to 
their wants and modes of living. If we find that per- 
fect adaptation here of* means to ends that we have 
discoveried elsewhere, we iVkiW \)« ^Qsccaxx^wed to 
acknowledge that God in vjia^ova. Via* tgaI^a "^sask- 
portion of bis work. '^ ^^ 
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Let one instance the camel, an animal very useful 
in traversing the deserts of Africa and Asia. Few 
animals can live in those regions, because few can 
endure the thirst and fatigue, consequent upon trav- 
elling from one water-fpuntain to another. Let the 
iorse, that animal of which we are so justly proud, 
be transported thither, and one hour of labor upon 
the burning sands, beneath a tropical' sun, would ex- 
iaiist his vigor and perhaps destroy his life. Such 
would be the case With the camel too, were he not 
partiealarly. fitted by his organization for the hard- 
ships of such a land. By means of a false stomach 
he<;aH take a supply of water sufficient for several 
days, and use it according to his necessities. Thus 
does he become himself a moving water-fountain, 
ever ready for any emergency. Now here is a most 
peculiar organization, one^iven to no other animal, . 
and I may add, one needed by no other. It is a 
most singula^ adaptation of organization to the cir- 
cumstances of the animal, and clearly exhibits the 
wisdom of God in its, creation. 

None the less to our purpose is the construction 
of the ejephant. Imagine for a moment the large, 
unwieldly head of this animal to be attached to the 
long, slender neck of the camel. How extremely 
inconvenient ! How laborious must be its transport- 
ation ! We cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
Wisdom would have constructed an animal thus. It 
&r better comports- with our conceptions of wisdom 
tiBLm^ that large head attached at once to the shoul- 
ims^f the animal, almost without a neck, as we 
l^^y find it. But here a difficulty presents itself. 
iFtldbU} this huge animal, with its lai^^V^^^xA 
|dk>/«a^ii its food ijpon the suifacevoi \\x^ €i\a\Xi\ 
"" Utyfi.by no means trifling, atvd. xo'xemoN^ 
i^er organ becomes necessity . K.ccox^- 
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ingly the elephant is furnished with a long, flexible 
trunk, by means of which, his food and drink can \h 
conveyed to his mouth. Is it not remarkable thai 
he is the only animal furnished with such an or- 
gan, and at the san^e time, the only animal tha' 
needs one? - \ - 

Again. The soland goose 13 another example o\ 
the wise adaptation of means to ends. This fowl is 
led by instincts to feed uppn fishes- and other animals 
taken from the bottom of pbnds and rivers. This, 
however, it cotlld not do were it not jparticirlarly fit- 
ted therefdr. The hdarer will perceive that with 
the bill orthe common goose, so slippery a c^ature 
as a fish could hot be hteld. But th6 bill of the so- 
land goose, instead Of being smooth, is furnished 
with sharp teeth hooking backward' toward the 
throat, go that its prey ^hen Once seize^d i^ easily 
held fast. In addition tb this pontrivance, it has long 
legs and a long neck, to aid iii seizing its prey. 
Thus Deity has not only given it an instinct leading 
it to a ojertain mode of life, but he has fitted it with 
organs ^;o succeed in following that instinct. 

Suflfer me to name on« more example, and I will 
leave this part of my subject. There is a small bird 
well-known to evisry sportsman, that lives upon 
worms, and insects, taken from decayed wood and 
under the bark of trees. To reach its prey a hole 
must be perforated ^yith its bifl through tjie l^ark and 
into the wood. Instead ikherefore of having a hook- 
ed bill like the eagle, it has otie far better adapted 
to its usie ; a straight sharp-pointed one. With this 
it can make its perforation and seize its prey. Bui 
here a question arises. When the prey is seized ii 
the exlrfemity of tW bill, how is it to be conveyed tt 
the mouth. To meet this difficulty the tongue is 
peculiarly cotistnictod. It is not only long, but th< 
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end of it is a hard bony substanqe, very sharp, and 
barbed like an arrow. This is thrust through the 
prey which is held by the barbs, and thus convey- 
ed to the mouth. Now what could be more admi- 
rable than this adaptation of means to ends ? What 
caa be more illustrative of the truth of the text. 

Hor are these solitary cases of the manifestation 
of wisdom. We find the same wonderful adaptation 
of meajis to ends throughout the animal kingdom. 
Every creature is fitted to its circumstances, and 
every organ adapted to its use. We never find the 
fisk clothed in feathers, nor the eagle furnished with 
fins y but : — 

" All in exact propoi^ioa to the state ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate.'^ 

The question here perhaps may arise, how are 
we to be satisfied that God in wisdom has made all 
his works, since we can examine but a small part of 
diem ? I answer ; we may rely on the text as proof 
of this; or wi^ may deduce the general truth from 
an examination of individual examples. Suppose it 
were proposed to prove that pears grow upon trees, 
how should, we proceed ? We should examine some 
hundreds or thousands of cases, and if in every in- 
stance they were found to grow upon trees, we 
should be safe in deducing therefrom the general 
Inith that they always grow upon trees. But if in 
Aike instance they were found growing upon a vine 
]|ke the melon, the rule would be destroyed. The 
l^ml truth would be no longer such. Now the 
danger that exists in such cases, consists in 
rias our conclusion from the exanuiiaXvoTL ^i \jr^^ 

wM^n we have examined a m\][\X\\A\ftL'ek !cA «x.* 
Aom the works of God, aivi finflL evct^ ^^"^ 
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ot them ta manifest the three essential ch^racteri»- 
tics of wisdom in the Creator, it is logical to infer 
that all, his- works are made in y^isdom. And the 
truth of. this inference is' rendered certain by the 
declaration of the text. We have already e;?camin- 
ed cases^ enough to forna the rule, seeing they have 
been promiscuously ^selected, ani we are led to the 
same conclusion set forth in the text, " In wisdom 
hast thou made them all." 

But we wish to* pursue our examination even far- 
ther. Having selected examples from th^ inanimate 
works of God, and from the lower orders 0/ ani- 
mals, we^ come now to the consideration of man. 
So far as man's animal nature is concerned, there i» 
the same adaptation of means to ends "as .in. the 
other departments of God's works^ He is possessed 
of certain wants and appetites, and is 'abundantly 
furnished with powers and organs for the satisfaction 
of those wants. Every part of the human frame ex- 
hibits the most consummate skill, apd is most wonder- 
fully adapted to its use. ^ No human, artist- has ever 
been able even to approach thereunto. It is truo^ man 
may construct optical instruments which can conr 
vert a drop of water into a world teeming with or- 
ganic life, and bring those revolving globes from the 
remotest regions of space, down to the ken of hu" 
man vision ; but God alone can make an eye. Man 
may construct musical instruments rich in tone and 
varied/in harmony; but God alone can make the 
human voice. Man may construct locomotives pos^ 
sessing astonishing power and almost annihilating 
space ; but God alone can make the living, moving 
man. 

So in whatever particular we make the compari- 
son, the OTganization vVhich God has given us, as 
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ahdcends aught that man's wisdom can devise, 
B heayens are lugher t^an.the eaith. 
It man lias a moral nature also, and we must 
to inquire whether the same characteristics of 
)m are discoverable here. We learn from 
iture that man's end is not here upon the earth, 
^quently the u][timate design of God in cheating 
s not here seen. That he had a design, and 
hat design was a good one, is now very gene- 
believed by all classes of Teligionists ; and I 
ai|^y that I shall not be under the necessity at 
ime of laboring to prove that Grod in creating 
did design him for happiness. It only remains, 
fore, for us to in<](uire whether the means are 
;ed to the designed end. The public mind 
s to be somewhat confused on this point, and I 
ware there may be a difference of opinion here, 
rh I see not how such difference can be main- 
d. That we may^ approach this part of the sub- 
understandingly, let us briefly state the common 
of man's situation. It is said that although 
designed man for happiness, he made him a 
agent, capable of choosing good and refusing 
and that through the exercise of this agency 
I Will arrive at last to the haven of rest, and 
s go down to the regions of everlasting night. 
i it is distinctly said &at although (jrod designed 
for happiness^ he has not so adapted means to 
/as to accomplish that design. Is this a wise 
i Can it be, so long as it is wanting in the 
Ip^at characteristic of wisdom. 
'"^" tve found our principles of judging to holi 
^||Tery exaikpla tried by diem ibn& fax, viVv^'OKi* 
'delected from the inanimate ^oiVdi oi StoxcL 
ardersf bf BhimBls. Shall we TiOw,m<^'"^' 
A# moBt impottajQt of all God's w^Vs^ fte«»j" 
> 6 
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don those principles ? We must either do this, or 
admit that man will finally be raised to that stat Af 
happiness for which he was designed. 

But there is a gteater difficulty than this in the 
common view. Let Aia recur to one of our illustra- 
tions used in the commencement of this discourse. 
Suppose the clockmaker should undertake the manu- 
facture of a time-keeper. Suppose him to proceed 
with, th^ most perfect skill, until he had completed 
all tl^ie parts, save a single wheel ; but in finishing 
the instrument he introduces a large, bungling wheel, 
which will absolutely prevent it from keeping time. 
Can that work be considered a wise one ? Suppose 
again, that in introducing that large wheel, the manu- 
facturer knew that it would destroy his time-keeper. 
Does not the hearer perceive that there is an absur- 
dity in the very supposition ? If he really designed 
it to keep time, he could not have introduced the 
large wheel knowing that it would prevent it from 
keeping tinae. If therefore^ he designed it to keep 
time, and did introduce such, a wheel, it must have 
been done without knowing whether it was, or was 
not adapted to the end in view. 

Now this large wheel in the clock is free agency 
in man. We sie told that God made man for happi- 
ness, and yet gave him ftee agency, ii> the exercise 
of which he knew he would for ever be unhappy. 
Could there possibly be a more glaring Surdity 
than this ? What ! God with his own hand give man 
a power which he knew would destroy his own de- 
sign ? Believe it, who can ? Yet to avoid this 
conclusion we must either deny God's foreknowl- 
edge, or admit the ultimate happiness of man. .1 
confess that to my mind \\i<& \^x\«t c.^s^<du%\QiL m >■ 
irresistible. And the vAioVe inaX\.et\i^taa!ka^ ^^cSli^;^ 
and perfectly reasonable, -vAieti v^^ ^atoiA ^C&ax^ 
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the powers given to man,. free agency hot excepted, 
are subservient to the end God had in view in creat- 
ing him. ir therefore he has made man a free agent, 
he is abundantly able to control that agency. A 
stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, nor can 
a creature, overturn the designs of the Creator. 

Well j^ says the hearer, the speaker's conclusions 
certainly seem reasonable, and his principles of 
judging appear to be sound. But I would like to 
inquire, do the Scriptures teach that in creating man 
God had a design, and that that design was a good 
one, and sure of accomplishment ? In answer to 
this inquiry I am happy to be able to adduce the 
language of inspired men. First, was there a design 
in creating all things ? Says Paul to the Ephesians, 
(iii. 9, 10.) "Who created all things by Jesus Christ, 
to the intent tbat now unto the principalities and 
powers in heaVenly places, might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God." Thus it is 
seen there was an *' intent," and that intent was 
to show forth the very wisdom of whioh we 
speak. Again; the Re velator exclaims (iv. 11), 
**Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
hondr, and power; for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created." 
Paul to the Colossians (i. 16) speaks, to the same 
e^ect : " For by him were all things created that 
«ie in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and in- 
^ible' [invisible things are included], whether th^y 
.¥i& thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or pow- 
.0ig$ ''idl things were created by him and for him." 
^bif^e scriptures not only declare that there was a 
I, but they go-farther and show w\iaX \\va.\. ^%- 

f^ras; thus establishing our secotvd ^mcv^e> ^^ 
" For him*'— '' for God's p'Leaa\xx^,^^^^ 

ler^ated." To know the chaxactex o5 \)aAs ^- 
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sign in full, it will be necessary to inquire what the 
pleasure of God is toijiciiing the salvatioQ of man. 
The prophet Ezekiel can give us some light on this 

r)int (xxxiii. 11): " As I live, saith the L<;>rd Gpd, 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live." Thus 
the pleasure of the Lord is in thp life, not in the 
death of the wicked; or, in other words, in their 
happiness, not ^n their misery. So Paul informs 
Timothy (1 Tim. ii. 4), that God " will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto thp knowledge of the 
truth." Interpret this scripture as you wilj, it can- 
not be made to mean less than that it is Gpd's de- 
sire that all should be saved. Thiis it for ever set- 
tles the question of his pleasure on this point. 

It only rema.ins, therefore, for us to consider the 
Scripture teachings on pur third principle of judg- 
ing, which is comprised in the certainty of the ac- 
complishment of his pleasure. By the mouth of 
the prophet Isaiah (xlvi. IQ), God says, " I am Grod, 
and there is none like me, declaring the end frPm 
th§ beginning, and from ancient time^ the things not 
yet done, saying. My counsel shall st^nd, and I will 
do all my pleasure." To the^ same purpose is 
Paul's declaration to the Ephesiaris (i. 11), that 
-■ God '' worketh all things afteir the counsel of his 
own will." Thus do the teachings of Scripture 
coincide with the deductions of reason. And 
though. it be not given us, to "know the times and 
the seasons which God hath put in his own power," 
it is given us to enjoy the holy consolation of be- 
lieving that God "in wisdom has made all his 
works." 

One or tyro remarks oxi \!ci& igt^cX\cal bearings 
this aubjefitj and I closd. In l\ift fesl^ ^^^l^>^ 
truth of the text is caloulated Xo \>e%QX m wa\k»v 
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confidence toward Grod. We learn to look upon all 
bis dealings and providences as wise and good. 
We submit cheerfully to his will, knowing that he 
"doeth all things well." So that, though we may 
be called to mounr the loss of friends, though we 
ourselves may be jMrostrated upon the bed of sick- 
ness and of death, it matters not. God " in wisdom 
has made all his works," and if it has pleased him 
thus to " subject us. to vanity," shall we not trust 
him that he will ultimately " deliver us from the 
bondage of corruption unto the glorious liberty of 
the children of God V* May we not believe that 
"our light-affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ?" Such is surely the Christian's 
privilege, and such is the view of God's provi- 
dences our subject naturally leads us to entertain. 
1 remai^ in the second place, that our subject not 
only teaches us to submit confidingly to the provi- 
dences of God, but also to obey implicitly his com- 
mands. Man is by nature a i-eligious being. The 
nunal law is woven into his very constitution. To 
be happy, he must obey that laW. To love is heav- 
Im, anfd to hate is hell. The written law is little 6lse 
itaOL a revelation of this law of our natures, and 
whe^ f^>obey the one, we obey the other, and are 
Imppjr^ /Now should we destroy the Bible, should 
iro prove Christianity false, and should the whole 
wqorld ' turn infidel, our duties, in the main, would 
atiQ; be the same they now are; We could not 
^omi^ Our constitution, or eradicate from Our na- 
tfdet' those laws that demand obedience. There 
no longer be a written law commau^wv^ \» \o 
mte, but the same law woxAA tv\^ m wst 
tiiat liow ensures health toteingct«ivce,^tA 
^^ death to intenapexance. THaet^ m\\gp-^ 

6* 
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no longer, be, as it were, «n audible voice, bidding 
us to '* love the Lord« our God, with all our souls, 
and our neighbor as ourselves," but it woiild still be 
true that the exercise of love would give us a holy 
delight, and create a. pure and heavenly joy in, the 
soul. Thui^ would our happiness then as now lie 
in obeying tibie commands of God. 

My brethren, let it be our meat and our drink to 
do the will of our Father in heaven, and faithfully 
to discharge all those duties he in. his wisdom ]^s 
made to devolve upon us. Amen. 



♦t 
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SERMON III. 

BROTHERLY LOVE. / 
#g^ BY RBSV. ASBER MOORE. 

** Let brptfecrly love cotttinae." — ^Heb. ziu. 1. , 

VARtous and contradictory systems of doctrine 
Aj^dof ethics liaye been conceived by the human 
imnd;>)»nd in every ini^tance the system brought 
forth J^ 1x)me evident marks of its true parentage. 
Although the framers of the different modes of faith 
that have obtained credence among men, hiave been 
prompted by ^he workings of the same natural re- 
ligious feelings^ their several productions have in- 
variably partaken of their own peculiar characters. 
No feeling^ of bur nature are so strong and un- 
3delding as those which constitute us religious be- 
ings — ^none sd powerfully influence the. thoughts 
and actions of the whole man. The haughty, self- 
nghteous, and nasrow-minded theorist never devised 
^ $ystem of knpartidl doctrine, that placed all men 
qpOB 9L level with himself, and contemplated the 
4|^P^ ;ii|^ as heirs of a common inheritance. 
**^ ^"^""^""ss and pride are blended with all his 
feelings ; and must give a distinctive 
die whole system of his religious be- 
luences which actuaXe ^W \!^<& q<^\<^ 
Ji#(i» eannot be sepoot^ledL itoxEL ^^ 
^ kbor; and the feuita bio\3L^x.^a'5J^ 
nature aad c^i^ties oi x)bl<5 vx^^* 
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And whatever may be the pretensions of men sus- 
taining this character and indulging these feelingSy 
with them, 

" Hell is built on spite, and heaven on pride.^' I 

A single glance at the diversified systems of doc- 
trine to which human ingenuity has given birth, will 
sufHciently establish the truth of these statements. 
The Jewish people, after they ^lad forsaken the 
good old way of their fathers, imbibed the errors 
and superstitions of the heathen, and invented new 
doctrines, to please their own fancy, and conform to 
their cherished prejudices. And in the doctrines 
which they devised, their own feelings and charac- 
ter were as strikingly delineated, as they were ex- 
emplified in practical life. Did they possess exclu- 
sive feelings and, a self-righteous spirit? Their 
religion taught them thiait they should eternally enjoy 
the favors of Heaven, to the utter exclusion of all 
others. Did they view the Gentiles as a mass of 
living pollution, utterly unfit for their" holy com- 
munion ? They held that, in the world to come, 
the whole horde of the Gentiles wOuld be made fuel 
for an unceasing fire ! 

The church of Eome. when it apostatized from 
the simplicity of Christiari truth, and began to form 
new doctrines and establish its own peculiar insti- 
tutions, moulded all the novel inventions by the pride 
and selfish corruption which characterized its un- 
godly priesthood. Did they, in possession of civil 
power and worldly honors, esteem themselves inft* 
nitely exalted above the rest of mankind ? Tht 
same haughty and exclusive spirit was blend|fli 
with all their religious faitla, bh^ e^^xi c%rs\^^ ^ 
Xond the peaceful grave \ In. X\ie vi«t\^ o*^ ^^atek 
^ejr pictured to their couttacX^ tdmA^ ^ \ss^^ 
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Elysian abode for their own fraternity, and for the 
rest of mankind an awful gulf of darkness and 
unending woes ! Their faith, was a transcript of 
their hearts ; and the feelings which they manifested 
in their conduct gave certain proof of tjie unrighte- 
ous character of their religion ! 

And th6 reformers, as they have been called, 
framed their respective credendas according to the 
temper and bias of their own minds. Whatever of 
exclusiveness and rancorous feeling pervaded their 
hearts were infused into their creeds. And although 
they made bold and and important advances toward 
a better state of things, their minds were unhappily 
influenced by tjie ^rong principles of their educa- 
tion ; and their faith, still measurably bore the marks 
of earthly wisdojn and its me rciless char^cter^ The 
combined errors and corruptions of many genera- 
tions, could not be suddenly corrected and removed. 
And we need hardly i^onder that the man who 
could betray the innocent blood of a fellow-mortal, 
for an honest difference of belief, should conceive 
and bring forth a system of doctrine, bearing the 
strongest marks of partiality and cruelty ! 

But, thank God, the law has gone forth from Zion, 
and a redeeming spirit has been at work.—" the ce- 
lestial magnet" of divine love has touched the hu- 
man soul with a hallowing and benevolent power— 
and the merciful doctrine of the world's Redeemer 
has again been restored to mail in its native loveli- 
J^s, and in the fulness of its heavenly blessings. 

6 good work is still onward, and no power on 
can stay its course. Evidences of this fact 
mish^d in the rapid improvemeiiVs <iOw%\a.TC0i^ 
iBsiog in the^doctrijiBB of eyery seel *vckGV«\^v 
- The exclusive spirit and baibaiovxa ^o^coa-'^ 
t dayg jsuvst g^ve place to moie eiAax^e^ ^^^ 
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liberal vie\^8 of Jesus and his salvation. And we 
fondly hope that the time is not far distant when the 
cruel and heathepisii notions that have been unlaw- 
fully baptized in the name of Christ, will be known 
in his church only as matters of history, and remem- 
bered only with feelings of execration and diisgust! 

Again, when we consider the mwrals inculcated 
by men in different ages of the World, we shall find 
that they have been essentially modified by the pe- 
culiar character of their teachers. The inhuman 
Draco infused his own malignant spirit intb the laws 
which he framed for the government of the Atheni- 
an people ; but they were promptly repealed by the 
more benevolent Solon, who instituted k. code tem- 
pered by his own mildness and humanity. Wl^o 
ever enjoined <the practice of hating enemies, save 
him who hated his own ? Who ever advocated the 
return of evil for evil, except the ihan who was him- 
self governed by the law of retaliation ? Who ever 
countenanced cruelty in his code of ethics, but the 
wretch of unmerciful character and ruthless dispo- 
sition ? And who ever sanctioned injustice, but the 
fraudulent and dishonest ? 

As a general thing, it is unquestionably true, that 
the spirit and temper of the man enter deeply into 
his faith and morals, and give a distinctive character 
to both. We admit that doctrines and ethics pow- 
erfully affect the mind, and even mould the charac- 
ter. But there must be some adaptation of mind to 
the doctrine embraced, and the morals adopted and 
practised. And in the belief and conduct of each 
individual there will be something peculiar to indi- 
cate the real character of the inner man. 

And after carefully reviewing all the different 
forms of doctrine and systems of ethics ever pre- 
sented to the World, who can withhold the acknowl- 
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edgment that those proclaimed and established by 
the Son of God are infinitely superior to all ? His 
mild spirit and benevolent character run through all 
his doctrine, and give^ superlative excellency to all 
his moral teachings. Other doctrines and morals 
have been built upon fear and pride, and policy — the 
foundation of his is love. As the representative of 
that great and good Being whose name and nature 
is lave — ^s the Messenger of Peace and the bearer 
of good tidings to the world, he had no revelations to 
make, and no instructions to impart, but such as 
originate, and operate, and terminate in love. He 
came to conunend the love of God to the world ; 
and the great commandments of his moral code, 
upon which hang all his preceptive teachings, re- 
qu^e us to love our Maker supreniely and our fel- 
low-beings as ourselves. 

It was therefore proper that the apostle should 
iise the language of our text, in addressing those 
who had embraced the doctrine and imbibed the 
amiable spirit ofXhrist. *^ Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.^ Remain steadfast in the excellent spirit 
wherein ypu stand, ever cherishing for each other, 
the same benevolent regard that the Master bears 
tt>ward you. Suffer no root of bitterness to spring 
up in your midst and alienate your kind affection 
from one another — and while you profess to follow 
, a commoA^ Savior and to be guided by his heavenly 
religion, let your love be mutual and constant. 

Nor are the disciples of Christ required merely to 
loye one another. Their affections, like their faith, 
mift embrace the whole world. And whatever may 
Vl iheir peculiar attachments for kinsmen according 
i|^^ flesh and those of the same household of 
jd^y are bound to do good unto all m^w ^% 
~ \N^ oppoTtaqfty* No&ing short o( \aaN«t%^ 
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benevolence can answer the liberal demands of 
Christianity, or secure to man the full ehjbymelvt of 
those rich blessings^ which flow from the: love and 
practice of Gospel truth and righteousness. And 
violence, injustice, and cruelty must prevail until the 
law of Christian kindness extends ks benevolent in- 
fluence througiiout the earth, and becomes the gov- 
erning power in the hearts of every people. The 
gospel aims to brins in the blessed anfd halcyon days 
foretold by the prophet, wh^ri man shall neither hurt 
nor destroy his fellow, and the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge and the glory of the Lord! When 
this happy 9tate of things shall comb to pass, the 
strong ties of universal fraternity will be realized 
and acknowledged, and every man will behold in his 
fellow a friend and 6rotAer. 

But we desire to turn our attention more directly 
to the text ; and in discoursing upon the subject 
which it {)resents, we shall attempt a brief illustra- 
tion of the proposition that it is our duty to love one 
another. 

We need not labor to show what is meant by lov- 
ing a brothey. The most ignorant and supetficial 
thinkdr of oiir race knows the difference between 
regarding a fellow-being with setitiments of affection, 
and harbwing toward him unkind sind malignant 
feelings. Biit we have said that Christianity de- 
mands the exfercise of universal benevolence; and 
many persons find it difiicult to conceive how it is 
possible to comply with this requisition, and love 
all mankind. They have felt the warm glowings of 
fraternal affection toward their beloved companions 
n,nd friends ; but being unable to entertain the like 
feehngs for their enemies y they have at once conclu« 
ded that to love all men is an utter impossibility. 
But we think this concluBion is both hasty and 
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unauthorized. We have ever considered it an egre- 
gious and unhappy miatake to suppose that Chris- 
tianity requires us to cherish the same ardent feel- 
ings of friendship, and the same warmth of brotherly 
Jove, for a nfialicious enemy, that we bear toward an 
i^xcellent friend smd generous benefactor. Impossi- 
aUties are not required at our hands ; and the duty 
of Christians "ia a reasonable service.'' We ' are 
bound to regard the wants and the happiness of all 
nken : and in all our intercourse with &e world, we 
should do unto every man as we desire that he should 
do unto us, in an exchange of circumstances. The 
law and the {prophets require nothing more. 'And in 
thus fulfilling the law of love we evince the sincer- 
ity of our Christian profession, and show forth the 
jGplts of our Master's religion. 
. ',^ut after reaching the highest point of moral ex- 
^eS^iskcy to which mortals can attain, even under the 
bpfy influence of Christian principles^ and entering 
Mly into the spirit of universal good will, we shall 
still cherish peculiar attachments for our kinsmen in 
the flesh, our own household of faith, and our coun- 
try. 'The strong feelings of our nature and the laws 
^ which we are governed,, need not b6 violated ; 
nor is imy^ service required that we are unable to 
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^ 6bd»love| from whole to parts : but human soul 
Must tfse from iaditridual to the whole. 
sm-loto but sefNres^e virtuous mind to wake, 
4i^he small p^ble<stirs the peaceful lake ; 
T^e centre moied,^ a circle straight succeeds. 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
■ Mend, parent, neighbor, jUrs^ it will embrace ; 
f^ IKa eountry next ; and n^xt all human race ; 
jWig' jPde and more wide, th' o'erflowings of tii|» mind 
*{*^*Mkfe cverv creature in, of eVery kind ; 

smwBs around, with boundless ncnmlv'VAft'aX 
*^^hehQldB Uu imsgd in his 1^t«o&0^ 
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So far, therefore, as the spirit of love rei^s in 
the heart, man becomes assimilated to the diyinc 
nature, and renders acceptable obedience to the 
high commands of Hearen. And by the dnty of 
loving all men, we understand that we should culti 
vate and cherish feelings of good-Will toward all 
and instead of attempting to wrong or injure an] 
one, constantly labor for the well-being of all withii 
the sphere of our influence. Jesus is our great ex 
ampler; and the pure spirit of kindness that ap 
peared in his life and tempered hid whole conduct 
should be allowed to exert its benign power upoi 
our hearts, and characterize all the actions of ou 
lives. 

And in view of these considerations, we shal 
now proceed to offer a few brief reasons for the pei 
formance of the Christian du^ inculcated in our text 

1. The fact that we are all members of one fami 
ly, children of the same Father, and linked togeth^ 
by the sacred ties of a common brotherhood, fumisb 
es a powerful reason why " brotherly love" shoul 
be exercised and continued betw^n man and his fe] 
lows. In rehearsing the history of Israel, Stephe 
represents Moses as sa3dng to two Hebrews wh 
were at enmity and disposed to injure each othei 
" Sirs^ ye are brethren ; why do ye wrong one another? 
The simple fact that they were united by the bond 
of brotherhood, was deemed sufficient to justify th 
rebuke for their mutual strife and hostility. An 
when an unhappy contention arose between th 
herdmen of Abraham and those of Lot, the forme 
thus addressed the latter, '^Let there be no strife, 
pray thee, between me and thee, and betweeti m 
herdmen and thy herdmeii ; for toe be WetKrcu. 
Here w&a a sufficient reason iot ii s^^i^i^-^ ^sA ve 
cable settlement of a disptile w\ac^v/OKt^«^«tt»^ 
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Bfost dangerous results. And in all the controver- 
sies that arise in the world, and array man in hostility 
against his fellow, the same reason calls for meas* 
ilres of peaceful adjustment. 

So far a^ the ties of brotherhood extend, the ques- 
tion may properly be applied, " Why do ye wrong 
one another r' And as our Savior declared to a 
mixed assembly consisting of his disciples, his ene- 
mies and Others,' '* One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are hrethreny^ we infer that our obligations 
to refrain from evil and do good, extend to all hu- 
man Idnd. The law of relaxation is . utterly, con- 
demned in every case by the benevolent spirit of 
Christianity ; and no provocatipn whatever can jus- 
tify 4he return of evil for evil. Our own rights may 
be defended^ and our persons guarded against the 
attacks of malevolence ; but no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can render it lawful for man to wrong 
or injure his brother. In vain do we plead that we 
have been wronged — two wrongs never make one 
right. The true rule of our conduct — ^the proper 
standard of our morals is not found in the conduct 
of ethersr but in the righteousness of God and his 
Son. We may overcome evil — duty demands it — 
but the work mu^t be effected by the power of 
goodness, 

^In reproving the perfidy and wickedness of the 
Israelites, the prophet reminds them of their com- 
mon relation to " the Father t>f spinfSy" and thence 
shows the unreasonableness and injustice of their 
(disregard and hatred of each other. " Have we not 
pM one Father? haih not one God created us ? Why 
^we deal treacherously every inwsi ^^id^'eX >a.% 
i^^hr,J>y profaning the coveiiaivt ot o^x l^^^t^*^^'* 
'^'■^ nplation of the piost aacred \jotAs ol xrKtfsarT-' 
aod wicked to deal tiea«aw&tov:^^ ^'^ 
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those who are members of the same family, and 
children of a common Parent ! And to all belonging 
to the same fraternity with ourselves, and ehi^ng 
the parental relations of the same great JBeing, we 
are solemnly obligated to maintain affectionate re- 
gard, and ** let brotherly love cofttifttte,^^ 

But according to that doctrine which liolds that but 
a portion of mankind are the children of God and 
the purchase of his Spn, how can it be consistently 
maintained that our " brotherly love^^ should extend 
to those who do not belong to the family of which 
we are members, and who are ifiot, therefore, our 
brethren 1 We might regard them with favor and 
compassion' as we sometimes do the beasts of the 
field ; but our " brotherly love" cannot extend beyond 
the brotherhood in which we stand. And whatever 
professions may be made, fraternal obligations cannot 
be realized, and discharged any farther than the mind 
feels and acknowledges the extent of brotherhood. 

Think ye, that the friends of royalty, in the early 
struggles of this country for Independence, cherish- 
ed any S3rmpathetic feelings for our noble and ven- 
erated sires, who. pledged to each other" their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor," for the main- 
tenance of common rights, and the interests of a 
great Republic? No! They only lacked the op-: 
portunity to betray the land of their birth into the 
hands of invading foes ! They realized no fellow- 
feeling for the- ^chivalrotts patriarchs of American 
liberty: They belonged to another fraternity ; and 
their sympathies as cijtizens were all confined to the 
enemies and oppressors of their country. 

And think ye that a man can really believe that 
but a part of our race lire the children of God, and 
yet fe^l Jeindly afiTeetioned towsurd all men with 
irotherJy love 1 \ As well might you suppose that 
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leligioiis belief is utterly devoid of all infloence upon 
tbe human mind. No V There can be no true broth- 
erly affection where the ties of brotherhood are not 
realised. And one reason of our dissent from the 
popular theology of modem times, is fonnd in the 
fact, that it naturaUy tends to sever ^e bonds of 
imion between man^ and ma^, and to circumscribe 
the exercise of "brotherly love." We have wit- 
nessed the unhappy effects of partial and exclusive 
systems of faith ^ and our life shall be devoted to the 
important work of disseminating the gospel of im- 
partial grace and tmiversal good wiU. 

% Another reasbn why we should regard the 
duty enjoined in the text/ is, thaVour Sayior and his 
apostles have not only required it at our hands, but 
also exemplified its excellent fruits in their own 
livefi — thus leaving us an example that we should 
follow, iii their steps. Speaking in the name and 
by the^ authcnrity of the Highest^ they command us 
to show our faith in va universal go^[>el, by conduct 
at once imparually kind and beneficent. The true 
test jof Christian discipleship is found in no profes- 
sion, or external performances, but in a sincere af- 
fecstton for the humaii race. *'B.y this [ssLid the 
Master] shall aU men krufw that ye ore my disciples, 
tf ye have love one to another?^ No matter to what 
peculiar form of fkith an individual may adhere— 
whitev^r may be his mode of worship — and how- 
evm iocongruous his no^ons of speculative divinity 
-—with a heart glowing with fraternal love for all 
lai^kind, he may justly c'Jaim the exalted rank of 
a true disciple, of Jesus Christ. The spirit of the 
Jillflter is within him ; aud whatever^ may be the 
eipffisof his Aeac^, his heart is that of a Christian. 
j^^lp!!^^ no man anything [says the apostlQ\^ VsraXVc^ 
J^lllpe. 101 ; for he diat loveili^ aaov\Let\k&x)ixi\i^r 
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fQled the law Love worketh no ill to his 

neighbor: therefore love igthe fulfilling of the law." 
And in directing how the spirit > of Christianity 
should be exemplified, . he says, " If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink." 
Overcome his enmity by the subduing power oC 
kindness ; and thus by a single effort obtain a double 
advantage, in destroying an enemy and in gaining 
a friend. 

1 what peace, and harmony, and happiness, 
would bless our dwellings, sanctify all' our social re- 
lations, and exalt us to honor and dignity, were the 
divine command to love one another realized in its 
great importance, and faithfully practised in our dluly 
conduct) The harsh noise of discord would sooft 
die away upon the distant wind^-the violence of 
angry passions would be hushed into stillness — and 
the party strifes and jealousies 't)iat sever the bonds 
of union, and alienate the affections of man from 
his brother, would soon be absorbed in one generoue 
and allrp^rvading philanthropy ! . 

3. In the exercise of the momentous duty under 
consideration, we evince our love to God. "If 

tsays the apostle] a man say, I love Grod, andhateth 
is brother, he is a liar : for he that loverh not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen V All our devotional acts 
and protestations (^ love to the Deity, are hollow 
and hypocritical, while we harbor rkncoi^ous and 
malicious feelings toward our neighbor ! The im- 
age of God is in his children — ^if we love not the 
image, our affections are removed from the original. 
And how odious, in the sight of Heaven must be the 
character of that man who bows with affected so- 
lemnity before the public altar, to pay his vows nnta 
(be Most Higkj aad straightway circumventa cm 
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neighbor, and vents his malice and fury upon anoth- 
er ! Of what avail are loud pretensions to godli- 
ness, and repeated expressions of brotherly love 
for the world, while the demon of hatred reigns 
ascendant in the hieart, and the dagger of death is 
concealed under our garments! Brotherly love is 
the test of Christian discipleship, and the only sure 
evidence that we love God. In destitution of thiis 
shining excellency, our loudest professions of piety 
ar€» as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ! 

The deity himself can neither be profited nor in- 
jiBfed by us ; but he requires us to serve him by do- 
;i]^good to one another. H^ has made man his 
¥^eeiver. And in reference to God, we may well 
adopt the language of the Bc>ok of Job; '< If thou 
sinnest, wliat doest, thou against him? or if thy 
transgressions b^ . multiplied, what doest thou unto 
him ? If thou be righteous, what givest thou him ? 
or what receiveth he of thy hand ? Thy wicked- 
ness may hurt a man as thou art ; and thy righteous- 
ness may profit the son of man.'' God is too highly 
exaitf^d to be affected by the doings of feeble mor- 
tals ; apd he requires us to obey his commandments, 
that we ^mrs^lves and our fellow-beings may thus 
be aiivBntaged. '* For all the law is fulfilled in one 
wacd»^ eiven in this ; thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyielf." But, 

4# and lastly. Still another reason for obeying 
the. exhortation of the text, is found in the fact that 
oor own happiness, as well as that of our fellows, 
gready depends upon the possession and exercise of 
** bwrtherly love." We are not only allowed, but 
dn^ requires that we should seek enjoyment. Man 
UMMj^krally a social b^ing ; and the happiness of 
"*'* we are susceptible can never beattsdwed vcl 
.And the purest and higheal feAidx;^ Vc^Oql 
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we are capable of enjoying is the reslilt of brotherly 
affection. So far as this feeling is cultiyated, in the 
same ratio, is maa blessed with th6 richest happi- 
ness of social lif^. ' 

The household where love dwells is the abode of 
blessedness. Jealousies and strifes are there ex- 
cluded ; and peace with its attendant joys, reigns 
triumphant. The same harmomy and peace proceed 
from the cultivation of fraternal affections in the social 
circle ; and wherever real brojhetly love- is gener- 
ously reciprocated, the same happy fruits must al- 
ways appear. 

Aside, therefore, from every consideration of duty, 
our policy is bad when we seek for happiness in 
selfish exclusiveness, or hatred of neighbors and 
fellow-beings. Our happiness or misery is connected 
with that of our kindred flefth ; and iii the promotion 
of another's welfare, we ourselves must • particijpate 
in the enjoyment. 

" Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combmipg all below, and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end | 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Formed and impelled its neighbor to eipbrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good." 

As children of one Father and members of a com- 
mon family, our affections should therefore be re- 
ciprocal, and our interest mutual. The religion of 
our Sa^'ior aims to strengthen the bonds of union 
between man and man— to level every factitious 
distinction in society — and to promote peace and 
universal good will on earth. kT\d \\iav3L^\v Cluisti^ 
sm'ty h&8 been perverted by Tvaitovf-TOMv^^i^ \A.^>a 
and intolerant zealots, its powet Ui VcK^ftw^ "^ 
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morals and promote the happiness of man, yet re- 
mains undiminished. It imposes no onerous duty, 
but invites us to be happy, It asks no service at 
our hands, save that in which our greatest interests 
are deeply involved. And God is well pleased with 
our labors when we pursue that course of conduct 
which secures to us the blessings of peace, and the 
enjoyment of gOod days. Instead of fleeing the path 
of Christian duty, we should therefore thank God 
that it has been opened to our view, and run with 
cheerfulness and rejoicing the race that is set be- 
fore us. ■ ■ / > 

Let us, then, my brethren and friends, cultivate 
the spirit and temper of our divine Master. Let us 
make each other's joys and sorrows our own, in 
rejmcing with the prosperous and happy, and in 
sympathizing' with the afflicted and distressed. Let 
our lives be conformed to the standard of om faith; 
and while we realize the sacred ^es of universal 
brotherhood, toward all men, " let brotherly lowe con- 
tiaue?^ Amsn. 
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SERMON IV. 

MAN AN ACTIVE BEING. 
BY REV. H. BALLOU, 2d. 



''And the Lord God took the ma^i, and put him into 
of Eden to dress it and to keep it." — Gen. ii. 



the gkrden 
15. 



— ^That was the purpose for which man was plac- 
ed there : as our text expresses it, to dress the garden 
and to keep it. That was the business assigned 
him. " And the Lord God took the man, and put him. 
into the garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep i^." 
You are aware that there has been no little dis- 
pute among Christians, whether the account of the ' 
garden of Eden, which we have here, in the be^ 
ginning of Genesis, is a literal narrative, or merely 
symbolical representation ; whether there really was 
such a place as is here described, with such trees, 
such fruits, &;c., or whether the whole is an allego^ 
rical picture, as it wfere, designed to represent in a 
general way the primitive state of man. I wish it 
to be understood, that it is not our intention to enter, 
at all, into this question : for it is immaterial to th^ 
object we now have in view, which way we decide it;. 
Decide it either way, let it be observed that Ad4fl|. 
had a regular business, an allotted task, to attei^ 
That is the only idea we shall insist on. 
If we understand the naiTaU^e \\\.«tallY^ 
cording to our text, Adam waa XouV^ ^^"t^lf^^ 
garden of Eden, as we wo\3l^taV.e c\xat\p ^ 
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den at the present day. He was to dig it, to prtine 
it, to do evofything necessary to keep it in good 
order. And that must have been no small task. If, 
on the other hand^ we regard the account as figura- 
tive, and the garden as denoting man's original state, 
then the passage must mean, that Adam was to have 
a similar responsibility in the care and improvement 
of that state. He was to discipline his mind, to 
cultivate its powers, to govern his passions, to 
superintend the interests of his moral and intellec- 
tual natnre. ^ At all events, one thing is clear ; he 
had something to do — and not a little, neither. 
Whether it were physical, or mental labor, or both, 
the. charge^ with which he was put in commissicm, 
wair efiough to occupy his tim^, and task his powers. 
Let it, now, be distinctly remarked, that all this 
took place immediately after Adam was formed of 
thf^lp^ of the ground, as you may see by the con- 
t^ell and before he had partaken of the forbidden 
The very first thing we hear of him, after 
ilr^a^hed into him the breath of life, is, what is 
in the text, that " the Lord God took the man^ 
aad put him inta the garden of Eden, to dress it and 
to keep it.!' It was while he was yet innocent ; it 
^ was before sin had entered into the world. * Let this 
important circumstance be remembered; we shall 
hive some use for it, in the sequel, 
•^il^aving stated these preliminaries, we are now 
jM^y to lay down our general proposition, or doc- 
"*^ I which you will all see, at once, is^ounded ii| 
viz?VThat man was originally designed, 
mttde for an active, laborious cr«%X\si^. 
the original design, that maiv i^oviXi^^^^'^ 
world without much care, audi xo^, ^tL^ 
was normade foT iivdoVetAeaa^,^^- 
That is not conaisteax^Vfti^^ '*^^* 
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tare. He' was made for exertion. Sin, or not sin, 
be must work. The very fact, that he was created 
with active powers^ shows what he was intended 
for— for activity. When you meet with a creature 
manifestly constructed for the water, thoiigh you find 
it on deserts of sand,^ a thousand ;miles froili the 
ocean, you Hnow, by its fins, its gills, oni. other pe- 
culiarities, that it is an aquatic animal, and that wa- 
ter is its native ahd indispensable element. Or^ if 
you find a creature evidently constituted and formed 
for the air, you know it niust live in the air, or no- 
where. Atid if God has constituted us with powers 
and capacities adapted to care, toil, and hardship, 
we know that these form our indispensable element. 
We cian no more 6nj<iy life, out of them; than the 
fish out of water, or the bird out of the air. True, 
in all these cases, life may indeed be supported, 
a little while ; but it will soon become a painful 
struggle and end in death. v 

I am aware, my friends, that all this is ^ mani- 
fest,- so evident of itself, that it seems hardly neceii- 
sary to mention it thus particularly. And yet, we 
must remind you, that this very idea, self-evident as 
it is, has been overlooked in the old systems of di- 
vinity. It is a favorite hypothesis with many, that 
none of the care and labor, to which We are here 
subjected, belonged to the state of innocence, or 
was ^embraced in die original* design of our being, 
but that they come upon us as a punishment for sin, 
either our own, or Adam^s. How does this notion 
agree with the import of our text ? ythe common 
belief is, that, were k not for Adam's fall, which, it 
is said, deranged* the whole constitution of things, 
we should have escaped all the burdens of life. It is 
certainly remarkable what fantastic ideas people 
form to themselves, of the original "coadkioQcif man. 
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They imagine it to have been like a long, uninter- 
mpted holyday ; and in that pecnliarity they place 
ftie chief of its excellence, so far as outward cir- 
cumstances are concerned. No trouble, no anxiety, 
no toil, wa^ known. Young Spring reigned the 
whole year around ; the winds never mustered their 
strength; ihe air never grew inclement; but soil 
zephyrs laden with perfume, breathed along, exactly 
attempered to the senses. Above and below, was 
oiie perpetual smite. Earth spontaneously bore her 
fruits and ilowers, jmmixed with weeds, and man 
had only to put forth his hand and pluck the food 
that invited him on every luxuriant bough. His 
mind developed itself of its own accord, without 
solicitude or strenuous discipline. All that the hap- 
py blessed creature had to d6, was, to make himself 
as quiet as possible. And that is regarded as the 
supreme height of felicity ! That was Eden ! 

Such is the gorgeous, rainbow-colored vision, 
diat people have conjured up, of the original state 
cf innoceiH^. My friends, would you now see that 
vision all disappear, like the rainbow when the sun 
comes out and drives the clouds from the firmament ? 
Bring our text into view ; and take notice, that, in 
state of innocence itself, the very first thing the 
did with the man he had formed, was, to 
ijim his task and set him to work. He was 
pl^bred to lie idle, a single day ; he would have 
dillhapp)^ — out of his element. And if man 
sinned, if the same state of innocence 
»d down to the present hour, we should 
ibbUged to labor with all the faculties 
fen us. What else were t\ie^ gCT«lll«t^ 
^vur fond, languor-loving, «vcW^^^«^- \ 
9imd been consulted iti,t\ie foTTO».^o]a. ^^ \ 
aigbt have had a very -pxeity, ^€Xv.c«s»> 
8 
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little world, all flowers and sunshine, like a picture 
without shades, asiair as a smile, and as shallow 
too. We can only say, that such 4s not the world 
God saw fit to make. He has created a considerable 
quantity of hard, rough granite, as well as some of 
the softer materials ; and he has adapted our pow- 
ers, with perfect skill, to the condition in which he 
placed us, where diificulties are to be overcome, And 
where our very comfbtts depend on our vigilance 
and exerti(Hi. 

It is the law of our nature, that, in order to the 
full enj^oyment of life, we must take upon ourselves 
as much toil as our bodily constitution can well sus- 
tain. And it is equally necessary that we should 
have as much care, or mental effort, as our minds 
can dispose of, without breaking dowOj. Both body 
and mind must be occupied to the full, and eve^ put 
to the task, or their inherent active powers will turn 
back against ourselves, and war upon our peace. 
Lie idle they will not, and cannot ; and if we do 
not give them employment, they will find employ- 
ment to our cost. This is the imiversal experience 
of the world. You knoW that the idle man (so 
called) soon becomes his own tormentor. He crer 
ates for himself a thousand factitious wants, alid 
vexations^ and imaginary evils, infinitely worse than 
the real hardships of life. No wonder he is wretch- 
ed ; he is trying to live out of his element. 

Let us now proceed to another ^^n of considera-. 
tions. We have said, that God designed man for an 
active, laborious creature. And, my brethren,- he 
has succeeded in his design ; he has actually made 
man what he intended ; in point of fact, mankind 
are active and laborious. There may be miki. 
' vidual exceptions — we speaKof the human race, ^' 
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genersL Look into any department of life you 
please; ahd what a Hhronged, crowded, moving^ 
busy, hurrying scene do we behold!, Every class 
of people is on the alert. Those of every trade 
and occupation^ are toiling and struggling, from morn 
till night, from month to month, from year to year — 
the landsmen, the sailors, husbandmen, mechanics, 
merchants, professional men, all are alive in their 
fe^iBctiv^ putsuits. ^s we approached your city, 
the other morning, we heard, from afar, the hum and 
clatter of industry agoing up, like di^tagt thunder, 
from every quarter. If you listen, now, the tu- 
mnltuoua sound invades the silence of this temple. 
At this instant, all without these walls is like a vast 
hive, swarming with intense activity.^ And your 
city is but the great world in miniature. The myr- 
iads, who cover the whole face of earth and ocean, 
are at work, some in one pursuit, some in another, 
some in serious business, some in frivolous — ^but all 
are in motion. So effectually has God made man 
actiire and laborious. 

A question, of great and far-reaching significance, 
arises here. There must be at the bottom of all 
tlus, some moving power, universally felt, some mo- 
tive, operating throughout the human race, to keep 
them in this incessant activity, — what is it ? When 
you ga into a vast establishment of machinery, and 
«!# the thoiis^ii^ wheels, and shafls, and spindles, 
^f|i^ on every^and, above and Below, you know 
radie is |ome o^ propelling power to the whole : 
:s|i^g, so^ weight, or some band, i^hich the 
provided Tor the purpose, and which, if you 
ail will stop. And now, what is the strong 
iwer, that God has placed in our nature, to 
ie innumerable wheels of human labor «.t 
? Here, we wish to lay dovju \!£i'& ^^- 

.. Si..'. ' ^ , ' 
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8wer, in the plainest terms possible, that you may 
have the opportunity to try its corroctnesa. My 
brethren, the motive to exertion in all these cases, 
is supplied by immediate wants and circumstances, 
by the present necesi^ity of action, by consideration 
of consequences that belong exclusively to this state 
of being ; and is never, in a single inista^nce, drawa 
from any idea of eternal retributions in another 
world. Such is the character of the motive that 
propels all the machinery of life's toil and struggle. 
How shall I illustrate this subject so as to bring out 
the naked matter <)f fact, here ? Let me appeal to 
yourselves : What is it that drives the ten thousand 
husbandmen, scattered from the St. Lawjrence to 
the gulf of Mexico — what is it that drives them 
regularly into their fields, at every rising sun, and 
holds them there till nightfall, drudging, tl^eir lives 
long, till they wear themselves out ?^ — what^^otive ? 
The motive to obtain a living, a competence, or 
wealth; to support in comfort and respectability 
those who are dependant on them ; or, perhaps, love 
of the employment ; at any rate, something pf this 
kind. May I just ask, is it not the fear of eternal 
damnation that makes the farmer work ? No, never. 
My friends, nobody ever thought of so absurd an 
idea. And the same is true of all the other voca- 
tions in comfnunity. Ye mechanfcs ! what do you 
toil for, in your shops ? Or, could I lift my voice 
80 as to be heard by ^11 the merchants in this city, 
and ask, what chains them to their counters, or 
sends them through the perilous mazes of specula- 
tion, you would hear the same answer returned from 
them all, and from every other profession, too : 
Immediate rewards, present gratification, present usB" 
fulness or honor ! There, my mends, lies the om- 
nipotent force, that moves the ponderous, multifari- 
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ous macblnery of the world. And it works well — 
is efficient God, who made our nature, understands 
peifectly what motive will best answer to keep it in 
acdonf. 

Suppose, now, that in our scheming wisdom, we 
should conclude to change this universal motive- 
power, and to introduce one of our own contrivance, 
in place of that which ^e Creator provided, and 
which has operated so well for six thousand years. 
We will suppose (pardon the absurdity!) that our 
Convention has, this day, the power to set aside the 
old motives, drawn from present considerations, to 
annul them entirely in all the business of the world, 
and to substitute a new set, drawn from the doctrine 
of eternal Te^bution. How would this new set 
work, in the hard tug of life ? I think that would 
test them. People seem confident that the motives 
presented by^n eternal retribution must be infinitely 
more effective than those derived from present con- 
siderations — ^they come from so infinitisly greater 
objects. It would gratify at least an innocent curi- 
osity to know how they actually would op^r^tte ; how 
they would operate, not in* theory, but in practice ; 
fpr it is often the pase that what looks very imposing 
in theory, proves worthless in practice. Let us, 
then, try them. We will go to the husbandmen, the 
jBiechanics, to every class, and say, Friends, you have 
hitherto been under a prodigious delusion. We will 
^nvince thein, thoroughly, that it can make no dif- 
ilrence in any respect, during this life, whether they 
601^61 strike another blow or not; that they will be 
jttilas Tich, as healthy, as wise, as respected, in 
'■^ei^ sense as happy ; that thek farms^, their mer- 
'^^tuMadi^, their stud^ies, will prosper just as well, if 
^.^^^j^e^^i give them another thought. We will 
Ay panlyze sill their natvital \xi^«tk>iN^'& \a 
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activity ; and then, bring the terrors of eternity to 
bear upon them, in order to set them again in motion. 
Make them believe that their everia^sting weal or wo 
depends on their striving incessantly, as now, in all 
the pursuits of human enterprise. . That is the boast- 
ed motive ; enforce it upon them. Try to drive on 
the business of life, for two or three years, by the 
fear of eternal damnation — and how will it wprk? 
My friends, we know how it would work. , The 
whole system of affairs would stand still, like a set 
of machinery when the main band is detaohed. 
True, we might, no\^ and then, get up a partial re- 
vival of business, and bring perhaps a sixth part of 
the community, in certain «towns, into sc»ne degree 
of action, for eight or ten months; and theti all 
would be dead again. We hiight employ a few agi-» 
tating terrorists, to go through the countiy, Imd pro^ 
duce a commotion ; but their course would be like 
that of a boa,t through stagnant water — all froth and 
foam arouiid,' and no trace at a little distance behindi 
Nobody would do more than just enough to secure 
the eternal prize ; there would be no spontaneous, 
hearty, life-long struggle in business, as now. So 
great is the difference, iq actual effect, between the 
inotives which God has adiipted to our natore, and 
those which we might substitute. 

I shall not stop, now, to apply this illustration to 
the ulterior object we have, all along, had in view ; 
for I am confident that you have already anticipated 
me, in your own thoughts. We need only say. If 
you would move mankind to moral and religious ef- 
fort, you must pay some deference to the indications 
God has given us, in the very constitution of our 
nature, as to the choice of means. Make use of 
those motives which our Creator has provided witbi^ 
in us, and immediately around us ; and ycm wiB Stti 
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dem operate infinitely better, in practice, than any 
remoter considerations we caii^ adduce, how power- 
fill soever th^ may seem in theory. ' The history 
of all the moral refornis, that are succeeding to any 
noticeable extent, confirms this position. Look at 
the great temperance reformation in our country. 
Many of you can remember, some twenty years ago, 
when the endeavor was^to^^heck intemperance, and 
rescue its victims, by appeals to an eternal retribu- 
tion hereafter. What good did it do 1 The pulpits 
thundered with the sound of everlasting wo. The 
tippler and drunkard were told, and believed, that 
an endless hell awaited them. All the force which 
jthis inotive could exert was exhausted upon them. 
And to what effect ? I will not say that it never re- 
cluxfked one ; for, amid the infinite combinations of 
temperatneht, occasion, and circumstance, there ii^ 
perhaps^no means, howsoever trivial 'or perverse, that 
lias not, in some individual instances, been attended - 
with success. But it is well known, that no deliv- 
4srance was wrought in the earth. Intemperance 
still increased. The cry arose, that it was coming 
down, like a sea, upoh us, and that th^ ship was on 
the pmnt of sinking. Another method was tried : 
the appeal was directed to the |)resent evils and 
immediate consequences of the vice ; the whole 
matter was^laid open to public view, and the natural 
mode of cure pointed out ; and|^en, a change began 
to be felt throughout the entire body of society. 
The steersmen had, at last, laid their hands upon 
l^e helm, and the ship instantly lufiled up into the 
iifi^^ That t(7a^ the helm ; they had, before, been 
)0g|||lg ait the air. 
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part of tliis discourse, ^ad follow it into the depart^* 
ment of moral and religious duty. In these re- 
spects, too, man was made for an active, laborious 
creature. In morals and religion, as in all other 
concerns, he has much to do, which he cannot neglect 
with impunity ; for here^ as Otherwhere, activity, toil, 
is still his element, and he cannot be happy out of it. 
I state this, with the more particularity, because 
there are gross misapprehensions of our doctrine oa 
the point It is sometimes thought that Universal- 
ists hold mankind have little to do, in religion. 
They hold, it is said, that our future salvation is all 
sure, perfectly secured in Cod's own counsel, and 
that, of course, nothing is lefl for uis, but to be glad, 
and to make ourselves just as quiet as possible^ 
Never was there a greater misrepresentatioti. True, 
we do believe our Creator intended our existence to 
be a blessing to us, and not an everlasting curse. 
And we believe, that, when he brought us into being, 
he knew what he was al^out ; that he did not leave 
the matter at loose ends^ but took care of the result. 
To us it seems no mark of piety to suppose that 
God created us without knowing or caring what 
should be our final destiny. But then, we know, 
also, that it is the law, both of his revelation ai^d of 
our nature, that we should toil, with all our powers, 
in the great field of spiritual exertion ; Uiat we 
should labor, not to change God, or his purposes, 
nor to alter our final, condition, but to change our- 
selves, and to improve our own characters. We 
must strive in the way of repentance, of reformation, 
of experimen^tal and prsictical piety. We must train 
up our affections in love to God and heavenly things, 
and conquer that engrossing worldly-mindedness to 
which we are so prone. Evil passions and wicked 
desires are to be subdued, and the divine spirit of 
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Qoiyersal benevolence to be attained and confinned 
in our hearts and lives. A vast enterprise ! and 
who is sufilcient for these things, but by the grace 
of God, who worketh within us, both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure ! , Here, my brethren, is a 
boundless field of spiritual labor ; and if we would 
know anything of the comforts and blessedness of 
religion, we must work in it. Our very natures are 
9uch, that there is no more peace lor us, in: idleness, 
here, than otherwhere. 

We have said that our sentiVnents^ on this point, 
have been much misrepresented. Is it not to be 
feared, that the subject has been misapprehended, 
even by some who bear our name ? Are there not 
too many, who have barely learned that all are to be 
saved, all to be happy ! and that is enough for them. 
They are glad to find out there is no endless hell, 
that the stbrv of fire and brimstone and eternal tor- 
ment, is a fable, and that their everlasting interest 
is safe. That is the doctrine for them ! it leaves 
them so little to do. They may, indeed, think it 
best to conduct tolerably well, in die common busi- 
ness of the world ; but as to any systematic course 
of effort on the subject of personal religion, any la- 
boring for it; training their minds to it by constant 
watchfulness and prayerful application, they hold^ to 
jfio such thing. The beauty of the religion, in their 
view, is, that tl^ey can let all these matters manage 
for themselves, while they attend to other concerns. 
Ah, my friends ! that is a most ruinous mistake ; 
more pernicious to your highest interests, than it 
would be^ infer no occasion to engage in secular 
piirsmts, because your future existence does notd^ 
]p9il4<^n them. You are suffering your spiritual na- 
ID rtin to waste, ai^d to arm itself against you. 
I, earnest exertion my friexvia, \a \!w& ^t\^ 
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condition oh which you can either enjoy, or prop- 
erly know, the truth. 

Perhaps it will he said, the .speaker seems to 
make out religion a hard, laborious way of life ^ we 
thought it was an easy, instead bf a toilsome ser^ce. 
Yes, my friends, it is an easy service, when we have 
become accustomed to it. And one reason why it 
is easy and delightful is, that it is laborious. It 
would \)i at wfir with our nature, werp it not so. 
People sometimes appear to think that a pleasant 
religion must be one in which there is little to do. 
If some scheme could be devised, that required 
nothing at all of us, that prescribed no duties what^ 
soever, not evien the trouble of going to church, that 
would be perfection ! If you know anything of hu- 
man nature, you know that such a religion would be 
the most insupportable^ ever conceived of. Jt might 
answer for a day, possibly for a month ; but try it 
for two or three years, and there is not a soul under 
heaven that could endure it. ^ Take that little child, 
who coihplains of his task at school, and who wii^hes, 
in his ignorance, ^hat he were released from every- 
thing of the kind. Provide an institution, for him, 
completely to his taste, s^nd him where there are no 
books, no study, no instruction , where he shall have 
pothing to do, but to sit still ; &nd, at the close of 
the first half-day he may, perhaps, come home well 
pleased. That is the school for him ! But send 
him again ; let him try it, a week, or a naonth ; 
and he will beg, as for life, that you will give him 
something to do, or send him to any school rather 
than to that. It is the imperative dems^d of na- 
we within him. We, my brethren, have a reli- 
gjon o/yoy^UDspeakab\e and iviVY oi ^ot^ • ^^s^.^^ws^i 
rou know how to turn it, at oxvc^, \xv\o ^ ^\iJ\, \as8v»i^ 
fess, insipid affair, disgusting eveis. \a A^t^^* tos»^ 
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thoughtless ? Only take away ks requirements, so 
that it shall exact no effort on our part; or, which 
is the same thing, pay no attention to its com- 
mands, neglect its duti(§s, throw off its yoke entirely 
from our necks ; and you will soon find it a dead 
carcass, that would nauseate the stoutest spirit under 
heaven. , People will not, and cannot abide long by 
any religion unless it be presented to them in a way 
to give scope to their active powers, and call them 
forth into exertion. 

My brethren, you especially who are engaged in 
the ministry, I pray you bear with the freedom of this 
address : would you see a society grow and prosper ? 
Remember the principle we have now illustrated. 
Put every member, you can, of that society, to work 
— to woi*^, personally, in the cause of religion. That 
is the great secret of success and permanent stability. 
Let there be no idleness, in any quarter. There 
are the children that.ijieed to be gathered into your 
Sunday schools ; bring them into the work. There 
are your youths and maidens; give them a sphere 
of activity as teachers, and as members of other as- 
sociations for religious improvement. There are 
the older men and women, to be brought under the 
responsibilities of a solemn and expUcit profession 

' of their Savior's name. And there U, above all 
. things, the duty of diffusing, through every class, 
the spiritual influences, which shall make the doc- 
tiiae you preach a livuig power, working in the heart, 
and prompting to continual attainments in holiness. 
.And you, my hearers all, let us not forget these 
tliinss,buf carry the remembrance away with ua^ 
I«et us make a practical reality of oiai^^^orsi. ^M^ 
^i^mmpd, that, to know the depths of \\a eoii^'^^^^^-i 

-^^^ strength of its support, we iira^ c-^if?^ "^^ 
mraelvea. If we do so, we lihsXV Spi*. *aa^ 

^ in tAe Lord is not iniram. Kwi*- 
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SERMON V. 

THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 
'by rev. h. baLlou. 

" Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we have receivefl 
mercy, we faint not."— 2. Cor. iv, 1. 

As the first word in the text evidently has refer- 
ence to the apostle's argument and theme which go 
before, we shall duly notice the same, that thereby 
we may arrive at a correct understanding of the 
ministry mentioned in our text. 

Beginning with the fifth verse of the third chap- 
ter, and carefully observing the theme of the writer, 
we arrive at our object. " Not that WvO are sufficient 
of ourselves to think anything of ourselves ; but our 
sufficiency is of God ; who also hath made us able 
ministers of the New Testament ; not of the letter, 
but of the spirit ; for the letter Itilleth, but the spirit 
giveth life!'* -Here aare several things worthy of 
notice. 

1. The entire dependance of, the gospel minister 
on God to, render liam efficient in his holy calling. 
As an abstract proposition, this fact will be admitted 
by all, ^nd yet it is to be feared, that the absence of 

« realizing sense of its truth, pflen renders the la- 
ors of preachers little .better than sounds without 
substance. 

2. When God makes a minister, he makea 
able one. By their wisdom, ways^ ^xid means^ 
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may succeed in making ministers ; and they may be 
sach as those who make them will be pleased with, 
and even proud of. They may be learned and elo- 
quent ; fashionable and fascinating ; yet they will 
be as vain-aa are those who make them, and as des- 
titute of the true spirit, wisdom, and meekness of 
the gospel of life and salvation. 

3. We learn from what we hire before quoted, 
tliat the apostles were not made ministers of that^ 
which killeth, but of that which giveth life. The 
apostle proceeds : " But if the ministration of death, 
written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so 
that the children of Israel could not steadfastly be- 
hold the face of Moses for the glory of his coiinte- 
Bance ; which glory was to be done away, how shall 
BOt the ministration of the spirit be rather glorious. 
For if the ministration of condemnation be glory, 
much more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory. For even that which is made 
gl(Rioiis had no glor/ in this respect, by reason of 
that excelleth. Forifthat which was done 
§^s' glorious, much more that which remain- 
rious !" i Here, again some remarks may 
^r^ On what we have here quoted, it seems 
iMe ta remark: 
1. The ministration of which the apostles were 
not fltt9^ ministers, is called a ministration of death 
and ^ti^ndemnation ; and the ministration of which 
Jtoy Itego -lBMl^ ministers, is called a ministration of 
ft» SMR^Vipd of righteousness. And we may fur- 
iStit^ tdijIf^A^ ^ ^^® ministration of death is so ball- 
it killeth, the other, because it giveth 
called the ministration of life. And we 
add, that as the one ministration ia 
_ istration of condemnaliou^ ii^ twk^ ^Cfi» 
:|ftSbif the ministratiou of j\»\^e>%JtafiXL. 

9 
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2. The apostle informs us that the ministration of 
death and of condemnation, with all its glory, was to 
be done away, and that it was then already done 
away. 

3. Let us now duly notice the several words, 
which we may rightly use, to. designate the two 
ministrations, of which the apostle spake. The one 
is called the ministration of death, and of condem- 
nation ; the other we designate by the words, spirit, 
life, righteousness, and justification. In relation to 
this last ministration, let it be carefully noticed, that 
the life, obtained by the ministration of the spirit, is 
spiritual life ; and is a life of righteousness, in which 
alone we can be justified. 

We still follow the apostle : " seeing then that we 
have such hope, we use great plainness of speech ; 
and not as Moses, which put a veil over his face, 
that the children of Israel could .not steadfastly look 
to the end of that which is abolished ; but their 
minds were blinded v for until this day remaineth the 
same veil untaken away in reading of the Old Tes- 
tament; which' veil is done away in Christ. But 
even until this day, when Moses is read, the veil is 
upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn 
to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away. Now the 
Lord is the spirit; and where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty." Here again we remark as follows: 

1. The abolition of the ministration of death and 
condemnation, and the bringing in of the better and 
more glorious ministration of the spirit, of life, o^. 
righteousness, and justification, filled the apo; 
with hope, and authorized them to use such pi; 
ness of speech as would commend the word of 
to the understanding of those who heard it. 

2. The blindness of the Jews, and their unbi] 
otthe gospelf were occaBioned by their not eeeiaji 
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to the end of that ministration, which was abolished, 
and done away in Christ. 

3. In view of this subject as it now lies before 
us, it appears evident, that those, who in our times, 
are ministers of a dispensation of d^ath and condem- 
nation, which has no limits, but which condemns to 
endless death, are not, in fact, the true ministen^ 
even of the law of Moses. For it is seen clearly, 
that, according to the apostle, the ministration of 
di^ath and condemnation was to be done away, and 
that it is done away in Christ ; and moreover, that if 
it had not been that Moses put a veil over his face, 
the children of Israel would have seen Jo the end 
of that ministration of condemnation. Where then, 
let us ask, does this ministration of endless con- 
demnation have its origin ? Certainly not in the 
law of Moses. Will any one contend tha.t it is found 
in the more glorious ministration of the spirit, of 
life, of righteousness, and of jtistification ? Sp we 
might suppose, according to much of the preaching 
of our times. But its gross improjpriety is too ap- 
parent to require refutation. 

The apostle concludes this chapter with the fol- 
lowing remarkable words : " But we all, with open 
face beholding, as in ^ glass, the glory of the Lor4, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the spirit of the Lord!" Here we remark, 
X. By the expression, open face, the apostle 
infly means, that the veil which was ^n the 
#f Moses, of which he had sppken, was re- 
from those who saw the glory of the Lord 
dnistration of the gospel. And, 
^ gives us to 'Understand, that a clear and 
Ifjion of the ministration of life, exerts a pow- 
fnind to change it into its ovfn \tMk^'ft>i^o«L 
f^f the ministration of deat\L ^.u'ii caw\^«v:- 
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nation, to the glory of the ministration of life, of 
righteousness, of the spirit,- and of justification. 

We have now come to our text; and we have 
C09ie ta it in the way in which the aposde himself 
came to it. And in a way too, by which we under- 
stand what he means by " this ministry." 

" Therefore seeing we have this ministry, ai^ we 
have received mercy, we faint not." 

The attention of the audience will now be called 
to the consideration of the following subjects : 
> I. The nature and attributes of this ministration 
of life. ' 

II. What it communicates and what it effects ; and, 

III. The reasons why the apostles did not faint, 
or were not discouraged in their labors in this min- 
istry. ^ 

I. As to the nature and attribiites of this ministra- 
tion, we shall find it a fixed and an abiding law, or 
principle, of our moral nature. It is as old as man. 
All the account .we have of this fixed law, recorded 
in the Scriptures, is but a representation or manifest- 
ation of what was, before th6 Scriptures were writ- 
ten, as true as it has been since. The fact which 
we here state, though obviously true, when duly 
considered, seems not to have been generally noti- 
ced. In its development, or manifestation, it is suc- 
cessive to the ministration of condemnation, that is^ 
in the mind and understanding, of the moral agent. 
We come to the knowledge of moral principles by 
experience ; but all moral principles, are the samd, 
at all times, the' same before we experience or know 
them, as afterward. The transgression of any known 
duty is> in the nature of things, necessarily followed 
fvjiA conscious condemnaUon. ^T\i\% *\& "a. tivvcvxstra- 
tjon of death. And tliough t]b\a TsjMv\sU^>I\Qivv*\^\.^>w> 
done away, while the tjansgtea^x ^^a >5S^^«t *\\., \i^ 
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cannot see its end. The abolition of this ministra- 
tion of death is effected in the heart by the agency 
of the spirit of divine truth, imparting the knowledge 
of divine goodness to the understanding. This sub- 
ject is expressed by the apostle thus, as "ive have 
before noticed : " But even unto this day, when Mo- 
ses is read, the veil is updn their hearts Never- 
theless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall 
be taken away." The things of which we are 
speaking, are truths, which have always existed in 
the nature of man, and were the. same before the 
Bible or any part of it was "written, as they have 
been since. They were not made true by being 
written iii the Scriptures, but they were there writ- 
ten because they "were true. The declaration of the 
name of the Lord, "The Lord Gk)d, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and. abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, and transgres^on, and sin, and that will by 
no means clear the guilty," was as true before it was 
recorded by Moses, ks it has been since. 

We now see that this ministration of life, ef the 
spirit, of righteousness, andof justification, partakes 
of the divine nature^ or is a manifestation of God to 
man. It is the nature of God to be gracious ; it is 
consistent with his nature to forgive sin, and so 
long as sin exists, it must remain consistent with 
Grod to show mercy. 

li. That which this ministration communicates, 
and what it effects, have already, in part, been no- 
ticed. /What it communicates the apostle acknowl- 
edges in our text, by the expression, " as we Vx.'a.N^ 
l^ceived mercj/^ The apostles liad leeevj^^ \)s\fe 
j»iat4!jr, the forgiveness of sins, whicliit i» \\iCi TL"aX\a«k 
fCl^ vdniatr&tion to communicate. T^l© i\a.\A»^ 
Mffaiy effect followed ; they , -wiCbi owi^^. i^«^ 

9* 
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beholding the glory of the Lord, were changed 
the, same image. Its transforming power wroi 
this change in their hearts, and delivered them i 
the power of sin,.apd the ministration of conden 
tion, into the liberty of the sons of God. 

Before this apostle experience ithe change 
which we are speaking, he was under the cohd 
nation of the ministration of 'death. And tho 
that ministration was done away in Christ, the 
diktor of the new and better covenant, he could 
see to the end of that which was abolished, 
knew .not either the nature or the power of 
grAce by which sin is taken away. Yet that gt 
or mercy was an eternal, abiding principle, and ' 
manifested to him by the Lord Jesus, who, by 
divine power, removed the veil which was on 
heart, and appeared to liim i|i the glory of the n 
istration of the spirit, knd of life. ^ . 

And here it may be well to notice the mannei 

communication which characterized this minis 

tion of Divine mercy. This we shall find perfe 

to agree with the apostle's statement in the chaj 

following the one in which our text is recorc 

• He describes the character and condition of one, 

whom the transforming power of the ministration 

life had wrought the change of which we h 

spoken : *' Therefore, if any man be in Christ, 

is a new creature ; old things are done away ; 

hold, all things are become new." And then 

adds — " And all things are of God, who hath rec 

ciled us unto himself by Jesus Christ, and hath gi* 

to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that^C 

WB8 in Christ, reconciling the world unto hims 

not imputing their trespasser wtlXq x^CL^m-^^^L^is 

committed unto us the woid. oi tftcow^^^^vwi. "^ 

^en, we sore ambassadois foi CVmsX,^^ \Jassvx# 
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diii beseeck you by us ; we pray you in Christ's 
stead, be yereconciled to. Qod. For he hadi made 
nim tcrbe sin Tor us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him." 

In what we liave now quoted, from the apostle, 
we find several things eet forth, which throw miich 
light ^n our subject: . 

t> The character and condition of one who has 
experienced the change described by the apostle, 
from the glory of the ministration of condemnation, 
^ ^ the ^eater glory of the ministration of life and 
i^hte^sness. fie is said to be a new creature. 
Ijte oidi things of the ministration of death are past 
«nd gone ; and the new things of the ministration 
of.li^ now remain, instead of> those Which have 
passed away. 

2. AH this work is of God. No part of it is the 
p]:oduction of the wisdom of man — none brought 
about _^ the works of man. 

3. 'the eilect of this work of God is the i^on- 
ciiiation of the creature U) God, which constitutes 
him righteous ; not by imputing a righteousness to 
him, which belongs to another ; but by working in 
him both to will and to do that which is right. 

4. In this divine process, trespasses are not im- 
puted. No charge is brought, no o^ence is alleged. 
Not because no offence has been committed ; but be- 
cause the offender has already been accused and 
condemned under the ministration of condemnation; 

^3 ministration, God, who is gracious and 
who forgives sins and transgressions, does, 
^ans, clear the guilty. But ^he ministratioui 
lousness^ being designed to xnaike X^'^ m\2l<^ 
righteous, its work is not lo YDa^xiilue Xx««k* 

tation of sin 19 not ihe wox\l oi ii)5^» IP** 
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pel ministry. Are we asked, if it be not the d 
of the gospel minister to set the sinner's pffen 
before him, and to show him their heinous nati 
and their condemning power? We answer, i 
may be necessary, and so did the apostles ; yea, i 
so did Jesus ; but they never pretended that l 
work was the ministration of reconciliation,, 
which God does not impute men's trespasses u] 
them. 

If we compare the ministration of Jesus, by wh 
Paul was made acquainted with him, and i 
brought out of darkness into the marvellous light 
the gospel, and by which he was changed. into 
blessed image of the Redeemed, With the minis 
tion of many in our times,, who labor to produce 
same effects on their unbelieving hearers, the 
ference will appear a^stonishing. In the latter, l 
awful, how tremendous are the fearful depunciati 
and threatenings presented to the listening sinn 
A ministration of death and condemnation rus 
forth like a torrent, overwhelming tl^e soul with 
prehensions of never-ending wo. In ithe fom 
what sweetness, wh^t mildness, what gentlem 
what kindness, and what mercy, do we find ! Je 
made himself known to the vile perse6utor, and i 
was enough. O ! that ministers wjould learn of 
sus, and then would their labors b^ blest ! 

III. We may now attempt to giVe some of the i 
sons why the apostles, having this ministry, i 
having received mercy, did not faintj or were 
discouraged in the labors to which they were 
pointed. We may first consider the negative. 
was Dot because there were no obstacles to be 
countered, no formidable oppoB\X\ow \o \i«> Wet'ws 
TLe whole Jewish hieaicViy, "wiOa. ^\\& fiX^« 
^adidons, with the whole ^ei^^ ol «vx^«t^ 
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wbich had been gathering strength for ages, pre- 
sented an opposing front, which no human wisdom 
or human means could successfully encounter. If 
we duly consider the mighty power which the 
schools always exert in all communities, and more 
especially in communities in which the common 
people are illiterate, and consider likewise that there 
was not one in the wprld which favored the cause 
in which the apostles labored, or did not oppose it, 
as far 88 ^possible, we shall be fully convinced that 
it was not because there were no auiversaries to tjie 
gospel, that the apostles were not discouraged. 

The same opposition, in kind, existed in the 
aboininable superstitions of the Gentiles, whose idols, 
priests, and altars exerted all their influence, as did 
the superstitions of the Jews, against the religion of 
Jesus. Add to all this the arm of civil government^ 
in every place, where the apostles preached, and 
we have before us, a strengdi of opposition, that 
would haTe discouraged anyone, not armed with di- 
vine powQr and authority. The sore persecutions 
which the messengers.of Jesus suffered, for his 
name's sake, fully confirm these suggestions. 

Nor was it the expectation of any worldly gaiii of 
wealth, or honor, which susftained the courage of 
the meek^ humble disciples of the divine Master. 
Poverty, stripes^ bonds, and imprisonments, with dis- 
honor, in the eye Of the rich and great, and even 
death -itself, lay in their path. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this mass of opposition, these heralds of the 
cros9 were not discouraged ; nor did they faint ; for 
wMph the fqllomng reasons may be assigned : 
-^l. They Were fully persuaded oi x!^^ \.tvsSsv ^^ 
[dif^ffe which they preached. ^\i'KVt ^x^w^s^ 
Pledge of Jesus, as to his preac\i\iig,\iva m\t^^^^^ 
km0^^og8 9.nd death, and tia leauiiecxha^ «sA 
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ascension, left no scruples in their minds. Tlie 
gbspel which they preached, they learned of Jesus; 
its divine testimony he had sealed with his blood, 
and God had sanctioned its truth, by raising him 
from the dead. As they knew all these facts, they 
could entertain no doubts in. relation to them. On 
this rock of truth they stood confirmed, as on a rock 
in the ocean. They could look on their right hand, 
and see the mighty waves of opposition raging, and 
on their leR, and behold the foaming surge, and all 
without the least dismay. Without allowing this 
confidence to the apostles/who can render a reason 
for their firmness and perseverance ? . Granting it 
to them, who can wonder that they were not dis- 
couraged ? , 

2. They had, themselves, received the mercy, 
the forgiveness of their sins, which this ministry, to 
which they were appointed, freely bestows. And 
they felt themselves indebted to communicate to 
others what they had received, accordingly as they 
were directed by their master, who said to them, 
" freely ye have received, so freely give." He had 
freely laid down his life for this cause, and they 
were willing to lay down theirs. Thus devoted, 
they fainted not. Had they not been acquainte^y 
by their own experience, with the grace of this 
giving^ ministry, being destitute of its spirit, 
could not have been willing to labor, at such 
to communicate it to their enemies^ But as tM^ 
were in possession of its spirit and life, their servi- 
ces were free, and sweet to themselves. 

3. They loved their divine Master, they loved 
the truth which he had committed to them, and they 

Joved the lahoi to which they "wcte ^-^^Vj^v^^*^ ^xvd 

moreover , they rejoiced that \hey ^wetft ^^iewxoix^l 

worthy to suffer for his sake. Va ixiW ^o^^esstfsisL^ 
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such love, who can wonder that they were not dis- 
IcoQiaged ? In room of weakening them, the oppo- 
«ition they had to encounter, gave them joy and 
[filled them with a courage ^hich no danger could 
intimidate. What power can dishearten love ? What 
lean overcome it ? It is stronger than death ; it 
^OTei*comes the power ef death: and according to 
its stirength are its triumphs. If we contemplate 
the care, the toil jand labor, which fathers and moth- 
ers encounter and endure for the love they have 
for their offspring, we have before us but a faint rep- 
lesentation of the strength of that love which sus- 
tained the Savior and his apostles in the work, in 
which thciy were engaged. In room of wondering 
^t the perseverance of the apostles, we are rather 
^iiup4|od. at the blindness and enmity of their per- 
" »cators. 

-. The apostles had directly before their eyes, 
bright example of the divine Master ; and all 
J had to do was to follow it. They therefore 
ihored, ** looking unto Jesus, who, for the joy which 
iras set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
ame." There is a power in example which im- 
cts a stimulation whiqh is hard to overcome, or 
scessfully to oppose. These apostles were ac- 
ted, with the Scriptures of the prophets ; they 
ad Isaiah's description of the sufferings of 
and they had seem him endure them. They 
en him '' despised and rejected of men ; a man 
lioxiGwU, and acquainted with grief." They had 
ni^D. hide their faces from him, and they had 
this themselves ; they had seen him '* brought 
a!^kpb to the slaughter, and as a eViee'^ \)^lQkt^ 
i^mnm is dmnb, bo he opened noX \v\^ moraScL^ 
0judaeen the meekness, the 'humffity,\!tke -vflv- 
^^ J0ve viicli characterized tYve ^e o% ^^^^"^ 
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example. THey had seen liim weep oVer Ms 
eneniie», and they recorded his dying pra] 
their forgiveness. With siich an example 
them, all fresh and alive in their memory, hov 
they, when filled with his love, ^int or be d 
aged in his service ? 

5. In the discharge of their duties and 
the apostles enjoyed the felicity of carryin 
tidings to the people, wherever they went. ' 
a most gratifying and pleasing service W 
enjoys this honor esteems it a favor. iETven 
gladly accept such an appointment. The he 
messenger who antioynced the information to, J 
that the son who should be bom of Mary, she 
the Savior, must have highly esteemed his a] 
ment ; and he also, who proclaimed to the 
herds the birth of Jesus, had the unspeakable 
fac^tioaof saying, " Fear not; for, behold, 1 
you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be i 
people !" Such an honorable, such a pleasi 
pointment did the apostles receive from their 
Master, who charged them to go into all the 
and preach the gospel to every creature. N 
apostles been compelled^ by their appointm 
publish evil, or bad. tidings, their labors woul 
been painful. But there was no part of thei 
sage Uiat was npt full of joy^and comfort to 
selves, and to all who heard and believed it. 

So elated was the messenger who carn( 
gla^tidings of the victory gained at the ba 
Marathon, to the city of Athens, that he so 
came his physical strength, as only to procla 
news, and immediately expire! The delig 
exquisite pleasure by tms messenger enjoyed 
rm on that glorious message, can hardly h 
ginedfttiuclL less descnbei. WWb.^v'^^^sJl 
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i)ie blessed tidings of the gospel to his cQuntrymen, 
ttdtothe Gentiles, in Antioch, in Pisida, full of 
the holy spirit,, and elated with joy, he said, " We 
declare unto you glad tidings, how that ihe promise 
which was made imto ihe fathers, God hath fulfilled 
the ssnne unto us their children, in that he hath raised 
Qp Jesus again." To know a world's redemption, to 
know that mercy which forgires sins and transgres- 
aions, to know that death is abolished, and life and 
immortality are brought to light, to know, that in the 
fiilness of times God will gather together, in Christ, 
all things in heaven and in( the earth, and that, as in 
Adam aU, die, even so inT Christ shall all be made 
aliFe, and to bfe appointed, by divine authority, to 
spread abroad the glaa tidings of all these glorious 
things, w^ an honor and a felicity which could 
well support these heralds of salvation, and suffer 
them not to faint, or be discouraged. 

6. Nothing gives stronger support, nothing in- 
spjpres greater . confidence, nothing imparts more 
<^1, undaunted courage in any enterprise, than a 
fiill JBonfidence in certain ultimate success. All this 
&11 to the lot of the apostles of Jesus. Like their 
4ivii^e master, they knew what is in maxi. However 
llgoprant men may be of themselves, howeter deter- 
' i^ed they may feel to oppose this ministration of 
ie life and righteousness, the word of this truth 
is nigh them, eten in their heart and in their mouth,^ 
' lil0 wind of faith, which the apostles preached. It 
% vsifibi stated in the former part of this discourse, 
vt fttod, ao alnding law or principle of our moral na- 
^p^ Of the existence of this principle in map, 
lor a season, be ignorant. But God has 
jneans to bring us to the knowledge of it, 
t^UdLen it into actitsty; and to an exet^cs^ S^^ 
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been told, ivhen on his journey to Damascus, hei 
he was met by J^estls, that he would soon bi 
Christian, and a preacher of the doctrine to whicli 
was so much opposed, he would have treated si 
a declaration with scorn. At that time, he kr 
not what was in himself ; he did not know that 
was- possessed of such a quality of nature, wl 
could be so wrought upon, as to make him will 
to embrace Christ, and to suffer per^cution for 
sake. But all this was true, and Jesus knewit ^ 
true ; and " appeared to him, to make him a mi 
ter and a witness" of the gospel of his grace. Tl: 
was no uncertainty in the case. Knowing tb 
things, the ajpostles were confident that their lal 
would not be in vain. , 

We have often heard preachers, learned, eloqi 
preachers,, display the power of their improved 
ents, by endeavoring to enforce on the minds of t 
hearers the terrors of endless condemnation and 
They believe, no doubt, the doctrine they prea 
and are ignorant of the fact, that they are posses 
of. a principle, which, when awakened, and ca 
into action, will utterly demolish, and finally o 
throw this doctrine. Should one of those ' lear 
grave doctors, after having concluded one of 
most vehement efforts, to awaken in the hearts 
his audience the fearful apprehensions and he 
fears of never-ending wrath, hear a voice 1 
heaven, and believe it was from heaven, callinj[ 
him to take his pen and paper, an^ set down, 
coolly and in a deliberate manner, after taking \ 
to reflect, set down the number of human be 
which he is willing should be finally excluded i 
the favor of God, how laxge^ li'vmib^i con we 

li'eye we should &ftd on \aa v^^^xl \»wJ«l -aX. 

— he is now reflecting ift ^as xemA-— A^a ^ 
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ates — ^he reflects — ^he takes time — ^he hesitates — 
there ! he has done his work, and laid down his pen ! 
Look on his papexr-^what is there ? Behold, it is a 
cipher ! . 

This subject is presented in this way and form, 
that it may the better be retained in your memory, 
and its nature be the better understood. The min- 
istration of the spirit was.< awakened, and brought 
into action, in the heart of this doctor of divinity ; 
and it is in him a well of water, springing up into 
e?erlasting life* 

My bfethreii 4n the ministry, may I not call on 
yon to wei^h the general subject, which we have 
been considering, And to ask yourselves, whether 
you are engaged in this miqistration of life, from the 
motives which We have seen actuated the apostles 
of our ditine Master ! Have we not the same rea- 
sons, which they had, not to faint, not to be discour- 
aged, in this work! Have we not abundant evi- 
dence of the truth of this soul-cheering doctrine ? 
Have we not, experimentally, received the mercy, 
the forgiveness, which this ministration of the spirit 
freely bestows ? Do we not, in sincerity, love Him 
who first loved us ? And have we not the same 
IreasOn to love his truth and to labor for its promo- 
tion, as had the apostles ? Have we not the same 
bright example for our imitation, which they so con- 
' stantly kept' before theiteyes ? And is it not binding 
'<m us to conform ourselves to su6ha divine pattern? 
Why should we esteem the honor and felicity of 
dng the glad tidings of salvation to the people, 
than did those who were first sent forth in 
same joyful work? And let me A^/\l vi^ 
^e not the same assurance ot &iai\ «v\cc«i««^% 
^^ve them the courage whic\i\3ae^ *o l\i2^^ 
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Let 08 .then,' my brethren, con^taotly direct our 
eyes to the mark of the prize set before us ; and 
may we be f&ithful unto death. The crown is 
sure. 



* ' 
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SERMON VI. 
' • .• 

FAITH AND WORKS. 

BY REV. SKBA9TIAN 8TRESTER. 

**A man may say, Thou l)ast faith, and I hare worki ; show 
me thy iiaiith without thjr works, and I will show thee myfiuth 
by my work8."-^Aiis8 ii. 18. 

From the days of the apostles down to the pres- 
ent time, there has been a marked difference of 
opinion among Christians, with respect to the true 
grounds of humfsin salvation. Some have made it 
depend wholly upon faith, some upon good works ; 
some upon the union of faith with good works ; and 
others still, upon the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and upon those exclusively. 

(Something of this kind of diversity of opinion 
9eem8 obviously to have obtained among the avowed 
jni^s of Christianity in the days of James. He 
fivily brings it forward in the chapter from which 
tht ti^Xt has been selected, so far at least as faith, 
gopd works, and the union of these eminent Chris- 
tian virtues, are concerhed. There were some, it 
wdu}d seem, among the Christians of his acquaint- 
ance, who strenuously contended for the saving effi- 
cacy of faith alone. 

They were, in this respect, to say the least, what 
thcspjogians in later times have denominated Antv- 
iK»3ilui9. Those of this opinion weie xvc>X^\^xci 
(l^; organized, and foitned into a 4\sXmcX^^cX.\tt. 
of the apostles^ nor till tlie Xixae ol "^vtttfv 
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Luther, iii the sixteenth century. Then, however, 
they assumed the forhi of tat organized association ; 
were imbodied under a leader by the name of Agri- 
cola, and became a separate branch of the general 
Christian commonwealth. They derived, their name 
from two Greek words, viz, antij against, and nomos^ 
law. The following are^ among the fundamental 
doctrines maintained by this class of Christians ; at 
least by the great body of them: - 

1. *' That the law ought not to be proposed to the 
people as a rule of co):iduct, nor u^ed in the church 
as a means of instruqtion ; but that the gospel alone 
was to be inculcated and explained, both in the 
churches, and in the schools of learning. 

2. *' That the justification of sinners is an eternal 
d,ct of God, not only preceding all acts of sin, but 
the existence of the sinner himsel£ 

3. *^ That justification by faith is no more than a 
manifestation to us of what was done before we had 
a being. 

4. '* That God sees no sin, in be^evers, and that 
they are not, therefore, bound to confess sin, mourn 
for it, or pray that it may be forgiven. 

5. *^ That God is not angry with the elect, nor 
does he punish them for their Sins. 

6. *'That by God's laying our iniquities upon 
Christ, he became as completely sinful as we, and 
we as completely righteous as he. 

7. '* That believers need not fear, eithier for dieir 
own sins, or the sins of others, since neither can do 
them any injury." 

From such sentiments, and some others of a sioii 
lar character, the Antinomians very naturaUjr'^lip^' 
ferred that sinners migVit be E^Ned^it^Qut obedii^ibi 
to the law of God, and witlaoxLt \)tift wHSil 
^ijr good works wliatevei, ^^©o^ ^SftS 
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and mercy, ^'they relied solely upon the power and 
saving efficacy of their faith. 

Now there were some of this class of Christians, 
substantially, in the days of* James, though not dis- . 
tinguished jby the appellative Antinomian, nor hold- 
ing, perhaps, all the doctrines to which I have just 
referred; butetill they attached a supremre impor- 
tance to faith, even in the absence of good works ; 
and to all such the apostle alludes in the text : 
" Show me thy faith withciut thy works, and I will 
show thee my faith by my works." 

The apostle, it is evident, and probably most of 
the early Christians, viewed with abhorrence this 
idolatrous homage tp a single Christian virtue. They 
looked upon it as not only visioilary, but corrupting 
and dangerous in its influence upon the cause of 
evangelical truth, and upon the interests of the com- 
munis at large ; and therefore, as highly reprehen- 
sibl9»' Hence some, as might naturally have been 
eifki^dy assumed directly opposite ground. In 
aycHding one extreme, they fell und^r the dominion 
of another. They relied chiefly, if not solely, upon 
their good works, and attributed to them precisely 
the same office and p9wer which the others had er- 
roneously ascribed to their faith. They contended 
with^much assurance, though without a particle of 
troth Oa their side, that good works, an habitual con- 
f(Nrmity of life to the requisitions of the law of God, 
ir|||ifut the co-operation of any faith at all, would 
j^|j|i^^titawr«a^^ 

j^^tiir%pii^<m, also« the apostle g^ve his erring 
%iderstandj WSks -an extreme, and one 
le from the truth in the ca^e, ^<& \!si^\.^ 
9^mess of which he liad ao iviJ^Y «tr 
l|p|)psition to botli the toie^oiii^ o^'«l- 
''"'^ *:•» salvation de^^ud ^AwtN^^ 
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upont&e power of faith, and its counterpart, that 
which makes i^ depend solely upon the efficacy of 
good works, he contends for the union of faith wi& 
good works. He obviously considers these virtues 
to be inseparable the one from the othej. 

He plainly r^sts his whole argument ijpon the 
tenability of the ground that a true and living faith ^ 
in Christ cannot exist in the mind of a sinner^ with- 
out producing a change in his purposes and pursuits ; 
or at least awakening within him a resolution to 
maintain a uniform course of good works in subse- 
quent life. These are its legitimate fruits f at any 
rate, they were evidently so considered by our 
apostle. The way in which he. treated the subject 
in the text and context plainly evinces this, fact i 
" Wha/t doth it profit^ my brethren," he asks, " though 
a man say he hath fjEtith^ and have not works ? Can 
faith save him ? If a brother or sister be naked, 
and destitute pf daily fpod ; and one of you say unto 
them. Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled : 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit ? Ev^n 
so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone." 
" For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also." ' , 

Here we plainly perceive the ^insufficiency of the 
soihidest faith, where acting single-handed and alone, 
utterly dis^pciated from those holy acts "which form 
its legitimate fruits. It is lifeless, powerless, wholly 
incapable of subserving any of the high interests 
of its possessor. But still, though faith be not all- 
sufficient, it is not, as some in these boasting days oif 
increased light and of improvement, seem to imagine, 
utterly weak and useless, ll bas it^ de^rtment in 
the system of Christiati tni\\v, «cA'mA)cift c^iN.\xst^«svV 
perfecting of the mind and '^^tttx., \)afi <5iisa^^\.%x «s^ 
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condition of nian. It claims a high rank among the 
Christian virtues, and cannot be dispensed with but 
at the peril of public order and peace. 

'Some, however (and vigorous efforts are put forth 
to increase the number), profeSs to think otherwise. 
They speak of faith,, even that of Christians, as quite 
a trivial and unimportant affair. It is avowedly held 
by them, and they do all in their power to induce 
others to hold it, in very low estimation. If a man 
conduct well, they say, all is well ; no matter what 
Yds faith may be, or whether he has any faith at all. 
In support of this sweeping assumption. Pope, the 
inimitable English p6et, is often quoted^ and with an 
air of the most triumphant assurance : 

" For modes of faith, let graceleiss zealots fight ; 
Hi? can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

It may be so, my friends. At any rate I hav« no 
wish to controvert a jpoetic dogma «6 beautifully ex- 
pressed. But there is a question of parampunt im- 
portance baqk of this fact. It isv the following : 
Will that man's life be right, whose faith is wrong? 
Have we any security for the occurrence of so singu- 
lar an anomaly ?^ As & general thing, if a man's 
faith be fundamentally wrong, will not his life be 
habitually wrong also ? 

If I believe that a course of roguery and fraud 
wijl, beyond every other, promote my own interest, 
and that of my fami}y, ^hall I be likely td live the 
fife of a practicsdly honest man ? With a settled 
cimyiction that the 'cup of the inebriate would con^ 
itjlmte largely to my comfort, is it probable that I 
le i rigid and unif9ri^ couia^ oi ^<:Jia;i\«^\:3^^ 

as Saul of Tarsus onc^ flidi, '•'^^'siX \ 
maDy things contrary to xYiexvMSNfo ^^ 
retb/' can I reasonably c^\c>i\a.\«>o^^^ 
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attaining to anytlung like high eminence as a practi- 
cal Christian ? ^ ** 

These, and many other questions of a similar 
character^ which might be asked, must surely be ^ 
answered in the negative. Hence>,faith is not a con- 
cern of fiuch proverbial indifference, as some among 
us seem to suppose. It has a mission of high re- 
sponsibility to accomplish, both in the world of re- 
ligion, and in that also of morals ; but still, it is but 
a single virtue^ and ought not, therefore, to be cher- 
ished to the exclusion of all others, and especially , 
that of good works. " These are" eminently " good 
and profitable unto men," and must on no account be 
neglected, or treated with contempt. The apostle, 
however, in th^ course of his illustrations, shows 
clearly, that even good works, if disconnected with 
a well-grounded faith, are not available to any con- 
siderable extent. " Wilt thou know, O vain man," 
he asks, " that faith without works is dead? Was 
not Abraham Our father justified by works, when he 
had offered Isaac his son upon the altar ? Seest 
thou how faith wrought with his works, and by 
works was faith made perfect? Ye spe then how 
that by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
alone !" 

Hence it must be evident to every one, it 'W^ould 
seem, that it was the leading aim of the apostle to 
urge upon his brethren, and all under whose eye his 
teachings might fall, the deep importance of uniting 
a true Christian faith with the uniform practice of 
the Christian Virtues. He wished to have it univer- 
sally known and felt, that the most orthodox belief 
will provp of very little, if any avail, provided it be 
associated with an liabilwa\iy\ifeX^io^QnL\\^^. 

And this is unquesltioivabVf «b^^cX. k xGSiYftfe\sX^\ 
A'fipassionate reflection m^ou t\v«^ «vi5cy^^^x> ^^xa^iCl^ 
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of confirming this fact in evety mind. Let us sup- 
pose a few t;ases by way of illustration. Here is a 
man wlio professes to believe, apd he does believe, 
that he is solemnly bound to speal^ the truth to his 
neighbor, and cb all men, and nothing but the truth ; 
and yet, heis in the daily habit of uttering falsehood. 
Instances of this kind frequently occur in every com- 
munity. 

Now this man's faith is right ; but will this fact 
bp^of any avail to him, while the general tenor of his 
cmtduct is palpably wrong 1 Surely not. It will 
net saVe him from the dishonor and fearful doom 
nfhich await the liar. To escape these, and secure 
to himself the reputation, and the rewards, of a man 
oC /^mth, he must not only believe right, but also 
^ak right. In the language of the text, he must 
*^lfliow his faith by his works." In the whole inter- 
ceorse of his life, he must exhibit to those around 
him, the union of a holy belief with a habit of holy 
living. In this way, and in this only, can any .man 
save himself from the dishonor and misery iLsepar- 
able from the odious vice of falsehood. 

Again : Let us suppose a man to believe in the 
obligations of strict honesty in all his dealings with 
his fellow-men ; but who, in his commerce with the 
'world, is grossly dishonest, constantly developing 
some new an^ deep-laid project of dissimulation and 
knavery. In this case, can the man reap any last- 
ing benefit from the soundness. of his faith? Will 
it shield him from impending harm ? Has it power 
to lave him from the infamy and ruin which await 
die rogue ? Can it palsy the strong arm of justice, 
or ward off its fatal blows ? Most assui^^^ tL<(:X. 
We know itispirested with no q\ic\^ ipoviet. 
^.^j gge more : Suppose a man to be \o\x3l ^xA «iOii- 
^Jf^ in the avowal of Ids belief ihaX\\ie \ovI,^wscaa*' 
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iiral and loathsome hab^t of intemperance is a fool* 
ish, criminal, and deeply degrading yice. The great 
body of drunkards/ it is presumed, do thus believe. 
Thousand on thousands o( our fellow-beings, of all 
ages and conditions in life, from^ all periods and 
countries of the world, and from every sect in Chris- 
tendom, might be adduced ii^ support of this singular 
fact. 

This man's belief then is right. His is the gen- 
uine orthodox fedth upon this thrillingly interesting 
subject. But let us suppose further, that, in direct 
opposition to his sound faith, this same man lives in 
the daily practice of intoxication ! That he quaffs 
often and deeply the burning chalice which is con- 
suming his reason and his property, his health, his 
self-respect, ay, and his life als6 ; and what is still 
more deeply to \>e deplored, destroying the quiet 
and comfort of his home, of his wife and his chil- 
dren, of his neighbors and his friends. 

This has often, very often been done, by those 
too, possessed of a high order of intellects, of gen- 
erous and feeling hearth; and who seem to have 
been designed and qualified by the Creator for an 
exalted rank among the genuine npbility of the 
wcMrld. 

Now if the toan we have supposed, or any other, 

shall stubbdmly persist in the course described, is it 

possible that^he should reap any enduring advantage 

from the soundness of his faidi ? Will this save 

him from the drunkard's fate ? Can it guard him 

against the swimining of his head, or the reeling of 

his gait, as he staggers along your istreets? Can 

it arrest the /inroads, and stay the progress of dis- 

ease ? < Can it shield Yaa V\\A^ %^tksx >0cl<^ d^^dly 

ejects of tiie fiery potations ^^jIOdl Vtei S& ^^sQ&xstidf^l 

pouring down upon them 1 
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Can it bind up, and he^l, and sooth, tlie deep 
wounds of his mother's bFoken and Ueeding heart ? 
Can it huah the tumnltuolis tibrobbings in his father's 
angnished and heaving bosom? Can it wipe the 
crimsoned bln^h from the cheek of a doting 43ister ? 
or throw back the sickening look' of mortification 
which has gathered in a brother's pitying eye ? 

In a word, can it wipe the burning tears from the 
grief-stricken face of his once fond, and always de- 
voted wife?, Can it lull the pains, and calm the 
wild sorrowe of her crushed, distracted, sinking 
spirit ? Can it clothe, and feed, and educate his 
neglected and abused little ones ? Can it impart 
new grace to the innocent gambols, or infuse a 
fresher and higher chartn into the music of their 
artless prattle ? 

These are questions of thrilling interest to every 
father, every mother, every child ; and it is painful 
to give them negative answers ; and still no others 
can be given, if givQU in truth. 

No, my friends, the profession ef the ^soundest 
faith, und^ the circumstances I have supposed, can 
do. none of these' things, and none which in the slight- 
est degree resemble them. It has neither soul nor 
life. It is .a dead faith, and can only work a deep, 
and still deeper moral death in ail that is truly valu- 
Me to its possessor, to the community in which he 
Hyes^ and to all the charities and endearments of 
hb hoine ; or rather the dishonored and ruined l¥reck 
which should have been his home. 

Ton see then, itiy kmd hearers, that James was 
ridtt in contending that neither faith, nor good works, 
TO^ separated horn each other, can be ot ^tf^ ^«^ 
yifoB to the Cbriatian ; and that \o fi& \Yie tiv%^^\n% 
€iM»'goodf there must be a union ot X\kA Vwo^oi ^ 
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sound Christian faith, and a conformity of the life to 
the great requisitions of Christian truth and duty. 

Henbe all wba would secure to themselves the 
high advantages of our holy religion must not only 
helieve in Christ, and make &n open profession of 
their faith in him, but they must 'show it t6 all 
around them by their work* ; < exhibit by their daily 
conduct its genuineness and worth to the scrutini- 
zing eye of the world. Let all who na^ie the name 
of Christ be careful to live like true Christians, 
and the gazing world, the skeptical wisie, will 
ere long peraeive, and frankly acknowledge, that 
Christianity is a boon worth possessing, and ear- 
nestly to be sought Actions, it has oflen and truly 
been said, " speak louder than words," The max- 
im is a sound t>ne. They unquestionably do * and 
hence the wisdom of resolving that we will spare 
no pains, in our e^orts to display the excellency 
and value of our faith by the purity and usefulness 
of our lives. ^ 

From the view of the subject liow take n^ it will 
be perceived, that our partialist brethren have, fallen 
into a palpable mistake, with respect to the nature 
and demands of our own faith. They often and 
very confidently assert/jthat if the distinguishing sen- 
timents which we have espoused be true, there is no 
necessity at all for the practice of good works. We 
may- fold up our arms, it is said, and do nothing ; or 
we may live as we list, commit sin, or follow after 
holiness, as appetite, or passion, or caprice, or inter- 
est, or anything else, may seem, for the time being, 
to demand. 

This, however, we have just seen, is an egre- 
giovs mistake. It is llie leBXvk ol v\«v^^\&% \ the off" 
spring of a supei^cial, ati^ cxiX^^^J^Y ^^*»^ ^^^*^^ 
gution of the subject. T\ift «^a«\\m^W!L\&\&\ftics 
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unfounded. The spirit and legitimate requisitions 
of our distinguishing sentiments constrain us to set 
a high value upon good works. We cannot hut view 
them as " good and profitable unto men ;" as essen- 
tially necessary to our individual security and peace ; 
CO the safety and repose of our families and friends, 
and of the commimity in which we live. We con- 
sider good works, or as some would say, holy living, 
as the natural fruits, the legitimate consequences of 
our faith, when received in 4he kaowltidge and 
love of it. 

Hence you perceive that, so far from rendering 
practical holiness unnecessary, or , contracting the 
circle of its demands, a belief in the universality of 
the grace and salvation of God, enlarges indefinitely 
the sphere of its obligations. Ipdeed, we deem its 
pre-eminent tendency to prompt and perpetuate good 
works, one of tiie higher recommendations of the 
holy faith we have espoused. 

We prize this faith, it Js true, almost above all 
price, because it takes hold of immortality, and safely 
places it in our hands, as the last great gift of God 
to man ; but we al^o deem it of incalculable worth on 
account of its high practical tendency ; because it 
enables its subjects to suppress every criminal and 
sordid jtfopensity i to rise above the power of tempt- 
ation in all its aspects and forms. In a word, be- 
cause it uniformly " works by love, purifies the 
heart, and overcomes the world." 

Having shown the necessity of an indissoluble 
union hetween the Christian faith, and Christian 
UfOj which was the principal object of th^ present 
discourse, I shall ask your attentioii, {oi ^i^^ xeisy^ 
ments, while I endeavor to i^olve a d\fl^c\Av^ U> ^\iv^ 
ii» reasoning of James, in the conle^x., \v«a ^N«a. 
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birth in the minds of some very honest inquirers 
after truth. n 

Whoever examines the subject with due attention 
will perceive, that the apostle plainly inculcates the 
doctrine, that good works, in connexion with a 
sound Christian faith, are, in some sense at least, a 
means, and, I may say, perhaps a cause of Salvation. 
Now in this respect, it has been supposed by some, 
that James plainly contradicts the testimony of St. 
Paul. He expressly declares that sinners are " jus« 
tified by faith,'* and " saved by faith ;" and he does 
not, in imn^ediate connexion with these declarations, 
insist upon the necessity of any aid from the^ depart- 
ment of works. On the other hand he explicitly 
repudiates them. "Being justifie4 by faith," says 
he, " we have peace with Ood, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ." And again : " Receiving the end of 
your faith, ev^en the salvation of your souls." He ^ 
does not say, ** Receiving the end of your faith and 
good works ;" but, "receiving the end of your* faith, 
even the salvation of your souls.'' And further : 
" By grace are ye saved through, faith, and that not 
of yourselves : it is the gift of God : not of works, 
lest any man should boast." ^ 

Here,, you see, no efficacy is ascribed to works. 
As a ground of salvation they are utterly disclaimed. 
And in other parts of his. writings, Paul emphati- 
cally asserts, in reference to the economy of Chris- 
tianity, that " faith is counted for righteousness ;'' 
that IS, as many have understood the apostle, the 
true Christian faith supersedes the necessity of any 
degree of human righteousness by human works. 
Now it is plain that, if such were his meaning, the 
testimonies of Paul foim a ^VcecX ^cycw^x^jdictioa to 
the eentimeni^ advanced by 3^m^^. '^^vw:Osi&\»si^^- 
ing this apparent discxe^ancy, Yio^^Nct, \j£ife\^\^^*^ 
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I 15 i^lieved, no real difference in the views enter- 
I tained l>]r these two apostles on the subject before 
us. When Paul repudiate works, he refers, no 
doubt, to the services required by the ceremonial 
law by Moses. The observance. of these were not 
demanded, nor was it of any avail under the gospel 
of Christ.. They had fulfilled their mission, and 
become obsolete. Hence, when Paul says, "not 
of works,'' he means, not of the ceremonies of the 
I Mosaic ritual ; and when James speaks of " faith 
■ withoiit works," he undoubtedly refers,- as the cele- 
brated John Wesley has justly remarked, to " a dead, 
imaginary faith. It is not, though he have faith ; 
but, though he ^ay^I have faith. He does not, there- 
fore, teach that true faith can, but that it cannot, sub- 
sist without works. Nor does h*e ojppose faith to 
works, but that empty name of fedth, to real faith, 
working by love. Can that faith which is without 
works save him ? No more than it can profit his 
neighbor.'* 

Tlie gromid which James assumes is, that a spu- 
rious faith, one which does not inspire its possessor 
with a love of good works, and especially works of 
charity and mercy, can no n^ore benefit himself than 
it can his fellow^being, who stands in pressing need 
of his commiseration and bounty. Hence it is perr 
fectly plain that there is no contradiction between 
the apostles Paul and James on the subject of faith 
and good works. 

I must ask your patience for a few moments 
Iqnger, while, in conclusion, I direct your attention 
to tha \exX, as furnishing an infallible test of a true 
and false faith. 

A^ording to the teachings >o{ the a^^We \st "Cga 

ip^ before us, the true Christiaiv ia\\\L xoa:^ V^ 

■i^mm bjrour works ; of cowao a {ake ia:\V\L cwsfts^ 
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be dius showu. In other words, if we have adopt-' 
ed the genuine Christian faith, we may reduce it to 
practice, in all the relations and intercouse of life, 
without infringing upon any plainly-required duty; 
hut if, on the other hand, we have embraced a faith 
in opposition to that of Christ, and uniformly con- 
form our practice to its principles, and their legiti- 
mate requisitions, we shall inevitably violate some 
of the known and most sacred duties of social and 
fraternal beings. . V 

To illustrate the truth olthe position here assumed, 
let it be remarked, that many, Christians profess to 
believe, and no doubt do believe, that every human 
being is ^ born into the world with a nature utterly 
corrupt and hateful ; totally .dispossessed of moral 
goodness, and of all the capacities requisite to the 
performance of a morally good act, or the acqtdsi- 
tion of a morally good character. Now can such a 
faith be shown by the works of those who embrace 
it ? In other words, can it be exemplified through- 
out all the relations and intercourse of civil, social, 
domestic, and religious life, and still no law of 
Christianity,. or of the human heart, be violated? 
— ^trampled under foot ? Certainly not. The thing 
is literally impossible. We are solemnly required 
by Christianity, and by the laws of our own nature» 
to love our kind, and especially our immediate kin- 
dred and friends ; but Christianity and the laws'^of 
human nature are reasonable things, and, therefore^ 
cannot surely require us to love that whiph is utterly 
hateful and worthless. 

According to the faith we are considering, how«^ 
ever, there is nothing in any human being, 
in all liuman beings, to love, nothing wMoh - 
does not hate ; which. t\ie s^mx ol Ctos? 
M[H oppoae; and wliicK ^ cowxt^^, ^ 
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OQght not to hate, and ioathe^ and abominate. If we 
wotdd show this faith by onr works, or, whieh is 
the same thing, elemplify it in our practice, we 
must "cordially hate oiir whole race; not our ene- 
mies only, hxit our most intimate kindred and friends. 
We must become ^' worse thaxl infidels," ai)d instead 
of "providing for our own households," unfeelingly 
abandon them to nakedness, and want, and starva- 
tion, and death. Husbands must hate their' wives, 
and wives their husbands. Parents must hate their 
children, and children their parents. Brothers must 
hate their sisters, and sistets their brothers. Chris- 
tians must quench the flame of love and good- will 
enkindled within them, and assume toward each 
other, and all around them, the ferocity of the tiger. 
Neighbors and friends must steel their hearts against 
every tender and sympathetic emotion ; arm them- 
selves with the weapons of violence and of blood, 
and seek>only to swell the already learful aggregate 
of human wo. These are but the beginning of the 
abominations which itiiist be done^ to show by works 
the belief of which I am speaking ! And can a faith 
vUcfa demands the commission of outrages like 
these, be the true Christian faith ? It were folly to 
pretend it* We know it cannot. ^ 

Again : there are great numbers in Christendom, 
"Who avow their belief in a complete and eternal 
separation between the members of the human fam- 
ily, and between even those of their own families. 
With ^^ truth of this belief I have, at present, noth- 
kg to do. The great questions to be settled are 
these : True or false, can this be the genuine Chris- 
tian faith ? Can it be any part of that faith to which 
Innes refers in th^ text ? Would it do for die 
clftmpions and votaries of this fakh to show it by 
dieir works? Should they p\a«u<b aIIda ^^'oi^^tA. 
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conduct it demands, with respect to their familiei^ 
and the communityi woiild they violate no injunction 
of Christ, and outrage no law ot humanity, and es- 
pecially of their homes ? What would become of ' 
their connubial, paternal, and social relations and 
duties ? Would they not all, or most of them, be 
dissevered, and trodden in the dust ? Who would 
sustain and carry forward the great and benevolent 
enterprises of the age ? Who would rear ten^ples 
of worship, support the ministry of the word of life, 
and perfect the grand missionary projects of the 
church? The little handful of the evangelically 
regenerated would, beyond all question, he insuffi- 
cient for so mighty a task. 

But further : there are npt a few among us, who 
believe, or profess to believe, in the unmixed and 
endless misefyof millions on millions of their fellow* 
beings, and of some even of their own families and 
friends. They believe that God will make these 
victims of his wrath as miserable as their natures 
will admit, without mitigation or the slightest inter- 
mission, thrpugh ages interminable. They believe, 
moreover, that it is the solenm duty of all Christians 
to be " followers of God as dear children." ^iffw 
can the abettors of' this faith " show it by l|^ 
works," and not openly do violence to the lawi of 
the land, and those of humanity ? Can they thus 
show it, and not wage open war against ^ holiest 
and the highest injunctions, both of God, and of his 
son Jesus Christ ? It is plain that they cannotyi|iid 
hence it follows inevitably, that their faith is %wl9 
one ; at any rate, that it is not the faith whi^l^ 
apostles showed by their works. ^^ 

But the remarks I have offered must suffiee. 
Tbey prove concluavveVy, \£ \ tomx^^ \i<c:X^^OQAk 4 J 
&l80 faith €4imotbe ahoN^uVj ^^^ ^viotYft ^Wii^|^^ 
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jects, without an dpen and daring rebellion agsdnst 
Uie laws both of heaven and of earth. 

Not 80, however, with respect to the genuine 
Christian fkith. The inflexible and uniform prac- 
tice, of this involves no difficulty. Those who em- 
brace it, may freely and fully develop its principles 
by their works, and still not do one act of indignity ^ 
against any law of their Maker, of their country, 
or of their own natute.- It takes hold upon God as 
tlie Father and the Fifiend o^ all ; upon Jesus as the 
Savior of all ; upon each human being as a brother ; 
upon heaven as the ultknate home, and love and 
guod-will, and kind offices, as the endless employ- 
ment of universal man. 

Such, in brief terms, is the faith of the real 
Christian ; and such also is the faith of the real 
l/oiversalisti They are one and the same ; and 
what a tide of order and peace would roll through 
our towns, and cities, and hamlets, were it fully and 
uniformly exhibited in the lives of those who pro- 
fess it ; could every avowed Universalist truly adopt 
the language of the apostle, " The life which I now 
lire in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who' loved me, and gave himself for me." 

Could we, one and all, thus live, what a beauty 
and glory would gather around our communion ! 
And we ought thus to live. We have the best faith 
in the world, and it ought surely to be shown by our 
works. And this n^ay be done. It is only to com- 
nieace loving God with all our heart, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, and then to keep straight forward, 
through life, and for ever, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left This is all ; and O ! that 
everyr brother, and every sistei*, throughout our 
ideiy extended and rapidly incieaam^ c^taveriot^v 
Ighi itia day ixwly resolve to do xScws. \ n^toxj^^ 
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to Grod it could froi^ this moment be truly writtei 
and in letters imperishable, on the sun and th 
moon ; on all the stars ; on every mountain and hill 
in every vaUey ; upon every creature and every ol 
ject ; all aroUnd and everywhere — Unive^salist 

SHOW THEIR FAITH BT THEIR WORKS ! 
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SERMON VII. 

THE TRUE GROUNDS OF CHRIStlAN REJOICING. 

BT RSV. BIERRITT 8ANF0RD. 

" Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject 
UDto you ; but rather rejoice, because your names, are "written 
inheaTen." — Lulcsz.20. 

So spake the great Teacher on an Occasion of pe- 
culiar interest. He had sent forth his disciples as 
" lambs among wolves," to teach the principles of 
his religion to a perverse and persecuting generation ; 
fc^Aisd, notwithstanding the errors and prejudices with 
which they had to battle, wherever they went, they 
kad m^t with success ; they had found the gospel 
^mighty, through God, to the pulling, down of strong- 
holds;" and they now returned to. their Master to tell 
ef their conflicts, and relate the results of their rois« 
ma. With joy and rejoicing, they said unto him, 
even the devils are subject unto us through 
16. And he said unto Uiem, I beheld Satan 
^^gbtning fall from heaven." This he spake fig 
dyely^ signifying that he foresaw the success of 
sospel in defeating its adversaries. That this 
Lis meaning, is conceded by the ablest comment- 
Newcome «ays, ** By this language, Christ 
m Ae rapid propagation of the g^ospel." And 
;,ldl8 ua thiat " by the term Satan, ChxioX T&&«xiX 
rersajtieB of the gospel, wlio «re «IEtom«x^ 
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called serpents, scorpions, and the host of the ene- 
my," and that " Satan's falling from heaven signified 
the fall of those adversaries from the political heaven, 
that is, from power and authority in the world.'- 
Moreover, Jesus continued and said to his disciples, 
" Behold*' (speaking in the same figurative man- 
ner), " I give tinto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy, and 
nothing shall by any means hurt you. Not with* 
standing, in this rejoice not, that the spirits are sub- 
ject unto you ^ but rather rejoice because your names 
are written in heaven," 

A word of 'explanation may be needed here also. 
It may be asked, what is meant by names being 
written in heaven ? I answer, allusion is here made 
to the custom, which prevailed in some -countries, pf 
writing the names of the inhabitants of cities ia 
books, or registers, when they were bom, or when 
they become .citizens. The names of dutiful and 
upright citizens were kept on these records, to tes- 
tify that they had the approval of the civil authoriQr, 
and were entitled to all the privileges of good citi- 
zens. But those who were turbulent and rebellioHs, 
had their names blotted out of those records, as a 
testimony against them, that they were denied the 
honor, and privileges of dutiful citizens. Agreeably 
to this, in Uie Scriptures, those who are faithful to 
the divine commands, and are " good stewards ef 
the manifold grace of God," are said, by a figure of 
speech, to have their " names written in heavaft,!^ 
because they received the approbation and meiiltke 
blessing of God. Thus, it is said of Chriflteii 
<* their names are written in heaven," and ^St0^- 
'^ names are ia the book, oi \\ie?^ ^V<sii^>k«cA«ii^ >, 
CJuist told fais diacipkes \o i^yxvc^, \i^<i«»R^ i^a^ 
names were wxitten ia tewca, \sa» ia««saa%'«dl| 
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tkt they should rejoice in heing faithful and good 
stewards in his moral vineyard, oi; in living and act- 
ing in such a manner as ta have a conscience void 
of offence in the sight of God. 

Consider now, what is taught in thia lesson of 
the great Reformer. His clisciples were filled with 
joy, ^ the prospect of getting the victory over their 
outward enemies. They saw that the gospel was 
destiBed to be triumphant, and that it would sweep 
away the errors and false doctrines of ages ; and 
they thought it a matter of great rejoicing. Their 
Master confirmed them in these expectations, but he 
added a caution, lest they should think mo7e of the 
downfall of error, than of the spread and prevalence 
of thef truth : '^ Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you, but rather re- 
joice, beca9se your names are written in heaven." 
As if he h^d said, " Although your triumph over ih^ 
enemies of the gospel is certain, yet glofy not so 
highly in their downfall, as in building up the 
gd^l itself. Count it less joy to tear down the old 
Qpitfe of error, than to erect the temple of truth on a 
I^Bniianent foundation. Rejoice not so much in gain- 
ing the victory over your religious opposers, as in 
getting the mastery over yourselves, and living in 
us^ment with the dictates of my peaceful and 
ti-^ — ^y religion." 

principle, here laid down by our Savior, ad- 

j0f a very important use, and a wide application. 

jlAie efforts of man at revolution, at reforma- 

jrovement, he is in danger of facing into 

eiror which was the stumbling-block with 

es of Christ, when they fii^l ^tuXst^^^iSL 

of reYoludonizing the vroTlAYjy i&ift ^^«^ 

i. if e isr in danger of 3Le\i^\Mv^ ""^^ 

of Mb €(ndnue8, tYia^ \a ^^ 

12 
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fare of his race^-^more in tearing down, thstn in 
building up — more in the glory of conquest, than in 
the virtue of turning the spoils of conquest iinii 
instruments o^ human good. This has been, ^d 
still is, the greatest error to which he is exposed in 
his revolutionary effort ? and it is on^ of the highest 
aims of Christianity, to save him from this false cur- 
rent of his ambition, and csluse him to rejoice, not 
so much ill' subjecting others to his sway, as^ in being 
himself a servant in the work of virtue and truth. 

Look, for a moment, into the annuls of military 
fame. Read of the warriors that have led the. ar- 
mies and carried on the wars of past ages, and ask 
yourselves, what w4s their object? On what did 
they base their glory ? In what did they rejoice ? 
I need not answer. Every one, at all acquainted 
with history, very well knows that with here and 
there an exception, bare conquest has been their ob- 
jects Like Alexander the^ Great, who, when he 
had conquered the world, sat down and wept, be- 
cause he could not have another to conquer ; the 
most of military champions have been content to be 
mere conquerors. The fields and nations over which 
they have gotten the victory they have done little or 
nothing to tqm into domains of peace and freedoiOi 
thinking, their work done, sxid well done, where vic- 
tory was obtained ; they have then sat .down amid 
the spoils of their power, and it they have not wept 
because they could not extend their conquests far- 
ther, they have rejoiced because they have been 
able to extend them so far. And down to this day, 
there are some men and som^ nations, who, when 
they hear of a victorious general, or a victorioBS 
army, will rejoice, almost with joy imspi 
even without having the least prospect of seeia^^ 
victory tised as a sle]^ XiOiNVBi^ buniaa Ubex|g^|pi 
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freedom. Let all such tiim from the bloody honors 
irf Wftr to the mild ^* Prince of Peace," and leanv a 
m of humanity. lie would say to them, " In 
rejoice not, that your enemies ate subject unto 
you> but rather rejoice in being the friends of ypur 
race. Glory not in getting the victory in the field 
of war, unless you Can cpnvert that field into a re- 
gion of peace. Rejoice not in bringing a nation un- 
der your sway, if ye cannot make the people more 
peaceful,, more virtuous, more happy." 

This great. lefeson, we rejoice to know, was learn- 
ed and acted upon by our- Washington ; and it gave 
a crown of ^ory to his head, which shall grow 
brighter and brighter yrith every age. When he 
had succeeded in conquering the eneipy, and had 
brought this great country under his sway, did he sit 
down and weep because he could not conquer others ? 
No ; he thought that he had already extended his 
conquering arm too far, imless he could improve the 
condition of the people. He therefore laid down 
the sword, and tpok.up the sceptre. What he had 
gained by the first, he was now determined to con- 
vert into a realm of peace and freedom by the last. 
Of his success I need not speak. Washington ! 
I honor thee as a disciple of my Master. Thy 
spirit, even on the gory field of battle, was animated 
with the benevolence of Christiaiiity. Thou didst 
r^oice more in liberty , than conquest. . " Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; therefore, 
God, €lven thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
c^gpladness above thy fellows." 

Let us now^look into the political world. And 
ham is it h^re ? It ought to be very different from 
it has been in the military world, but what is 
\9lfaQt ? Ah : I fear it is s^methin^ liki^ \3cci^ 
IfpiiticaJ parties in thia couxvtty ai^Net^ \osx^ 
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like two ancient armies. Many in their ranks 
unquestionably, sincere lovers of political and n 
freedom, and would} especially on an emergenc] 
anything to promote the welfare of the country 
I greatly err, if the old spirit of warlike ambi 
does not quite generally animate their bosoms, 
if their main -object is not potoerycongu&st, vict 
To secure this, how do they manage ? Befor 
election comes on, the leaders are all chosen, 
marshalled on each side, and then comes a lon^ 
cessBXii (Irfil, to prepare the corps political to m 
to the^ music of their respective parties. Con 
tions are called, fiery and exciting speeches 
made, and papers and documents are printed 
circulated in all parts of the country^-for what 1 
teach the people the principles of the goveTnn 
and tp make diem feel their moral duties ? no ; 
to see which pa)rty shall have the heaviest tr 
with which to meet their enemy at the ballot-1 
and when they have been there, and tried 1 
strength,, the party that proves the strongest procl 
their victory (for such it is called). throughout 
length and breadth of the land; and thousand 
joice over the defeat of the weaker party, as thxki 
were a matter of natiqnal virtue ! . , 

This, I know, is a discouraging view to tak 

this enlightened country, as it is pryOudly called 

is there not truth in it ? Is there not a large < 

of our citizens who think they have really dorn 

work of freemen, when they have secured the 

tory in an election ? Do not many prize the victo'i 

side, rather than the side of virtu^ f Is it not tho 

a matter of rejoicing, to be in the ranks of the 

ceasful pftTty, and a mallei oi l^icveroi'aXvoTv to b 

the minority ? Are nol, Vft is^ci, ovxt ^feOC\avi& \ 

warfares, and does nol eac\i i^ati^ ^.cx w^w > 
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jprinciples of war, that " to the victors belong the 
spoils ?" , Are not men put up for office, and voted 
for, on the ground of policy y instead of principle ? i 
that is, becaus^e they will be true to a party, rather 
than because they are known to be men of mor^l 
worth and true friends to the country ? 

And again, when men are elected to office, do 
they not often consider themselves as being put in 
possession of their legitimate share of the spoils of 
victory, instead of feeling bound, by moral and re- 
ligious ^obligations, to seek and promote the welfare 
of the people? These maybe troublesome ques- 
tions to selfish and interested poHticians, but they 
are questions which oiight to be both asked and an-^ 
swered by every lover of American freedom. 

But what we wish, most of all, to say, is, that all 
such, be they few, or many, in this^ country, or any 
other, need a lesson from Jesus Christ. His lan- 
guage to them would be, ** In this rejoice not, that 
your political enemies, are subject unto you, but ra- 
ther rejoice ia being faithful and dutiful to your 
country. Think it less glory to obtain the victory 
in your elections, than to mate the people prosper- 
ous, virtuous, and happy. This is the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and I dare say, even in the pulpit, that it is the 
spirit of Republicanism. The prosperity of our coun- 
try does not lie in this party nor that party. If it did we 
might well despair of it. But it has a better, &mer 
basis. The first articles in our political creed tell 
U9 that our liberties, our welfare, and our prosperity, 
are based upon the intelligence and virtue of the peo- 
ofo.' And if the ii\telligence and virtue of the peo- 
ple are not preserved by schools an^ c\\»tODkfc%,\rj 
^spread of literature and science, Mii\sY xJaa Y^'Wi- 
""^^^ sound morality and pure OTari^a\iiacasV^ ^ ^^'^ "^ 
fietoxies ^ined in our electious^uoi ^ ^«^ ^''^^ 
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treasuries and banks which a " world's convention" 
could devise, can save our nation from falling into 
decay and ruin, like the corrupt kingdoms of the 
old world. 

Who, then, is the best friend to his country? 
Who does the most to preserve^ and perpetuate 
American liberty and freedom ? The answer is 
easy. It i^ he who is the best Chfistian ; he who 
hajB the deepest love for God and man ; he who does 
most to make men see and feel their moral and r«- 
ligious obligations, and who is the most alive to the 
claims of knowledge • and virtue. He it is who is 
the best politician, and who does most for his coun- 
try — and so it will be written on the pages of her 
future history. 

But the most important use of the principle con- 
tained in our text, remains yet to be made. When 
we selected this subject as the theme of a discourse, 
we thought it peculiarly appropriate to the present 
condition and prospects of the denomination of Chris- 
tians called Universalists, to which we have the 
honor to belong. ' As concerning this sect, it has had 
a name td live but a short time ; and as a necessary 
consequence, it has been everywhere hated and 
spoken against. It has been cried down as the most 
deadly heresy of the age, and the heaviest artilleiy 
of both the literary and religious world has been ar- 
rayed against it. But what has been the efiect ? 
Has our cause been vanquished ? No, indeed: In 
every conflict with its enemies, it has come offmot^ 
than conqueror. " The fiery darts of the wicked,** 
that have been hurled against it, have only serve4 
to brighten its armor, and mak6 it appear m@c^ 
bright and beautiful in the eyes of the beholdecsi^ :^r^ 

It is now, only about two thii:ds of a^ century, siiigj^ ' 
this doctrine was first preached in thia ^couQt]yj|p: . 
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^'the sainted Murrayj*' and at that 4^6, the belieivers 

were " few and far between." But how is it now f 

je all know how it is. The "doctrine has spread 

over the whole country,, from ea^t to west, iroHi 

north to souths G^o into any back neighborho<6d^ or 

into axly remote district of out territories, and you 

will find its disciples there ; and if you listen to the 

preachers of other doctrines, whether in cities, or 

in regions yet scarcely peopled, you will notice that 

Universalism is the giisat burden of their preaching. 

NotUiat they belieye the doctrine^ but they see it 

going on with such rapid and gigantic steps, i that 

they are afraid that it will prove triumphant, and 

like the rod of Aaron swallow up all the rest. 

And this fear is not without foundation. The ad- 
vocates of our faith bring the good news of its prog- 
ress from every portion of our Zion ;. and we can^- 
hot . look about us, without asking ourselves the 
question, What can prevent its onward course till it 
has overcome all its opposers ? We can think of 
nothing to prevent it. The errors and false doc- 
trines, to which i|; stands opposed, are fast giving 
vay before it. Infant damnation and a literd hell 
of fire have been given up, and the signs of the 
times clearjy denote that the time is not vety far 
distant, when the doctrines of total depravity, .oiigi- 
nal sin, election, and reprobation, the personality of 
the devil, th^ Trinity, and endless misery, wiU be 
reckoned among the things that were. 

And beside this, the mightiest opposers have 
been already overcome. An Ely, a Campbell, a 
Staart, and a Hatfield,' are numbered among the 
vanquished; and such has been the history of our 
eontioversies and discussions with the adversaries 
sfonr faith, and such is its present conditioii^ we 
fed the utmost coa£dence in its ^powei to tcvuxa^ 
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over an opposing systems, and we seem to hear em 
divine Master saying to ire, as he said to his aneient 
disciples, *' Behold, I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power 

' of the enemy, and nothing shall hy any means hvrt 
yoUf" But stilly he has an important caution to give 
us. Will we hear it ? *^ Notwithstanding, in this 
rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you, 
but rather rejoice because your names are written 
in heaven." .Although your triumph over your re- 
ligious opposers is certain, yet coulit this ^ not so 
much a matter of joy as to get the victory over your- 
selves, over your propensities and pa8sion», and to 
live as becometh the gospel. Rejoice not so much 
in tearing down the doctrines of error, as in build- 
ing up the principles of truth. Rejoice to build up 
the hopes of humanity, to carry peace and consola- 
tion to the sick and the dying, and to fill men with 
gratitude to God and love to man. Re^ice to re- 
duce your faith to practice in treating every man as 
a child of God, and a brother to each member of 
the hujfnan race, and in giving to all men their dues 
in your intercourse with a world yet lying in wiek- 
edness. Let such be the grounds of your joy ; and 
your rejoicing will be in the cause of vtWue and the 
progress of truth. You will then be oinametits of 
my holy religion, and others, seeing your good worka, 
will oome and glorify your Father who is in heavea. 
This is the lesson, my brethren, v^hich our.Master 
has given us, and should we not take earnest heed 
to it ? Do we not see the wisdom of this lesson t 
Do we not ' see the importance of being more en- 
gaged in building up our own eau^e, than, in tearing 
down its opposite T LeV \x% a^ orasM&x^^ Jirhat 

should we have gained — ^\k»X's«aviX^ ^^'^^s^\ai|i 
g&in^^^ providfd we YiaA MVy ^vxcc^^^'^^^Va.^^ 

n ■ '. 
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ing tiie whole sydtem of wliat is denominated Or* 
thodoxy, or Partialisin, without substituting more 
correct and exalted views of God and man in its 
place ? I fear that there are many who think the 
gain would be great. I hear it said that, then, big- 
otry, superstitioti^and piiestcraft, would be at an end. 
And it is^possible that they would be, but this would 
not be all ; for if the popular systems of religious 
faith wer^ swej^t away, without occuppng their 
places in the minds of the people with better views 
of religion, no^ only bigotry, superstition, and priest- 
craft, would be destroyed, but reverence for God, 
sympathy for man, and the love pf truth and virtue 
would be destroyed with th^m. With the tares, we 
should destroy the wheat. What, then, shall we 
think df that warfare which skepticism and infideli* 
ty are carrying on against the doctrines and princi- 
ples of the Cimstian religion ? Think of it ! Why, 
if we think at all of it, we must regard it as the most 
reckless and hazardous warfare ever waged on this 
Moody earth. Because they have found some of 
the doctrines of religion false, infidels have jumped 
to the conclnsion that all are false ; and with i^o 
^eed of their own but universal doubt, with no prin- 
ciples but such as sap the foundation of moral obli- 
gation, they have declared a war of extermination 
agaipst iill religion, and they have pledged them- 
flelves, upon the altar of what they call free inquiry, 
to sweep every form' and vestige of it from the 
.eitth.' 

ij/ Travellers tell us of a temple in Mexico which is 
Jiiltof human bones, and cemented with huma.a 
! Such a temple infidelity \a ift«mv^> ^tA m 
fiitemtions the horrid pile V\\\.>oe ^^^»% 
"of i6e ruined virtues atid\io^^ nwVv^^^^ 
pfore the destruetiventM oi Vi* \i\3aa«»^' 
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Sueh a temple, in fact, is being built by aH \i 
tearing down systetns -of religion without 
l)etter ones in their place; while they are 
from man his old dwelling and his worn gai 
they provide him with nothing for a «ubstiti 
turn him out, naked and hungry, into a co 
sheltered world, and then tell him to take ( 
himself! 

Let us beware, my hearers, that we do no 
in a work of this character. It is true, tha 
should fall, and that false doctrines should 
but it is equally true that we had better not i 
with them, unless we can put truth and bett 
tripes in their place. This we 'can do, and v 
do, if we are the true friends of Universalisn 
faith is not a negative system, which consists 
ly in disbelieving ahd denying. It teaches { 
and eternal princij^es. It tells us that "thei 
respect of persons with God" — ^loving all witl 
regard, and punishing the evil, and rewardi 
good according to their respective works, and 
ing us that all his requirements are " holy, ju 
good.*' In a word, our faith shows us that , 
our Father, that man is our brother, that dutj 
privilege, and that immortality is the gift of 
all his moral offspring. And should we not 
more to have these principles believed^and ei 
than in destroying false Systems of faith ? 
w^ should. And ;t is a solemn fact, that tb 
thing which can justify us in opposing doetrii 
know to be false, is the purpose of havinff oui 
of God and man cherished in their stead. ^ 
views will not only save us from bigotry wd 
stition, but will make them grateful to Qod. a 
nevolent to man. They will fill the soid w 
moat ennobling concepiiai^ c^.\i<&\Tv^\t Jt^^l 
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God« under all circumstances in life, with filial and 
cheerful confidence ^ to regard virtue as the greatest 
earthly good, and to meet death as the passport to 
a better inheritance. 

But how shall we labor in this great and good 
cause 1 In what way can we do most to build it up, 
and make the world feel its redeeming power ? The 
obvious answer is, it is not enough to hiue error, and 
to oppose sentiments and doctrines which we deem 
false and pernicious. In addition to this, we must 
hve the truth, and be heartily engaged in favor of 
sentiments worthy of God and conducive to the 
nH)ral welfare of man. This is the first thing need- 
ful. If we merely dislike the narrow system of 
Pirtialism, without loving the broad principles of 
tlniversalism^ let us npt dream (for it would be 
nolhing but a dream) of bringing about a reforma- 
tion which will be of any benefit to. ourselves, or 
to any one else. But, my hearers, if you have a 
deep and abiding love of thes^ principles, you are 
prepared to help in building up the cause of God 
and humanity. . The next thing is, to act. And 
keire^ it will not be enough to pay the preacher, and 
go to hear him when time and pleasure make it 
agreeable. He cannot do the work alone. He is 
only an agent, and unless you labor with him, he 
^inU tire and faint^ and the cause will wither and die 
£nr Want of your aid. You must be both hearers and 
doers of the word, and take heed that your whole 
lj^0iskc^ i» in agreement with the broad and benevo- 
1^^^ 0f your faith. Your labors will tJben not 
^^^a^i^and the work of truth will prosper abun- 
>.? ITmur own moral condition will improve and 
[l|ttppiness increase, more and more ; and better 
ifhs^ and better practices^ more cheering i^tov 
ji^j^jmrer hopes, will spring up a]li uxovK&ii^Qxv. 
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Your children and your children's c 
grow up in the nurture of wisdom and 
ornaments to society and to religion, an 
places you now occupy with credit to 
and benefit to their race ; and when the 
departure from earth draweth nigh, you 
able to say, with divine satisfaction, ** . 
a GOOD fight ; I have Finished my co\ 
KEPT the faith; henceforth there is knd 
croum of righteousness?^ 
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SERMON Viri. - 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 



BY REV. JOHN M.AUSTIN. 

"I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd ^iveth his hfe 
for the sheep." — John x^ II. 

This was the declaration o/* Jesus, the Savior of 
the world. The peculiar dgure under which he 
bere represents himsfelf, was drawn from a well- 
known occupation ^mong the Jews. Inhabiting, as 
^ey did, a very mountainous country, much pf the 
soil of which was unproductive, the Israelites were, 
from necessity as well as from habit, a pastoral peo- 
ple. - A great proportion of their wealth consisted 
.iitpocks and herds. Their sheep, especially, were 
numdrous. Some conception of their number 
he formed from a circumstance related by the 
}d historian, that during a season of gr^at re- 
Ji^, in the reign of King Hezekiah, there were 
;eii thousand sheep slaughtered at Jerusalem, 
le week. In such a country, the- occupa- 
i shepherd must have "been very common. 
WJMi«( well-known characteristic of the Re- 
r, to avail himself of surrounding objects to 
an4 enforce his instructions. Thus when 
into the house of one of the chief Pha.x\r 
Jbread on the sabbatk day v^ V"fe «^^'^'^^ 

(l)Lu)(exiv.l.' 
13 
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the sea of Galilee,* he uttered the parable of 
net. Many other instances illustrative of tjiis pi 
tice of the Savior, could be cited. / It is suppc 
by Benson and others, that when Jesus spoke 
words of the text, he was standing near the she 
market in Jerusalem, where large numbers of sh 
were collected, riot only forr the consumption of 
inhabitants, but also to be used for sacrifices in 
temple. Seeing the sheep constantly arriving, 
der the guidance and protection of their shephe 
he appropriately took the opportunity to reprej 
himself as the shepherd of men. 

His auditors, amoag whom we may suppose, ( 
his location, were mahy actual shepherds, well 
derstood him in this figure. They were fami 
with the office and duties bf a shepherd, and c 
prehended the bearing of his allusioris with g 
readiness. And, moreover, th^y;Vvere familiar \ 
figures of this description, as they abound in 
writing^ of the prophets. The Crezitor is descri 
hi the most beautiful language, as a great and g 
shepherd — "The Lord is my shepherd; 1 shall 
wanti He maketh me to lie down in greeh pastui 
he leadeth me beside still waters."^ ^ 

In the New Testament, Christ not only ,ien!i 
nates himself a shepherd, but he is alluded to ui 
the same title in the epistles. He is called 
" great shepherd of the sheep"^ — the " chief si 
herd"* — " the shepherd and bishop of your sou 
But who are the sheep ?-^who compose the f 
over which Jesus has been placed as shephi 
The latter clause of the text will enable us to am 
this inquiry : " The good shepherd giveth his 
for the sheep." For whomsoever Jesus gare, 



^>i:^ 



(1) Matt. xiii. 2. (2) Psa. xxiii. 1, 2. See also Is%f|$; 
(3) Hehi xiu. 20. C^ 1 Yel.-^ » 4. (S'i 1 Pet. ii. 2&^^| 
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life, tb« same are his slieep, according to his own 
language. St. Paul will instruct us as to the num- 
ber who thus belong to |he flock of Christ—" that 
he by the grace of God should taste death for every 
mdn'^^ — " He gave himself a ransom ybr all, to be 
testified in due time,"^ We leam from this •testi- 
mony that all mankind are the sheep of Christ. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, ixi his remarks on the text, as- 
sents to this position. He says, '* The whole flock 
of mankindi both Jews and Gentiles, belongs unto 
Ihis^divine shepherd." 

#kis vast flock, in their ignorance and blindness, 
gone astray — they had wAndered away from 
ib^sheepfold of God, the divine owner of alj. Says 
tsiiah — " All "we like sheep have gone astrayj we 
imre turned everyone to his own way."^ The 
Qfeator in describing, trough the prophet, the con- 
dition of his earthly creatures, thus exclaims : " My 
sheep wandered through all the mountains, and upon 
^tery high hill. Yea, my flock was scattered upon 
all the face of the earth, and none did search or 
seek after them."*' In this condition of things — 
his ^I^S! tl^us scattered and lost — ^the beneficent 
Ql»naer, moved by the deepest compassion, resolved 
I^Tsend to the earth a Shepherd, to seek out his be- 
JlHdered and straying sheep, and bring then\ back 
'<o luxuriate in the green pa3tures of Mdunt Zion. 
.And the goodness and faithfulness of this shepherd, 
ijj^ere thus foretold by the prophet ^ ^* He shall feed^ 
flocks likd a shepherd. He shall gather the 
» with hi» arm, and carry them in his bosom, 
he shall gently lead those that are with young."^ 
our text, .Te^us Christ declares that he is the 
fd thus sent to take in charge the fold of God: 

. ii. 9.^ (2) 1 Tim. ii. 6. (^) Is^iAviv.^. 
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<* I am^he good shepherd." It was not sufficient 
that he declared himself to he the shepherd of the 
world ; hut, to give assurance to the fj^asful and 
doubting, he is careful to inform us what description 
of shepherd he is ; " I am the good shepherd : the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." A 
good shepherd is one so devoted to the welfare of 
his flock, that, if necessary, he will' even sacrifice 
his life in their behalf. The Savior assumes to 
himself all the characteristics of a. good shepherd, and 
in this light should he ever be viewed. And every 
possible test which can be applied to his character, 
will prove that he has not assumed a name to which 
he is not entitled. To manifest more clearly his 
claim to the title he has applied to himself, let us 
notice a few traits of character which belong to a 
good shepherd. 

1. A good shepherd is always careful to lead his 
flock into fertile pastures, where they can obtain a 
full supply of rich and nutritious food. '* He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside still waters," exclaims the Psailmist. If 
Christ is indeed ^ good shepherd, he always leads 
his fleck into spiritual pastures of this description. 
And in what light is he placed by this test ? Look 
at his gospel— eliiamine his teachings — scrutinize the 
entire system ofhis religion — and see if it does not 
afford the most rich and delicious spiritual food, upcm 
which the soul can feast with satisfaction and de- 
light. He never revealed a principle, moral>o|.^j|<2 
ligious, which does not commend itself to thftT^ ^ 
sense of every enlightened and well-balanded 
and, in the contemplation of which, such a 
does not find great enjoyment. He never 
claimed a doctrine, either in regard lo the c] 
purposes, and dealings of God with his 
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©r in respect to himself, the nature and extent of 
the work he came to accomplish, or the final result 
of his reign in the mediatorial kingdom, which does 
not give the most joyftil hopes, the most delightful 
anticipations, to every humane heart, to every Chris- 
tian spirit, to every well-wishing soul ! And look, 
too, at his descriptions of the future world. He 
fills not that^ future with pictures dark and gloomy, 
Mrhich affright the soul, and i^rive it to despair and 
destruction ! No, never! But his teachings and 
pmmises in regard to the life to come, are calcula- 
ted to inspire -the utmost confidence* and triist in 
Gody to fill the mind tyith peace . in believing, and 
to give an assurance that blessings and enjoyments 
shall there be bestowed upon the children of hu- 
manity, as rich, as extensive and universal, and as 
lasting, as the most ardenj; love of mankind can 
pray for, or ask, or even think! These consistent 
principles, these glorious doctrines, these precious 
wid heart-cheering promises, these joy-inspiring as- 
surances and hopes, are the green fields and fresh 
pastures, into which Jesus, the great shepherd of 
the wbrld, leads his flock — and there they eat that 
which is good, and their souls delight in fatness. 
Is not this strong evidence that he is justly entitled 
to the name of " the good shepherd'*' ? 
t^ But on the other hand, it is a certain indication 
'drvan ^unfaithful shepherd, that he leads his flock 
bl^tren and desert places, where little food can 
I, and little rest obtained. That there have 
jh shepherds in the world is made certain 
%ords of the Most High, through the proph- 
My people have been lost sheep : their shep- 
h^ve catised them to ga astray; they have 
T^lhem away on the moimtains ; they K«|\ft ^w\^ 
iDtain to hilJ; they have tasow^xv ^w 

13* 
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resting-place. "> If there are any in our own: day 
who lead their flocks into waste and arid desert», 
where no nourishment can be found and no resting- 
place secured, it is evident they are not acting un- 
der the direction aiid authority of the great and 
good shepherd of the world. . And 'we there not 
many religious teachers of this description now to 
be found ? Ar^ there not those who lead their hear- 
ers into dck;trihes and sentiments alike uiicongenial 
to the spirit of philanthropy, and beneVolence, and 
mercy, and most violently in opposition not Only to 
the prayers' of the most righteous and pious men on 
earth, but to the feelings and wishes of every pure, 
humane, and god-like soul in the universe ? And 
can it be truly said that such teachers lead their 
flocks into green fields and pheasant pastures ? Can 
doctrines which freeze the soul with horror — which 
fill the niind of the sincere believer with wild 
phrensy and insanity, and send many to the sui- 
cide's unhonored grave,— be called pleasant and 
agreeable ? Are they fitly represented by rich 
meadows and luxuriant pastures ? Can those who 
are led into such sentiments by their pastors, find 
that spiritual food for which their souls hunger? 
Can they rest — can they repose in calmness and 
peace under those teachings ? Can the prospects 
thus presented to their view, lurid with the imagined 
blaze of omnipotent and eternal wrath, fill them 
With joy and peace in believing ? It is utterly im- 
possible ! Human nature rises in rebellion and de- 
testation against such doctrines. ISnjoy peace and 
repose in believing them ! As Wbll covdd we U^ 
down in calmness, and fall into gentle slumbers, oi|,liiB 
verge of MtnsJa burning crater, while the moi 
trembles with mighty throes, and the seel 
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lows are raging and rising to overflow in a 'wide 
stream of fiery destruction ! These sentiments tru- 
ly represented by green pastures and smiling mead- 
ows ? Yes, as truly, asjhe scarred and blackened 
sides of the volcano, which for ages has received 
its annual layer of liqiiid lava, can be pictui^ed by 
the same representation ! 

I acknowledge the believer in the sentiments, to 
which I refer, may find occasionally a small degree 
of selfish enjoyment, under the hope of his own 
personal saltation. But the moment he turns his 
eyes from self, and beholds the millions of his fellow- 
beings whom he believes are going down to endless 
sin and wo, all his peace and satisfaction will flee 
away, and he will become unhappy, just in propor- 
tion as he possess the spirit of Christian philah- 
Aropy and gospel love for all ! Hence the best 
view that can be taken of ;the field into which he 
has been led, is, that it affords here and there a tuft 
of herbage, while all around reigns one vast ex- 
panse of dreary barrenness and desolation! Who- 
ever find themselves in such a pasture — whoever 
discover themselves in possession 6f sentiments 
%hich, so far from imparting peace and satisfaction, 
Sli them with doubt, and suspense, and alarm — 
whoever have beeu taught to believis that in the fu- 
loj^ world they may, and probably will^ be for ever 
i^parated from many, around whom their dearest af- 
ftttttons cHng with a deathless grasp, and that they 
#01 be compelled to see them, dear as they are to 
hearts, cast down — Oh, horrid, awful sight ! — 

jdie.pitof eternal darkness and despair^should 
the distress and anguish which fill their hearts 
iipBixng stich scenes, to admonish then! that 
^ve s^ered themselves to be \^^ \3i^ ^<3rnv^ 
the good shepherd sent o£ Go^lX 'Wl^^^ 
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5ire n<A the green mea4ows— the soul-cheering an^ 
comforting dpctrines into which this divine gnide 
leads his sheep. 

2< A good shepherd always defends his fldck when 
danger approaches. This ia one of the chief pur- 
poses for which he is intrusted with the care of the 
sheep. That this, is one of the offices which Jesns 
takes upon himself to discharge, is evident from his 
language in the context. "The thief cometh not 
hut for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy : I am 
come that they [the sheep — the human family] 
might have life,, and that they might have it m&re 
abundantly. I am the good shepherd :, the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.^ He as- 
sumes it here to be his duty as a good shepherd, not 
to kill and destroy the sheep, but to protect them, 
and preserve their lives^ and if necessary, to lay 
down his life for them. 

In distinction to the good and faithful shepherd, 
the Redeemer goes on to describe an unfaithful shep- 
herd — a hireling. *' He that is a hireling, and not 
the shepherd, whose own the sheep are not,.seeth 
the toolf coming, and leaveth the sheep^ and fleet k : 
and the woJf catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep. 
The hireling fleeth because he tf a hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep" The hireling, by this test, 
is known from the good shepherd, in Siat he careth 
not for his sheep, but when the wolf draws near 
»r— when they are in the greatest danger, and the 
most need his protection — -he ignominiously for- 
sakes them and flee^ away, leaving thenp^ to inevit- 
able destruction. 

Here, then, are the two shepherds— the faithful 
and the unfaithful — the good shepherd and the hire- 
ling, Which of these characters shall we apply to 
Jesusi ? He deqlarea Idma^Xi Xo \i% ^^ gw>i ^^t^ 
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Wd^^— is be entitled to this name, according to the 
test which he has himself above laid down ? This^ 
is an important inquiry, not only as it regards the 
Savior's chiaracter, but also in reject to the amount 
ot eonMe)ace which the members of his flock can 
repose in their shepherd. To show the direct bear-* 
ing of ihe question, we will suppose the world ac- 
tually to bCy as it is frequently represented, and 
quite generally believed. It is the popular doctrine 
of the day, that the great flock of mankind are ex- 
posed, to the most imminent and awful danger — that 
a being infinitely nlpre blood-thirsty and cruel than 
(he wolf — a being possessing the utmost subtlety 
and artfulness — ^having an ability and power of the 
'. greatest magnitude — <;apable of assuming every form 
afid shape, to deceive and allure the imwayy — is 
prowUng aromid the sheep, whom God has intrusted 
tajbe chatge. of his Son as shepherd, and is deter- 
nmned to seize, and carry off to eternal wo, all that 
he can lay his fangs upon. 

Ifbw if this supposition is true, the shepherd is 
rad6ubtedly aware of th6 danger of his flpck. And 
t&e Inanner in which he proceeds, under these cir- 
<mai8tancej3~-or rather, the manner in which men's 
I^Dtmies represent him as proceeding — will deter- 
l^pt^i^ whether, according to those doctrines, he is 
^good and faithful shepherd, or the hireling. 
Lthe shepherd, whose duty it is to defend the 
ij flee before this infernal wolf? Will he, when 
ravencus monster makes his great and final on- 
tipon the human flock, hastily gather a few, and 
~ ,|k coward's d^stardness, flee with them, leaving 
inder to be seized and deyoxxxe^^ ot,^''^^ 
IfriW^ abborreht, will the sliep^vex^ vclVw.^ ^^ 
\ $jppr(mchy and actually delivei ViAo \i\^ ^^* 
r^^hrge part of the flock Go^l %vls^ ^» ^"^ 
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take care pf and protect? Do our doctrines teach 
us that this, or anything like this, i^ the manner in 
which Je»u8, our shepherd, will discharge his duties ? 
Then let us understand, that either onr doctrines 
which BO teachj are radically and wholly false, or 
the Redeemer, according to his own language, is 
not the good shepherd! For the proceeding^ which 
these doctrines ascribe to Christ, are precisely suqh 
as he ascribes to the hir^lirigy who " careth not for 
the sheep." 

If we believe Jesus to be the good shepher8| 
with what consistency can we suppose him to pur- 
sue the very course which be attributes to a ** hire^ 
ling?" Believing him to be the good shepherd, 
why not ascribe to him the characteristics and coo- 
duct of a good shepherd ? Being as he declares 
himself, the ♦* good shepherd," those who possess a 
genuine faith and cbnfidence in hitti, will believe 
that he will guard his sheep with greater care^'wjien 
danger approaches — that he will defend then^ at all 
times, and in ^11 circumstances,, with untiring faithful'? 
ness — and in no case, under no contingency what- 
ever, will he ever allow one of the flock intrua^d 
to his charge to fail into the hands of , an enemy ! 
And while there is more wisdom, and poW^r, and! 
love, in heaven than in hell, no Christian^ cb64sh- 
ing the true gospel faith, can fear a result so disayi^, 
trous! , . ^ !# 

3. Another characteristic of a good shepherd Hk|^ 
that he seeks oxid finds his sheep when they, we Usk 
Whenever any of the flock have strayed away, tfai^^, 
faithful shepherd not only seeks, diligently for 
far and near, but continues his search, until ~ 
them and restores them tO' safety. He allowi 
ing but success io terminate his exertions. ^ J^ 
dent that Je3U8 viewed il ^ the teat of a 
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herd, to search fot the lost^ until they are found, 
from the fact, that in his parable of the lost sheep, 
he represents the shepherd as seeking for the lost 
" until he finds it.'' But th6 "hireling" will not ex- 
hibit this degree of faithfulness. When his sheep 
stray from the fold, he will manifest but little inter- 
est for .their return, and will invent many excuses 
to apologise for not searching for them. He will 
declare that they ought to find their own way back, 
that it is wrong to put him to the trouble of going 
, after them, and will endeavor to make a great show 
of benevolence, and of interest in their behalf, in 
proclaiming that he is ready to receive them, if they 
will thrid the bewildering forest, and, amid the multi- 
plicily of paths, find th^t whicl^ will lead them to his 
ibid. Or,if perchance, he makes an attempt to find 
tbeniyhe will search for a season, but soon being 
we^Bed, will lose his patience, and declare they 
have^alili^rae so bewildered, and have wandered so 
i^^ili Vain to seek for them, and will return leaving 
%i»i ,j^ perish in the wilderness ! 
"^^bi^h is the different manner in which a good shep ' 
liie^^lind a hireling will proceed in regard to their 
]o|Hili<0ep. '^ No'w &e great fiock over which Jesus 
^.)iftsj|M^ plaped as shepherd, have strayed into thef 
i^ss of sin and error. " All we like sheep 
r<^^||pif&e astray," says the prophet. Some of this 
been reclaimed ; but large numbers are 
How will the great shepherd proceed in( 
rd io these lost she6p of his fold? How do^ 
'doctrines represent him as proceeding under 
circumstances? Do they represent him a? 
J) that, unless the sheep who have strayed 
wilderness, fiod their way out of the laby^ 
l^fwhich they 'idr^ surrounded, and com<b\)^0& 
rd that too, ni^hin a cextaia i^modi ol >AssL%i 
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they shall renlaiii lost, and shall never have the 
privilege of Returning, even though they may ardently 
desire it? Do they represent the shepherd, as 
going out and seeking for the lost in the wilderness, 
for a short time, and /then, not succeeding in fin()ing 
them, returning and leaving them to ,wander forever ^ 
It must be evident to all who possess but <;ommon 
discernment, that to take this view of the proceed- 
ings of Christ, is in effect, but ascribing to him all 
the characteristics of a hireling, and representing 
him to the world as an unfaithful shepherd ! Either 
those parts of men's doctrines which reprearent the 
Redeemer as pursuing either of these courses tow- 
ard the lost, n^ust be as unfounded as 'Uhe base- 
less fabric of a vision," otr the claim which Jesus 
put forth as the ^ooi shepherd cannot be sustained. 
How can a reasonable man hesitate which of these 
conclusions to adopt ? 

If the Redeemer is indeed the good shepherd, 
he will msmjieai the faithfiilness of such a shepherd. 
He will not se^k the- lost fpr a little season, and then 
abandon the work in despair: But he will search 
unremittingly until the lost are found and restored 
to safety and peace. That Jesus will in this man- 
ner, vindicate before his Father and all intelligen* 
ces, his claim to the title of the good shepherd, is 
a truth which we have not been left to conjecture.. 
He has given us the testimony that such is the coigfe 
he will pursue in regard to the lost of his Ao^g 
the beautiful parable of the lost sheep.— •*; 
man of you having a hundredr sheep, if he I^^ 
of them, doth not leave the ninety-and'^llil^/ '^' ' 
wilderness, and go after that which is I( 
Aath found it ! And vrVeu \ife V-aJiJci l^s^a^^}. il^| 
ejthU on his slLOuldeiB^ Te^omix^. '^jt 
^dmeth hom0, he caltetXx w«,^%x ^ 
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neighbors, saying uiato tbeni, Rejoice with me; 
for / have found my sheep which was lost I"^ 
How truly is the faithfulness of a good shepherd 
described in this parable ! In declaring that a man 
who loses a member of his flock will search until he 
finds it J Jesus gives us the most satisfactory assu^ 
ranee that he, as the good shepherd of the world, 
will search tor the lost of the human flock, until he 
shall And them, and bear them home rejoicing! 
What other inference can be drawn from his lai^- 
gukge ? Upon a certain Occasion the Redeemer 
exclaimed — " How much then, is a man better than 
a sheep !" That is, a man is much better than a sheep ! 
If, then, a faithful shepherd will search for the lost 
sheep of the flock, until he finds /Am, how much more 
certain it is, that th0 good shepherd, who has in 
charge the earthly fold of the Creator, will faith- 
fully search for the lost of his flock, until he finds 
(hem ! Can any conclusion be more reasonabre or 
glorious t 

The good shepherd is greatly aided in searching 
fir the K>8t, from the circumstance that hi^ sheep 
know his voice f Speaking in our context, in regard 
ti> the flock of a good shepherd, the Savior exclaims 
— •* The sheep follow him fDr they know his voice." 
Ibnowing his voice, when they hear its ever-wel- 
e^|VB isoundi they eagerly run to follow their pro- 
tt. Now the voice of the good shepherd of the 
,\%nll be recognised by his sheep even' though 
,mflk and error. It is a voice full of gentleness, 
yimi niercy— it is a voice sweet and thril- 
jPnresistibly attractive to the humd,n souL 
can withstand its aU^peisu^EWe ^xtSL\v^TL^^ 
ferl . The sinner hears it not, M\£ii<& «ii^- 

O) Luke XT. 4» S. «. 
14 
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ged in the c(Hitention and turmoil, thQ din and confu-*. 
sion, of men's strife for the perishable things of this 
life. But when its heavenly tone strikes full and 
clear upon the ear of man, it penetrates the soul, and 
melts.intohumhleness, contritipn, and love, the hard- 
est and coldest heart ! The good shepherd's gentle 
voice of love, is the only voice the sinner will listen 
to — it is the only voice that can move him, and work 
a radical and permanent change in his soul ! Be- 
hold its bonder- working power upon the cruel blood- 
thirsty Saul of Tarsus, changing him immediately 
into the meek, tender-hearted, compassionate Paul, 
the apostle of Jesus ! 

I rejoice that this voice of the good shepherd is 
heard more and more in our own day — ^I rejoice that 
ihe harsh voice of cruelty, breathing out wrath, and 
imprecation, and vengeance — which the sinher does 
not recognise, and which cannot mOve or affect his 
, better nature, nor work sincere repentance in his 
soul— is dying away, like the distant mutterings of 
the thunder-cloud which has passed over and spent 
its fury ! I rejoice that the heralds of the cross are 
beginning to perceive that there is a power vastly 
more mighty and irresistible, in the voice of love, 
than in the voice of wrath. 

How strikingly is this truth illustrated in the late 
temperance movements. Hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of the most degraded, and hardened/ and lost 
among men, have be^n brought io repentance and 
reformation, and restored to usefulness, respectabil- 
ity, and peace, simply by the sound of our shepherd's:' 
gentle voice of love. All reformed inebriates, r-^ 
out exception, unite in bearing testimony that 
have been reclaimed soVeVy x\Mo\v^\!bL'b^^^sAuenc%|**^'^ 
iindness, gentlenesB, and com^«L^«.\otiL. '\!>M8^ ^%dii 
that, while coldness, and YiaU^i^^axL^ ^«ts«&ss»! 
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and wrath, have been exhibited toward thetn and 
inflicted on them for years, making them only the 
more hardened and indifferent, it required but a 
friend to come to them in their degradation, and take 
them by the hand, and speak a few sweet words of 
kindness and affection, to break down all hardness 
of heart, and bring them to struggle with their evil 
habits and throw cS their chains for ever ! Oh, the 
mighty power of love! Ifhese were lost sheep — 
ihey had never before heard the captivating voice ^of 
the good shepherd ! But when it actually fell upon 
their e^IS, it won them from the labyrinths of sin to 
the ways of wisdom and peace— ^" The sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice." May those who 
would turn the transgressor from his ways learn 
from these examples, that he will be the most suc- 
cessful, who brings to |iis aid the most of that love, 
which moved the Savior to die for the world. 

How inexpressibly beautiful is the light in which 
our subject presents the Son of God— as a kind and 
faithful shepherd, watqhing over his flock with un- 
wearied car^, going into the wilderness of sin to seek 
those vAib have strayed, and to call upon them in 
his voice of kindnesa and mercy, until they hear and 
Return, In the language of an eloquent writer—* 
** What a blessed work ! I see him wending his way 
along the hill-sides ; up the crd^ggy cliff ; then upon 
the .jQlountain ; then far do'^Jvn into the dreary valley, 
Ijieihtn the impervious desert. He delays not. He 

^t at sultry noon, amid the scorching, burning 
fl when the world is slumberii>g, Jie is out 
the darkness of the night still on his way^ 
^MtM^r sweeping tempest ^.tidi \)s\fc ^>X^^'a& 
jW^buugers and thitalB *, Ve \s I'wxiX ^^^ 
M^kfi delays not. He wiWe^ti^^ ^W6«^ 
igiey may hear 1[iia ^o\c<b utA^^'^'^^ 
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What unexampled diligence ! What inexpressible 
tenderi^ess ! What unwearied patience !"^ 

" Thine eyes in me the sheep behold, - 
- Whose feet have wandered from the fold ; 
That guidelcs I hopeless, strives in vain 
To find its safe retreat again : — . 

'' Now listens, if perchance, its ear 
The Shepherd's well known voice may hear, 
Now, as the tempests round it blow, 

' In plaintive accents vents its wo.*' 

Thus will the good shepherd <;ontinue his search, 
until the lost of the ilock, yea, until the last of the 
lost, shall be found, ^nd ^hall return to the sheep- 
fold of God, amid the rejoicings of all the heavetily 
hosts! Such is the testimony of the word of God. 
Those who Appose the shepherd will restore none 
but those who are now his followers, or those only 
who ih this life become^ his disciples, fall far short 
of comprehending the full scope of the gospel, and 
the everlasting faithfulness of the divine Shepherd. ' 
" Other sheep have I,'* exclaims the Redeemer, 
'< which ate not of this fold. [I have other sheep be- 
side the flock of present believers— even the entire 
sinful world, for "whom the good shepherd gave his 
life.] These also I must bring, an(2 they shall hear 
my voice ; and there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.''^ And in support of the same glorious truth 
are the declarations of the Holy One. ** As a shep- 
herd seeketh out his flock in the day that he is 
among his sheep that are scattered, so will I aeek 
out my sheep, and deliver them out of all the pla- 
ces where they have been scattered in the cloudf 
and dark day, .... lw\!l!L «eek that which was 
loBt, and bring agaiti ^at ^\^<^ ^«a toM«^'%»«^;, 

(1) Names and Title* oC 3e«M». ^^^ ^^Jb!^:v>&* 
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aDd will bind up that Vvhich was broken, and 
will strengthen that wh^ch was sick."^ 

So reasonable and consistent is the assurance that 
the shepherd and bishop of souls, will find and re- 
store all the sheep which have been given him, that 
those of a limited faith have been compelled to ac- 
knowledge its propriety. " The whole flock of man- 
kind," sayei Dr^ Adam Clarke, '^belong to this di- 
vine Shepherd ; and it is but reasonable to expect 
that the gracious Proprietor will look after those who 
have gone a'stray."* In the Assembly's Annotations 
we read, " Christ, the good shepherd, came to seek 
that which was lost, and will never give over his 
work unp^rfected."^ Most glorious and heart-thril- 
ling anticipation ! My soul rejoices in prospect of 
that happy era, when the good shepherd shall lead 
home alj his vast flock to the Father of spirits! 
When he shall open unto them an abundant entrance 
into the ever-verdant fields of heaven, and allow 
ihem to partake of immoftaV fruits and drink froni 
the sweet waters of the riveYof life ! Who, with a 
Christian hearty caii fail to rejoice with exceeding 
great joy; at this most li^rthy consummation of the 
reign oif the Son of God, or fail, in view of a pros- 
]^ct so glorious, to join in with the Psalmist in ex- 
claiming — " clap your hands, all ye people ; shout 
mto God with the voice of triun^h !" Amen. 

,. (1) Exek. Kxnr. 12-16. TS) Com. on Luke, x v. 4. 
! l3) Whiltemore on tlie Parables. 
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SERMON IX. 

CHRISTIAN AND PROTEOTANT FREEDOM. 

By REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 

'* Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.''—; 
' RoMAVSy xiv. 6. 

These words were addressed by>the apostle Paul 
to the church at Rome, in which, very early in the 
Christian dispensation, a controversy bad arisen re- 
specting the authority of ihe Jewish titei^. It is \^ell 
known that in muny of the primitive, churches, the 

V converts consiste\d of both Jewi^ and Gentiles — ^the 
former of whom in embracing the gospel, did not 
renounce the rites and customs of their former wor-^ 
ship^ but, on the contrary, openly proclaimed, that 
without the ceremonial law of Moses there was no 
salvation. This doctrine the apostle labored to cor- 
rect — as we may see in the chapter from which we 
have taken our text. He inculcates here the prac- 
tice of charity toward one another, in regatrd to opin^ 
ions. The man who ate all things indiscriminate- 
ly, was not to despise his weak brother, who, firo^ 
motives of conscience, would eat nothing but herbs. 
One was not to judge another, when all were ^|ilt 
as being servants of God. And as to days — one^ 
teemed one day above another ; another est 

all days alike ; but, says \\ie ai^^\\& — -^^ \ji^ 
man be fully persuaded ialas ovnitK^^r 
Here la evidently laid doNvu % \ixo^ 
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rule, whieh overthrows the narrow idea that woald 
hinge salvation upon a set of forms, or confine it to 
just such a shade of belief. Here is a rebuke for 
Jewish intolerance on the one hand, and Gentile con* 
tempt on the otheW In respect to such things, it 
says-r-iieither denounce nor despise ; every man 
must stand or faH for hiroself-^let him think for him- 
self. Thia appears to me to be the spirit of these 
Terses. Great truths they wer^ for all lands and all 
ages, coming from the lips of the once-persecuting 
Pharisee^ written under the hand that had grasped 
^he swo^d to smite and pursue the infant religion, 
eT0n unto strange cities. Beautiful illustration of 
. the spirit and the power of that religion, that could 
thus imbue with love the hating heart, and expand 
ihe bigoted isoul^ — lliat amid the shrines of every wor- 
fl^, and the forms of all systems and creeds, offered 
ilibw simple sublime essentials in their stead, saying 
-&**T^e these ; if you see thend sufficiently war- 
laftted and, proved, give them place in your thoughts 
uid your life; and, as to all else, *Let every man 
Ibe fully persuaded in hi« own mind !' " 

Macknight has some good remarks upon this 
ebapter. "The foregoing principles and rules," 
Siays he, " being the strongest barrier against all 
ssurpations on the rights^pf conscience, whether by 
Hkd ecclesiastical or the civil power, this passage of 
tJMi epistlej to the Romans, in which they are laid 
^^n by the inspiration of God, should be regarded 
ijjthe great charter of Christian liberty; and, as 
Jhk it is highly to be valued, frequently read, and 
l^fayiy meditated on, and carefully observed by^ 
HBJ itlEms of all denominations. \( ^!t!kfi^^^ \^^t^ 
^^m&pleB and excellent rules l[ia&\>eeti «»\^c\^^!^ 
Hn^^ and duly respected itom \)Sie \i^^^^^^^ 
^KKUm^ miachiefs would Ykav^ \>e«vv ^tctt^^^ 
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which: miserably wasted the church in former times, 
and there would have been at this day more of the 
genuine spirit of the gospel among the disciples of 
Christ, than inr any period of Christianity' sincfe the 
first ages.*^ ' * 

But it is a singular fact, that in the very city to 
which the epistle was directed, there arose, in the 
course of time, a system that seemed the exact op> 
posite of all this. Instead of carrying out the truth 
set forth in this chapter, that — ** the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost''- — it made'a religion of 
forms and ceremonies, of pomp and parade ; and 
encumbered that simple CJiristianity with oma-^ 
ments and devices, of human invention. This sys- 
tem was, for a time, supfeiiie. " Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind," formed no part 
of its teachings: The creeds of the church, the 
bulls of popes, the decisions of councils, are the 
truth — not the convictions of reason-^not the plain 
revelations of scripture. The pope is infallible 
— he is the judge between truth and error. And 
so this system reigned over the minds of men for 
centuries. It assumed complete jurisdiction over 
those most intimate and personal faculties, the con- 
science and the will — and, if it did not possess, as 
it professed to, the keys of heaven and hell, it pos- 
sessed the key of reason and of faith. ( It was a 
mighty, ay, a magnificent power ! With its Mngly 
priests, (heir feet kissed hy mailed barons, their stir* 
rups held by monarchs-— with its perfect organizae 
tion, extending to the minutest member, and bi 
each vein and artery to that papal control at 
touch of which the remotest nerve of this greai 
tem quivered — ^rith its immense powers of intei 
md excommuQicatiou— mx\L'\Xa ^Vu^c\i^as. vcok^ 
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aDd bloody, holding on to the rack, jthe engine, and 
the stake — with its influence over crowned heads 
and armjies, and, what was a power more fearful 
still, over the most inward thoughts and secret 
memories of millions — ^with its pomp of worship, its 
white-stoied priests, its gorgeous altars, its splendid 
paintings, its processions, masses, incense ; — ^with 
all this, I say, in its grasp, for centuries, it presents 
a spectacle in the annals of man^ neither without its 
instruction nor its .sublimity.. / 

But its strength was destined to be broken, and its 
glory shorn. Its dl>minion was contracted to a nar- 
rower sphere, when the rights of reason and of con- 
science began to be ^sserte4. This took place in 
the sixteenth century. When corruption brooded 
upon the bosom of that blessed faith, for which Paul 
had labtoed and Stephen died — when the pure sim- 
plicity and the inward power of the religion' that 
Jesus taught at the well of Samaria, were buried in 
the rfdrmalities of a worship that only awed the sen- 
ses and dazzled the eye — -when vice grew in the 
hearts of thepriesthood,'and iniquity lifted its cowled 
head a,t the very altar — when the subtiltitis of the 
schools and the dogi^as of the fathers, had taken the 
place of generous thought and plain revelation — then 
a. nunbow appeared over the dark waters. Luther 
atepd forth to battle for the right. Alone, in the face 
of ihe Christian world,-with no outward. aid, with 
no armor but that of reason, no sword but the Bible, 
Hj^r^sentsto the impartial eiye, the spectacle of a 
I, not like Napoleon, with a host ^t his bac'k — not 
^^vpCBur de Lion, with a battle-axe in his hand — 
ti, man iii the naked power of truth and moral 
)^ dbing, and doing fearlessly and firmly. 
T^tzel, a Dominican monk, began to ^rocUivcv 
ajthe doctrine qf indulgewce^^v^Vt^^"- 

* ■■ 
1*'- ' V 
f ^. . ' ' 
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lovred, to those who hac} wealth enough to l)uy them; 
the remission of all sins, past, present^ and future, 
d^iid^af the pope was infallible, if th« human mind 
was not fteeto judge for itself, who should say that 
these enormous abuses were wrong ?, They were 
sanctioned by Leo^— who should disputo ^at sanc- 
tion ? - ' V 

But now the right of individual judgment began to 
be asserted. Luther stoo^ up^nd boldly proclaimed 
the guilt of this matter of indulgences, and implicated 
the pontiff in. iti Tetzel, on the other handj main- 
tained that the pope ha,d authority as tOo all pun^dV 
ment, present- ai^d future, human and divine. The 
human authority Luther admitted, the divine he de» 
nied. We will not dwell upon the controversy that 
ensued. It is the principle that we wish to draw 
out and exhibit. Luther was desired to renounce 
his peculiar opinions, without any attempt being 
made on the other part to prove those opinions er- 
roneous. This he bravely" refused to do, and the 
conflict increased to such a point, that on the tenth 
of December, 1520, he publicly ^burnt the papal 
bull requiring hirti, on paiti of exco^mmu)^ication, to 
retract his errors in sixty days and throw himself on 
the mercy of the court of Rome. On the 17th of 
-April, 1521, Lu^er appeared at Worms, " and per-* 
emptorily declared that he would never abandon his 
opinions, or cchs^nge iiis conduct, unless he should 
be convinced by the word of God, or tlie dictates of 
right reason, that his opinions were, erroneous, and 
his conduct unlawful." t^rom thi? time there has 
gone forth a mighty impulse, that has, at many points 
overthrown a cotrupt ecclesiastical power, and buijt 
up, upon the fundameintal principle that reason and 
the Bible cure the arbiters of human opinions ^ the great 
fabric of protestantism. 
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Here, then we have arrived at a fundamental dif- 
ference in the bosom of the Christian church — here 
is the catholic idea on the one hand^ and the prot- 
estant idea on the other. It is we say, a fundament- 
al difference. They stood on two opposite premises, 
each leading to two opposite classes of results, "^w- 
thority^ •" unity, ^^ are the watchwords Of the one — 
*^ freedom^* *y individual right ofopinion^^ of the other. 
Which of these in principle is- the most accordant 
with the spirit of the, apostle^s injuncUon, there 
can be no doubt. r 

But it is not with Catholicism that we have chiefly 
to-do at this time. We^ dismiss it, therefore; pot 
with ^1 that rancor toward it which some, doubt- 
less honestly, feel. Deep and dangerous as wer^ 
its errors, worldly and grasping, as was its policy, 
there is inr it a melahcholy beauty, and, notwithi^tand- 
ing all its- forms, a spirituality and fetvor of piety 
that contrasts not unfavorably with some of the neo- 
logical and icy 3y6tems of our simpler protestantisnL 
lt,throwjB. a spell around the imaginative heart, and 
Ipgers upon it with an eloquent power, as we gaze 
qsQii its mouldering relics, where religion conse- 
osl^s the dreaminess of poetry and the beauty of art — 
^ 'lofty cathedral, the stained window, the gor- 
' SB^ifeijI tOtnb ; or as i^ passes before us, even now, in 
, fl0<iipd)lime pomp of its masses, aiid the radiance 
|Q|ii show of its worship. We cannot forget that 
fiieii }ike Fenelon and Cteverus shine here and 
ij^e through its history, and that, when ignorance 
,V>A, corruption enthralled the world, the ssdnt ai^ 
^^ li^vs^olar found an asylum in the cells of its monks ^ 
l^^li|i ihe.caves of its anchorites. But it was, iii its 
i^ Miii&knrfncipies^ contrary to truth, contrary to reason, 
to eternal right ; and when th^ ^^\ix\c"& ^1 
fell down before the tium^eV%\nDS&stA ^^ 
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the n^w thou^t, it fell with them-^to rise np 
more ! 

But we have something further to s^y of protest- 
antism. We tLve protestants — we liVe under p^ot- 
eistant influences and protestant ideas. If Catholicism 
Was wrong, it was,}^t least, t^onsistent with itself. 
Can we say as much for protestantism ? Is prot- 
estantism-^has it been alwuys, consistent with it- 
self ? Have prptestants, professing to faoldteason 
and scripture as the sole judges of opinion, n^ver 
virtually contradicted this profession ? Now, it is 
either Catholicism or protestan^sm-^kere is no me^ 
dium ground — no assumption of both principles, ei- 
ther to be applied to suit circumstances^ itere is 
to be a, choice, and it is the only choice — ^either 
let all the various opinion^ bow to a certain hitman 
authority as infallible ; or else—" Let eveiy man 
be fully persuaded in his own miiid." 

But what is the liifetory of the protfestant church? 

Wherever it has been in power, has it noi generally^ 

if not always, virtually assumed the position of the 

ancient Romish church with respect to opinions — if 

it has not formally adopted its principles ? Has it 

not denounced and persecuted, in One way and 

another — ^if not with the fagpt and the rack, at lei^t 

with legal and political deprivations, popular odiuijii 

and h^rsh language ? How void a,nd partial was 

that wliich we call " the English Reformation'* \' — 

"Artiere change of popes"— ^a mer^ secession of 

one from the dominion of another, and the usurpa- /« 

tion of that dominion by the seceding party ; whi^'^f 

* every principle odioujs to truth, odious to right^ j^' "^ 

tained its place and its inftuence. No new tfetln '^ 

waa given by that patty toiik^ '^\Ki\»x\k»«2(X\M^ 

no i/npulse of spiiitual "Me a3i^a.e\k>\v\\\.NiW" 

w^ori out this refoTmatioiiioiVtaAls Vi >»^ ' 
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not by the winds from above, but by the eternal ebb 
and flow from beneath. The catholic on the one 
hand, the puritap on the other, felt this ; and the 
latter saw but little difference between the old yoke 
and the new ifetter. 

Yet, when the Establishipent was threatened, the 
dissenting party having become strong,^ the very 
men who struggled for freedom against Laud and 
Charjes, would have spumed with as strong a hand 
the liberal independence of Cromwell and Vane. The 
idea was still "au^ority and unity"— " authority 
and unity" ev6r plucked, from the falling sect to be 
exercised by the dominant party. So the church- 
ma^ persecuted the* Puritan, so the Puritan perse- 
cuted the Baptist, an^ so the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Methodist, with \<^eapons suited to the times, 
persecute the Unitarian and the Univeirsalist. Now 
these are protestant professions, but catholic ideas. 
The same feeling that rises up in, our bosoms at the 
announcement of a joew heresy, and prompts to an 
expression of contempt, or an outbreak of persecu- 
tion, in earlier times set up the pillory, and grubbed 
out ears, Ai^^d the same great truths that Robinson 
preached, and Chillingworth wrote, may now be ap- 
pe^ed to by any man, or any sect, in danget pf 
|N)|pi4^ punishment on account of opinions. Do we 
nSiff after all, tread around on a wheel — ^whilcTwe 
Uf down low, declaiming against all who stand 
h^P^r than we, yet when it comes oiir turn to 
lt^ following on in pretty much the same routine 
;|a|ming equally against those who, below us, 
^g^nnihg to find a foothold for themselves ? Let 
.to it, that, in turn, we are not ci\i&\ie^ V^ ^<^ 
^gbdsi! 
fmnof iistoijr, is not the soint ot i!lcM^\««V 



^ 
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at hand, that will duly illustrate the point, is not 
that spirit violated in the institution of cteeds, and 
their attendant measures ? 'these are calculated to 
hinder men from being fully persuaded in their own 
minds, by substituting the opinions of others as the 
rule of belief. It is a truth, that, in the gravest 
matters, the intellect is prone to be indolent, and to 
quaff from Secondary sources; and the word " hu- 
<Aon/y" has, notwithstanding our republican te^4en- 
oies, still a potent spell for us. Am I creating shad- 
ows, or beating a man of straw ? Let, for instance, 
a prominent individual' come out from some one of 
the popular sects^ and declare himself a Universal- 
ist. Is he not treated coldly at once by his former 
associates, and denied the ChristiaB name? Btit 
why is this ? " Why," says another, ** he does iw>t 
believe in the eternity of punishment, and therefore 
we do not admit his right to the Christian name.'* 
But you are a protestant ? " Most assuredly.'* 
What is protestantism? "The li^ht of private 
judgment, and of appealing to the Scriptures as the 
arbiter of opinions." But does iiot this UndVersalist 
appeal to the Scriptures ? " Yes, he saya just what 
Ijuther said at Worms-^that * he will never aban- 
don his opinions, or change his conduct, unless con- 
vincf d by the word of God that these are wrong.' " 
Well, then, sd far it seems to me that the Umver- 
salist at least takes protestant ground. He is wi- 
ling to appeal to scripture. " But he depends like- 
wise upon his reason." Well, is not this a protest- 
ant principle also ? For, said Luther, in that mem- 
orable speech, " I am to be convinced by the wori 
of God, and the dictates of right feason.'' It wo^ 
seem that the Umveta«l\iBX'\% -^t^cv^^-^ ^'^^ 
pounds in this respect, «tTv^ ^o Ha «ii>aJ\^V 
eatant privileges, amoii^\5cL^^^^^^^^^ 
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right to the Christian name ; while you, my friend, 
with a protestant belief, are, in this matter, on Ro- 
man catholic grounds. It is your creed that the 
Universalist refuses to appeal to, not reason, not 
scripture ^; and you, just like the catholic, with his 
bulls and decretals, are substituting some other test 
than reason or scripture — ^your creed. 

Is it a strained result that we have arrived at, by 
this trite illustration ? If SjO, we ask, for informa* 
tion, how is it consistent with the principles of 
projte'stantism that when a man becomes a Unitarian, 
or a Universalist, he is spoken of harshly at once ? 
It is said, perhaps, that he is lax in his inori^ls,.or 
cold in his piety. And if all who are branded with 
heresy were so, it might afford some basis for this 
treatinent ; but the fact is known, that the mere se-r 
cession from a popular church, joined with the ex- 
pression of these heretical opinions, subjects a man 
to harsh language — when (mark it)— ^Aen no change 
of character has Jaken place. The cause of this 
harsh lapgnage, then, must be ivxong^^-must proceed 
from an anti-protestant spirit. Here is , this indi-> 
lidual-^h^ leads as good and as exemplary a life 
as ever before. He rejects neither reason nor scrip- 
ture. These are all the tests of Christian character 
that protestantism requires. So, there, must be 
,8ome barrier before him that does .not sprang from 
jffotest^ht ideas ; and this barrier is the creed, We 
f^iiounce it, then^ although adopted into protestant? 
|si^ a cathojic feature. /It is a claim to infallibility, 
pi^de' under smother form. 

J^eayson an^ scripture are* calculated to aid man 
progress in religious truth. Ci^^d.% ^•artQ^. 
ress — or at Jeast qonfine liie ram^ \^ ^^xXviXi^- 
of view. Every man v?\io: ta^-ft^ xxy^ss^ 
^e(s jbis reasOijL to woxk,\wxovj%\>a.'aX.\x^^'^^ 
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hd finds ther^ the doctrines of the popular septs, he 
will be liable to lose popularity, friendship, church- • 
n^embership. What, under these circumstances, 
with many, is a natural course of conduct? Why, 
such a man says : "I will not trouble myself with 
these questions — it is of no use ;^ if they are false, 
then I shall only lose my tim^ in learning that fa6t ; 
if they are true, if I adopt them, I must noeet un- 
popularity, misrepresentation,.excbmmunicalion^ I 
will examine no fuirther." Now w« do not say, by 
any means, that this is the noblest or the loftiest 
view for a man to possess ; but we ask, is nbt that 
which in so many instances produce's sudh a result, 
calculated to confine the mind to particular points 
of view T Is not this throwing a barrier between 
reason and scripture, on the one hand:, and opinion 
on the other? 

B ut let us look at another ppint. Not long since, 
I saw in a certain paper a proposition fbr church- 
schools. The article began by attributing the cir- 
cumstance that the Scotch had adhered so UQwa- 
veringly to Calvinism, to the fact that the church 
had a voice in the education of th^ children. Tjbe 
writer went on to say, that the common-sthool sys- 
tem of this country was not favorable to sucn a 
course of church-education in our school]^, as the 
Urtitariah, the Quaker, the Free-thinker, would ob^ 
ject to religious teaching. Besides, if they could 
agree to meet upon some common bible> ground; thi5 
catechism could not be taiighr there, and therefcffO 
it was advisable that ^at sect, like a i&mily, shoiUd 
h^ve & School for the education of its children ift 
the catechisms and standards. Now, let me tf8|||^^ 
does this savor moat oi c«L'Oa.o\\cAsm/w^^\^^ 
ism ? We say, of coxitae, tiovSavsv^ ^^\ski\'ex ^v^^^ 
ligioua edacation o£ theyouiv^V^wJ^^^'^^^^-^^s^^ 
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are the agents of this worl^ ; we urge nothing that 
is in the least intended to ^ave a bearing against 
the exercise of true religious influences over the 
tender heart of chil(ihood ; but why this an:ii[iety 
aboyt indoctrinating c^ldren ? Why this wish to 
remove them off that common bible grc/qnd, upon 
which all ^ects can meet, to the catechisms and 
standards of the churqh? The reason is given. 
It ia found that the unwavering adherence of the 
Scotch to Calvinistic principles, is owing to this 
early, instruction. In, other lunds, where this has 
been less practised, heresy has crept in. Is not 
t^is a forestalling of private judgment? Who does 
not know the force of early education ? Who does 
not know, that in after years, the prejudices that 
spring from the i indoctrinating of the boy, will be 
likely to overcome the sound reasonings and the 
deep convictions of the man ? Is not this the cause 
of the Scottish adherence to Calvinism ? Is it said 
that reason or scripture causes them thus to adhere ? 
No, but, early teaching in the catechisms and stand- 
arcbsf of the church. Is the adoption of this plan in 
this country urged on' the plea that it will aid private 
judgment and scripture teaching ? No, but that the 
young, when they grow i^p, may adhere to sound 
Calvipistic principles. . , We, object to this early in- 
doctrination. We say, there is enough on that com- 
mon bible ground to teach the child all his duty — 
.love to Grod, and love to man; and that he should 
leave decision upon sectarian points until he is ca- 

e}e of using his own i^eason, and drawing opinions 
iself from scripture. 
^ My friends, isuppose that in natural science there 
i;4M^^ !^® ^^^ parties. One should say — -^^ XeiVi<Qx^ 
t0^to coD8ult the volume of naluie, oi \o x^^^^s^ 
^t^itB pJienoffle^a i but ybu must Va\L^ x^va ^^^>v 
//%■- ' ' ' 15* 
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ions of one man, or of one set of men, as t 
declaration of the truths of science." Tt 
party, breaking off fl-om these, should dec 
the Other hand, that " we are to study i^iati 
only upon a conviction by that, that we are 
are we to yield our opinions.'* And noW s 
that, after a little wMle, the last-ihentidne 
should draw up a formula, saying-^" This 
contains all the truths in nature, and notl 
those truths, and he who disbelieves them i: 
rorist, and unworthy the name of a philoi 
Would you not say that they had fallen 
into the error of the first-mentioned party 
this formula was, in principle, the same as i 
er's decree i Now, if it should b^ said t 
formula was drawn up only to express the \ 
a particular sect of philosophers, allowing 
same time, that others differing from them 
philosophers also^ that all are so who sec 
with honest hearts— ^then the^ formula wo 
occupy objectionfible ground. But when it 
virtually or professedly,thdt all who make d 
ment with the declarations of that formula ai 
ists, «nd not philosophers ; and when it i 
that this party has power to make many othe 
so, and thereby i6 do serious injuiy to the d 
of the dissenters, then it is that it becomes 
and that party is convicted of the inconsis 
adopting as a main principle that which 
made a main principle of rejecting. 

Again, suppose that party, powerful and 
tial, should say — " all who differ from us i 
cut off fi^m oiir association, and hold and pi 
disreputable and ignorant men,'' and then 
send oiut its members to survey nature, a; 
conclusions by their t>wn judgment. Y^o 
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not say that there must be a most powerful motive, 
urging each member to come to the same coiaclu- 
sions as this powerful party who have his interests 
and character at their disposal ? 

Once more; suppose that the meihbers of this 
party should take ail their children, and teach them^ 
that jnst such and such doctrines are the truths re- 
vealed in nature, and there ar<e no more and no less, 
and should enstamp (his upon their minds from their 
ea^rliest years, and should do so with the avowed 
purpose of securing their adherence to these princi- 
ples would you think this an encouragement to pri- 
vate research and judgment ? 

If a party in natural science should pursue courses 
like these, after^having separated from another party 
who ptofesseti to set up something as an arbiter be- 
tween nature and reason, would you no think that 
party more inconsistent than the other, and addicted to 
the very Errors on aocount of which they seceded ? 
And what would iiave been the state of science, if 
this course had been pursued? . Where should we 
be in the march- of knowledge ? 

I leave you to apply these illustrations^ to our 
subject, merely adding that we find therein an an- 
swer to some who would sa^^ — " why this clamor 
iiod murmuring ?--rthere is no persecution for opin- 
ion's sake now — those old weapons are broken and 
thrown aside." There is persecution for opinion's 
99ke now. If in nothing else it consists in the with- 
hdding of the Christian name and privileges — in mis- 
tM^sentation, and unjust dealings with arguments 
tad character. And this is persecution and anti- 
)Btantism Enough. It is time it had ceased, 
lus, we may plainly see, without quoting the 
tracts, and by no means employing all the 
ic8 at hand, that even now thet^ v& ^\^^\ 
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among proiestahts an anti-protestant spirit. Why U 
this? Have the principles of prot^taatism bien 
found injurious and cohtrsiry to right ? No, dear 
are those principles to the heart of him who loirea 
truths— vital are th^y to, the cause of human prog- 
ress. They are United with glorious memories, 
with names that shine down through all history—^ 
with old refor^fiers, whose bones ;9jeep peacefully iix 
the grave. They were nourished by naartyr-blood, 
and hallowed by pilgrim prayers, ^at; other lands, 
and other ages might be free. Let us nQjtidisi;egard • 
them, as being excellent in lhemSeLve3,^bove. all let 
us not disregard them as harmonizing with the greats 
injunction^-" Let ev^ry mn^Ti be fully persuaded in his. 
own mind." ^ *^ , . 

But I have in view anoljier point >vhich I trust it 
is not too late in this discourse to reivder prominent. 
The text speaks of every man^'Xet every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mini" Her6 is jplainly- 
a reference to individual freedom of ppinipn. In- 
dividual freed^mi of opinion— ^ii is important that we* 
do not lose sight of that truth, in these d^ys of wide^^J, 
spreading excitements, ;and associated actji,on. T0 
every nian has been given a mind, and this fact afc 
once endows him with a wonderful and sublime, 
power. It enables him, as fi£ir as right of judgment 
is considered, to be independent of niere humaa 
opinions. All he has that is truly of worthy — that i& 
really himself—^appertains to his mind. And if diat 
cannbt stand alone, does not act for itselfr-he is 
shorn of half his dignity and strength. Now men 
generally do pot feel this. Opinions run in masses. 
One man looks \() his brother, and he to apother, and 
80 on, to see if such) or such a tlmig may be Mdd^ 
or done. If we hpe ovmc opinion, we inustipptf; 
npmber to believe \,l, a^^ <i^\\ xV«uvVj ^^]f^v 
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and organize for the purpose of defending and prop- 
agating that opinion: We /iiust have our ism, and 
preach bur ism, and see if we cannot overthrow 
other isms and make ours the popular one. So the 
mind becomes narrowed to k small compass, and 
runs in a circle. From honest inquirers, we become 
zealous partisans — and, forgetting the infinite uni- 
verse that lies without, wide-spreading, far-reach- 
ing, we begin to look only for something to sustain 
our position ; and so we live in controversy and 
bickering and loud-mouthe4 triumphs, and leave 
truth nearly where we found it — its deep well al- 
most as deep to us as ever, and its waters purling 
unheeded on our ears: Of course, I speak of the 
extremes into which we run, not of the necessary 
struggles an4 ct)ntroyersies that ever attend new 
truths and new opinions. And, referring to these 
extremes, I say, why do so ? Why linger around 
one tenet, or set of tenets ? If they are true, press on ! 
^ey wiU go with us through eternity ! If they are 
16, press oni we would not lock the soul in 
ins! 

3ut the truth is, much of this narrow sectarianism 
fifprings frgm the fact that we dp not sufficiently 
employ individual research. We move too much in 
n^i^es. We take too much at second-hand. We 
gb f or '*the party,'' right or wrong— we feel bound 
lb defend the sect in all points-— as if anything was 
iKit^i but truth, as if any sect had aU truth, or as if 
itff truth could die. 

f Jlfow thes^ are the old ideasi again coming up in 
place— ** authority stnd unity;" and id^as, 
^f<^(ii which, the more liberal secjla ^ifc wo\. ^tl- 
^^'J^ell has,SL recent writer aitne^\\ife ^^^^.^^ 
^—'"Ifl know youT seel,'' »a.'Y^\^»^ ''*'^ 
f y<fur argumenUy For irvslauce^tisrw oSxa^ 
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is it complained, that such a one does not preach 
Universalism, as if he were bound, in every dis- 
course, to linger around some particular tifiith select- 
ed from the ip^ss of truths, Does he preach the 
truth? " Yes?' Does he preach the gospel? "Why 
— ^yes." What then ? Thou wouldst h^ve even 
thy particular ism. This is a narrow idea ! 

No ; let us, while for practical piprposes, uniting 
upon some great fundamental article of faith — and 
remember, it is not against associated action I speak, 
not against organization, as essential to the practi- 
cal furtherance Jf truths — not of actings am I treat- 
ing, but of opinions^-and here, I say, fetus feel un- 
shackled — linked to the horns of no sect-altar. In- 
dividual freedom of opinion ! Here, after all, is \\kf 
final analysis, and the ttue manifestation of protest- 
antism. Here, too, lies the Christian idea of liberty. 
"Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind." In his^ own mind, hearet- Thou hasjt a 
mind, and for that mind open the glory and the beau- 
ty of this universe. For that mind speak the voices 
of earth, and the outspread ocean, and the lofly, 
burning stars. Oracles there are, all through the 
universQ— question them, they will answer. Why, 
in intellectual matters, search merely for what New- 
ton wrote, pr Shakespeare sung, or Locke or Koirt 
propounded ? Search, too, for thyself, iand feel thai 
it is thy high prerogative to dlo so. And chiefly 4^ 
those matters that pertain to thy spiritual interests-*- 
be fully persuaded in thine own nund. The BiU^ 
is thine — ^the teachings of aposttes are tbine-^«ftnd 
the precious words of Christ, fresh from hb Iip$,MMBf 
star-lit Galilee, or the mount of Olives, ojr^, 
synagogue^ are thine aXso. ■ \\\^\m\lft^g^ 
ricZr possessions V W\ky b:M\»x xJoeovX 
fy sit and know only y^laaX ox^xex* ^\tJ».\ f 
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of thyself, humbly, prayerfully, as becomes a child 
of frailty knd bf the dust, yet with a grateful confi- 
dence at heart — why not come where David sings, 
and Isaiah prophecies, and Paul exhorts — and, oh ! 
wherfe, fill^ed with deathless love, the Savior speaks ; 
and be fblly persuaded in thin6 own mind ! 

A few specific rertaarks upon this general topic of 
religious freedom, and I close. And first — what 
efTect would such liberty have upon Christianity ? 
Would ti^ere not be stranger heresies than human 
ear has ever heard yet? new sects — disorganizing 
6pinions-^iiiipious criticism — infidelity 1 , 1 answer, 
doubtless, something of this there would be*-some- 
thing of this we see, even novir. Rationalists and 
ai]^8tics, supernaturalists and evangelicals—- meii of 
every sectr*— rben of no sect— sects of every hue of 
belief, springing up on the right hand and the left. 
Here comes one with his scalpel and thrusts it into 
the miracles, and lo \ they are torn away from the 
body of the Christian system. Another reduces 
the evatigelists to men merely of ordinary insight 
and capacity, and their records to mixtures of error 
and truth, fact and fable. Another still, leaves Chris- 
tianity but a lean, shorn anatomy, a mythus, an 
i^legory ; no Savior, no cross, no personal immor- 
tality:' And one more maizes every word a sacred 
03^bol, and every text an allegory, and chains the 
lieart and the soul to a blind abject credence. Such 
"Bxe the times — subh, and worse perhaps for a sea- 
iiAii they will be. And now perhaps one points to 
^Hie imd says — "There is your individual freedom 
to Work ! these are the legitimate results of your 
Ian, Universalist ideas !*' I axvawet, T\ft\ ^ 
thitf — ibey are the results o#pio\.e«XwA \^^^i» 
are the resvdt of each individu^f^ ^.cX\oti'«:^«5^ 
9pt-^*' Let every inaa \>Q.t\k!lL\y ^«t«Q»^^^^ 
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his own mind." And because of these results shs 
we take catholic grounds ? Shall we up with 
standard and cry " authority and unity ?" No ; thei 
are but spots upon a firmament of light— ipists. th 
rise up in the everlasting morning ; behind them 
a clear heaven, and a rising sun. ^The poorest reai 
his Bible by the cottage-door ; the most untutor< 
reasons, because of this very principle of freedon 
and when the issue comes, as come it may, the 
shall refute the skeptic and the dreamer. Let the 
errors go free — only let truth^be free to meet ther 
pen them up in no prison-house^ lest the explosi< 
with which they burst from it do injury.; persecv 
them not, lest pity make them powerful— l^t the 
live according to the principles of protestant frc 
dooti, and in the light of protestant freedom sh 
^hey perish. In the exercise of true libeirty, I fe 
not much from anarchy — it is in unia\vful restrai 
that confusion and rebellion hxeak out — ^let each g 
run its course and have free, sway — behind all, the 
is a conserving principle— -an eteimal law^ tl 
draws and binds the vast whole to ^harmony a 
order. 

" Truth, crashed to earth, will rise again, 
The etemid years of God are hers,; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pajn. 
And dies amtd her worshippers.^ 

And, after all, what kind of spirit is this that fe< 
for Christianity? Christianity — ^tossed about,,! 
borne through tempest and darkness. CcMpjii 
down to us from among unhallowed relics aad.'jl^ 
errors, and the tumults of eighteen centuri^^ m 
and fresh as at its birth-mom. Thesp glwMf^^ 
distortions a^ect||t not. It flows ; ^ 

" From ita mysterious urn, a wcred straaniy 
In whose calm depths iha VMintiM «iq|db 
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Alone are niirrored ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in bght, 
And takes no shadow from them." 



Why fear for Christianity ? It was given for the 
heart of man, and in that beating, struggling heart, 
it shall live for ever. You may tear it from its al- 
tar-places — you ipay rend the leaves from its holy 
book, but it shall stand, immortal, by the death-beds 
of the sainted, and breathe its undying influences in 
the prayers of the poor ! Oh ! why fear for Chris- 
tianity, in contrast with poor, human devices ? Is it 
not almost impious to do so ? The words that came 
firom the mountain and the seashore, from the garden 
and the cross, are everlasting words — they shall not 
pass away. 

We may ask, secondly, what bearing our remaiiis 
can have upon our own denomination? Do|hey 
not teach us to look for truth, and truth only, and 
when we have found it to cling to it ? Shall aught, 
then, but the conviction of error shake us from this 
hold 1 Here is a point that many, perhaps, do not 
sufficiently consider. There have been recent 
movements against us, in much abuse and bitterness. 
But who will say, in the secret place of his heart, 
that all the bitter that has been said, was untrue ? 
Allowing, foi* the sake of the argument, it all to be 
trae — does this affect the truth or falsity of our prin« 
copies ? We are in a transition state — in a chaos, 
pmaps, more than we think — ^passing from one 
of Christianity, and its design, and God's gov- 
t, to another. And who does not know that 
rpieb transition states there are always disorder, 
gof discipline, often laadty of morals — ^piety 
~" red up in controversy, or in mistaken and 
{ed views of the past ? Was it not %c^ vol 
1 4m great Reformatioii'V Dv^tlox'^'^ikglc* 
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thon sicken, and Erasmus rail, because of just such 
things ? Yet what had all this to do with the grand, 
central truths that the Reformation developed and 
established ? Nothing ! nor has it now, with our 
truths. If, in some instances, evil has crept in 
among us, let us put it by, let it never be harbored 
again ; but, remember, this is one thing and the 
truth another. So, not by retorting upon others, 
what so warmly and heavily might be rolled back 
upon them, but by clinging to and striving for the 
truth, what does the opposer gain— ^what does the 
truth lose ? There is stiU a broad question between 
us on the issue of which hang results of infinite 
moment. 

Again, let us look for the manifestation of truth in 
T2»rious associations,^ and under different phases. Let 
us not expect to see that truth always in connexion 
with our particular ism. It may glow out here, 
and issue forth there, in another form and shape.. 

And, once more, when we hold what we deem to 
be truth, let us not, because of persecution — ^not fbr 
self-interest, not for fashion, not for popularity — ^leave 
it, and go crouching with a sick-heart in other places. 

Finally, what lesson may we, as individuals, car- 
ry away with u», fi^m this subject ? We may learn 
by it to be honest seekers after and lovers of truth — 
truth as the essence of all things — ^truth which is 
never to be lightly esteemed, never to be sacrificed. 
But, in doing this, let us not be proud or arrogant. 
It is, remen^er, toward man only that we are inde*^. 
pendent as it regards our right to knowledge ao< 
our judgment of opmions. From God let us e.|^ 
seek wis^dom, humWy, prayerftilly, feeling that 
out his aid, we are fallible, blind, nothing. Froo^: 
earnestly, fervently, let us seek ever for trut 
ever feel and acknowkd^ o\u: dependance ui 
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And let us remember, too, that truth, though a 
great end, is not the chief end, but the duty that the 
truth inculcates. And consider, too, that in propor- 
tion to our knowledge so accumulates our responsi- 
bility. Do we feel this ? do we act upon it ? Oh ! 
say, say, do we live according to our knowledge ? 
Do* we, knowing much truth, do much duty ? Car- 
ly home this reidection with you — carry it out into 
the world. Remember, it is your duty not only to 
think but to live right. Here, then, is an important 
query — ^let each one put it to his own heart — Do J 
j^ve right in the sight o^ God ? Of this also, am I 
fully persuaded in my own mind ? 
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SERMON^ X. 

THE GOSPEL, THE POWER OF GOD UNTO SALVATION 

BY OTIS A. SKINNER. 

'' I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek.'^— RoKAVsi. 16. 

Who is this, that is not ashamed of the gospelt 
Is it some man who was educated a Christian, whose 
early impressions and associations established him ia 
the faith of Christ ? Is it one of poor acquirements and 
abilities, brought up in some obscure partof the eartk? 
Is it a man in poor repute with his party, that has em- 
braced the gospel as a last resort, and in the hope 
of redeeming himself from infamy? No, my hear- 
ers, it is no less'^a person than Saul of Tarsus, the 
once bitter and unflinching enemy of Christ; the 
man who desired letters of authority to persecute 
the Christians ; a man brought up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, of the first talents and acquirements of his 
age, enjoying the entire confidence of his nation 
and the esteem of those in the high places of powei 
— ^he it is that says, I am not ashamed of the 
gospel ! 

Whose gospel is this, of which he is not asham- 
ed ? Is it the gospel of the high priest of the Jews 
or of the learned philosophers among the Greeks ' 
Is it any of those systems, having the sanction of 
Ro^le, the mistress oi t\i^ v7Qt\^\ \!uax.'a:t^ <a.u^ht ii 
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th« halls of science, that can number among the pa- 
trons the learned, wealthy, and fashionable ? No, it 
is the gospel of Christ, of him whose cradle was a 
manger, whose profession an humble mechanic, and 
whose apostles were fishennen of Gahlee ; of him 
who was crucified as a malefactor, and whose name 
iraH hated and despised at Rome, and throughout the 
Wfi^l^t — of his gospel, he says, I am not ashamed. 

But why not ashamed ? It could clothe him with 
mt worldly hcmor, give him no temporal riches, and 
ten^sk him with none of the advantage of fashions- 
He society. On the contrary, it cut him off from all 
4e honors and privileges he had enjoyed, subjected 
him to toils, and crosses, and sacrifices, and made 
Ipn the cl)ject of hatred and bitterness, where be- 
fore he had been one of the most devoted love. 
WjbyiSien, was he not ashamed of it ? We answer 
--^Betcause it was the power of God unto salvation. 
Convpted Judaism with its numerous rites, ceremo- 
BieSy^and traditions ; idolatry with its decorated tem- 
]ri4>» ita countless gods, its dark mysteries, and 
smoking incense ; and philosophy with its fine the- 
ories, nice speculations, and learned disquisitions, he 
had foujid wholly incapable of working any moral 
renovation in society ; he had seen men daily grow- 
kig worse under their mightiest influence. But the 
OSspel, hated as it was, poor and illiterate as were 
its advocates, could renovate and make anew those 
simk in the deepest depravity ; it could arrest the 
ktiest current of sin, subdue the most violent and 
>U8 pasiions, and breathe life into those slum- 
in the grave of iniquity. Wherever it pre- 
'licentiousnesB was exchanged for purity; 
ijliiid Curses lor thanksgiving and praise ; and an 
ipM for truth, chastity, and honor, for the 
ijibIqub integri^ audpurity. 
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, But in what did its power consist ? What rend- 
ered it so mighty in its operations ? We may be as- 
sisted in answering these queries by considering 
some things, in which its power did not consist. 

1 . It did not consist in propitiatory worship. There 
are two kinds of worship in the world. One is de- 
signed to* avert the anger and obtain the favor of the 
being adored ; the other to enlighten the understand- 
ing, rectify the life, and elevate the Affections of the 
worshipper. All heathen worship is propitiatory. 
Whenever idolators bow before their gods, it is to 
change their wrath into mercy. They pay little or 
no adoration to their friendly gods, giving as a reason, 
that they will not injure th^m \ and that the evil 
ones, may be prevented from doing so, by attention 
and devotion. The worship of a large part of 
Christendom is propitiatory, performed from the same 
low and selfish motives of the heathen worship. 
Once, it is said, let the idea universally prevail, that 
God is the friend of all, and worship would cease on 
the face of the whole earth. But here the question 
arises, why heathenism was so powerless, so utterly, 
unable to save, if the virtue of the gospel consists 
in propitiatory worship ? Why was it so infinitely 
surpassecT by the religion of Jesus % According to 
the common opinioil, they bear, in this respect, an 
exact resemblance in their nature; and yet, one 
ruins, while the other saves ! Say not that the ift^ 
efficiency of heathenism was owing to its idols \ffk 
they were quite as terrible as is the God of any 
Christian ; and a heathen was much more solicitous 
to ave^t (he anger of his divinities, than is any Cbns- 
tian to avert the anger of his divinity. The )|reid 
defect, then, was in the nature of the worship. vAU 
their prayers, sacrifices, and penance, had bo poiM 
to render them chaste, temperate, honest, and j«^ 
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Hence, while the heathen were the most punctilious 
in observing the rites of their religion, " there was 
not a virtue held sacred among them, nor a vice they 
did not practise.'* And it is not in the power of 
propitiatory worship to renovate human nature. It 
is like sacrificing to the sun, to make the earth teem 
with bounties and glories ; like laborif^g to still the 
tempest^ instead of preparing our vessel for the 
storm. Besides, the plant cannot grow without the 
sun to warm, the rain to moisten, and the earth to 
nourish it. So with the plant of virtue, nothing but 
the mild radiance of the sun of Righteousness can 
start^it into being ; and nothing but the dews of di- 
vine grace can nourish and bring it to perfection. 
To suppose it can grow up under the cloud of infinite 
wrath, in the beating storms of vengeance and 
cruelty, is to suppose an effect directly opposed to 
its cause. 

It will not remove the difficulty to say — prayer, 
justice, purity, and charity, are the appointed means 
by which the favor of God is to be obtained, and 
therefore. Christian propitiatory worship can save, 
while that of heathenism is powerless in the work 
of moral renovation ; for when we do right, through 
the fear of infinite vengeance, our actions have no 
mote merit than those of the prisoner who goes 
daily to a labor which he hates, for fear of the lash 
ilM the dungeon. While the lip speaks reverence, 
^d the hand moves to justice, the heart may be the 
seat of everything impure, and be filled with burning 
baib«d, impatient wrath, and cankering envy. And 
JO img 9» s^ch is the state, the work of salvation 
^otie ; the soul is still in its fetters ; and the 

»el has effected nothing toward the accomplish- 

l«f its great object. 

(i^^^^ t>ower of the gospel did u^ cQm^sX'\u. 
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mystery. Many Christians fear nothing so much as 
reason in matters of religion. They imagine if the 
gospel is made plain, and suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the humblest capacity, it will lose its influ- 
ence, that men will cease to respect and obey it. 
Hence we have the mystery of the trinity, of tran- 
substantiation, of vicarious atonement, of miraculous 
conversion, of election and reprobation, and of end- 
less misery. Everything in religion is veiled in 
mystery, and doctrines are held sacred just in 
proportion to the inability of the people to explain 
and illustrate them. But if the power of tl^e gospel 
consists in this, why was heathenism so utterly in- 
effectual ? " Every maxim of morality, every tenet 
of theology, lOvery dogma of philosophy, was wrapt 
up in a veil of allegory and mysticism." And yet, 
with all the darkness in which it was shrouded, i1 
had no power to regenerate and sanctify the soul. 

This accords with daily experience and observa- 
tion. All we see of the reign of mystery, proves its 
utter insufficiency to regulate the heart. Those 
who will stand in awe before a mystery, will openly 
and unblushingly despise and denounce a doctrine, 
which their reason can grasp, and their judgment 
must approve. While they will defy Deity, they 
will fear and tremble at the thought of an imaginary 
devil ; and while they will cling with tenacity to the 
idea of a wonderful influence to be excited by cer- 
tain mysteries, they will despise those very senti- 
ments, which if heeded, would create them anew. 

Nor is this all. To suppose the gospel loses in pow" 

er in proportion as it is understood, is to suppose it void 

of real excellency and consistency ; It is to make 

its worth merely imaginary. Now for one, I haft 

no faith in such an idea, ^o^t ltcmv\kA&^l cmn 

eider that much of tl^e \u]K>^^«i ^^ "^^ N^^i^^^vmi 
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firom ignorance, that were the gt)spel universally 
seen as it is, that were the eye capable of behold- 
ing all its beaupuQigs and tendencies, its power would 
be as great as in the hands of the apostles, and it 
would soon reign from sea to sea, " with illimitable 
sway." 

3. The power of the Gospel did not consist in 
the doctrine of endless punishment. Perhaps no 
class of people on earth have dealt more in the ter- 
rors of hell, than the heathen. They have relied 
almost exclusively on these, to enforce all the duties 
of their religion. Not only have priests and spirit- 
ual teachers, dealt out the thunders of in^ntte wrath ; 
but rulers and administrators of the law have done 
the same. The following description, by a Christian 
poet, is perfectly applicable to the heathen hell. 

" Wide was the place, 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath, I saw a lake of burning fire 
With tempest tost perpetually, and still 
The waves of fiery darkness, 'gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort ; and over head 
And all around, wind warr'd with wind, storm howPd 
To storm, and lightning, forked lightning, cross'd, 
And thunaer answered thunder, muttering sounds 
Of sullen wrath ; and as far a&sight coula pierce, 
Or down descend in caves of hoppJess dt^pth. 
Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 
I saw most miseiable beings walk, 
Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 
Forever wasting, yet enduring still. 
Dying perpetually, yet never dead." 

rjfow although everything was done to make peo- 
ple see their infinite danger ; though in imagination^ 
lias pit of despair was kept conslaulVy o^^w, ^wV^Na 
&teawere perpetually burning, tYiey viete \w\.«tK^«^* 
Mi0fiJic0ntiou8, cruel, revengeful, aivA ^vexixo c^^^^s^ 
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species of wickedness. The efficacy of tlie gospel, 
therefore, does not consist in the etemitjr of punish- 
ment ; for could this save, heathenism would be the 
power of Grod unto salvation. 

This is proved, too, by the history of the church. 
During the dark ages, the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment reilgned with undisputed sway. Throughout 
all Christendom, not a man was found to advocate the 
restitution of all things. But, at this time, the reign 
of sin and crime was as extensive as the reign of 
this doctrine. The whole Mahomedan world, also, 
barbarous and cruel as it is, believes the punishment 
of sin to be endless. This, too, was the faith of 
those who murdered the Savior and his apostles ; 
who have carried on all the persecutions of the 
earth. Now these things speak out as in a voice of 
thunder, and declare in language we cannot mistake, 
that the power of the gospel does not consist in the 
eternity of punishment. 

4. I wish to mention one particular more in which 
the power of the gospel does not consist ; but before 
doing this, I must ask you to mark the singular re- 
sembiaQce between heathenism and the orthodoxy 
of our times. They agree perfectly in the nature 
of their worship, in the importance they attach to 
mystery, and in the duration of punishment. In 
these respects, the two systems &te substantially the 
same. They are the same, not only in nature, but 
in effect ; both failing to jDrt)duce an enlightened 
piety, a generous affection, a sincere, whole-hearted 
ivorship, and a warm, expansive liberality and kind- 
ness. But I must not linger here ; and will propeed 
to show that the power of the gospel did not consist 
in human learning. 

The Gree)sLs w^re wise in the wisdom of thi9 
world ; they were xeiiowii«^ loi ^<&V\ ^hilosophyji 
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the parity of their language, and the graces of their 
elocution. They had been favored with eminent 
mstructors, and their religion had been " lighted up 
with the rare lustre of Zoroaster^ P3rthagoros, and 
Socrates." But still it was pwwerless. Not all the 
beauty of language, nor the fascinations of oratoryi 
nor the discoveries of philosophy^ could enable it to 
regenerate the heart. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not opposed 
to human learning ; nor do I believe that truth loses 
any of its power irom being connected with it. On 
the contrary, I know that learning enables us to pre-* 
sent truth in its most forcible light, to bring out in 
the clearest and fullest manner all its excellencies 
and glories. The boy, to borrow a plain figure, who 
holds a lamp for the direction of another, is always 
instructed to hold it, so that he ea» hknself see ; and 
then he will be sure that he holds it right. So with 
the minister. Unless he has learning sufficient to 
see the real character of the gospel, how can he 
hold the lamp for others ? I would have men, there- 
fore, thoroughly and liberally educated. I rejoice 
in every seminary that is established, and college 
that is endowed. And I should rejoice with joy un- 
speakable, to see schools rising up among us, to pre^ 
pare young men for our ministry ; and which should 
send forth those able to do justice to our holy gds- 
pel# But while I hold learning thus important, I da 
.Ci^lieve it is the power of God unto salvation. 
I&irsty man needs something more than a gold- 
iHitdieT ; and the hungry man something more 
in a table loaded with massive plate^ Whenever 
lUsten to jMreaching that is grac^ul, UtAi%.r}^vGk^ 
eijquent^ but destitute of the gteat diocXxai^b^ ^^ "t^* 
4mption, I feel Ui^ the man v?\io \fta % «^«i^ 
^me, ami qi^iuiid funuture, buX ¥ft ^^jVjCkft tot ^«^ 
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I think of ja, being made from the dry bones in the 
vision of Ezekiel, and I almost instinctively exclaim, 
let the spirit of truth breathe tipon it, that it may 
have life. It is not surprising, therefore, that that 
preaching is powerless, unsatisfying and uninterest- 
ing, v^rhich gives you no definite views of God, or 
his government, or the destiny of his creation ; and 
which reminds you of a man out upon the boundless 
ocean, without chart or compass, unable to find his 
way to his desired port, daily changing his course, 
but never coming nearer home. Learning, then, is 
not to be substituted for the gospel ; nor to be used 
as the great means of working out man's salvation ; 
but it is to be employed in presenting the gospel in 
its best, most favorable, and most powerful light. 

Such, my brethren, are some of the things in 
which the power of the gospel does not consist. On 
these, therefore, the minister is not to rely in the 
prosecution of his great work as a servant of Jesus 
Christ. But here the question arises, on what shall 
he rely ? In what does the power of the gospel 
consist ? We answer — 

1. It consists in its divine authority. To this, 
perhaps, as much as to anything else, are we in- 
debted for its effect. If we really believe that the 
gospel is 6od*s word, that itsi commands are his 
commands, we shall have the greatest reason that 
can be given why we should obey it. 

I am aware, that, in making this remark, I trans- 
gress against a system which has recently started 
into being, that is thought to transcend all others ia 
value and power, and to embrace all that can ele- 
vate and bless the world. But this new system 
makes Chri8tiamty,\ioX«k^^^cvsXT«s^\i6^Q\i.^^ Qod's 
wiU, but simply a soToa^Vft^ ^"VsiOa. ^^^ksAa^w>S6. 
our feelings, aad finia a \l^w^J? xwsysww^ \»in.'^ 
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divinity within. " It teaches that faith is just like 
faith in any good writings : a belief that they are 
good and wise, and therefore true ; and if true, in 
accordance with the will of God." But if this 
be correct, an infidel who laughs at the pretensions 
of JesuSj and ridicules Moses and the prophets, 
may, notwithstanding, be a Christian, if he only 
admits that the Bible contains something good an^ 
wise. Indeed, in asking for truth, the advocate of 
this theory turns not to the Bible, for that is not a 
special revelation ; but he turns to the teachings of 
his own soul — ^o the instructions of the divinity 
within him. I have not time to expose the utter 
fallacy of such an opinion, and to show that it is 
downright infidelity ; but I must say, that no doc- 
trines can be armed with a saving power, unless 
clothed with the authority of God. 

I do not mean by this, that the doctrines of the 
gospel are not supremely good ; that they do not 
tommend themselves to the reason and conscience ; 
that they are not adapted to the wants and circum-> 
stances of men ; and that their whole influence is 
Hot excellent: for I know that nothing could be 
wiser or more perfect. But still, I say, without the 
special authority of God, they never could have 
workied their way as they have, through the igno* 
France and barbarism and wickedness of the world, 
and spread peace and joy over so many portions of 
Ui6 earth. 

Authority — ^why, what is the law of a father with- 
out authority? It may be wise, reasonable, and 
good ; it may be just what his children need to 
make them virtuous and happy^aafli ^^i^\^^2SMiX3^. 
Rt^ibonty, have no e^ect. How inaay ^^xe^xs^^'^^ 
w»aU seen, whose excellent Tu\e% vi«t«^ ^^^^Vt 
^m^0Log, because not enforced \jv a^x^5cLOTv^ ^• 

17 
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would be the same^with the laws of our land. They 
might be the roost excellent that human wisdom 
could devise, and absolutely essential to the order 
and peace of society ; and yet, if without authority, 
be entirely destitute of power. Unless the people 
see that the laws will be * enforced ; that those 
who made them have the power and will to sustain 
them^ they will not have much effect. The multi- 
tude will not philosophize about the fitness of the 
laws ; many of them are incapable of looking at 
their several bearings and relations and tendencies^ 
But this is still more the case in regard to the laws 
of God. flow poorly qualified are the young and 
ignorant, the careless and indifferent, to weigh the 
reasonableness, and fitness^ and value of the various 
doctrines and laws of Christianity ! It is necessary^ 
therefore, that they should see the divine authority 
with which it is clothed ; for then they can under- 
stand that God who gave it will punish every act 
of disobedience, and reward them for every duty 
performed. Hence God has confirmed his word 
by prophecies and miracles. Neither were neces- 
sary to make known the doctrines or laws of Chris- 
tianity. We could know just as much about God's 
love, grace, Itnd mercy ; his laws of justice, tem- 
perance, and truth, without miracles and prophecies, 
as with them. God, therefore, gave these, in order 
to show that he was with the prophets, apostles, and 
his Son — ^that what they spake- was his word, and 
clothed with his authority. Remember, then, the 
gospel is from God ; it is God's word ; it is he that 
here commands his people. And has he not a right 
to command ? Are we not his subjects, the sheep 
of his pasture t And is he not almighty in power f 
Tes — ^he is the creator of all things, and to him all 
mtiona are as a drop m ^ bxx&b&t, as a small dust Ifl? 
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the balance. He taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing ; he thunders in the heavens, and the inhab- 
itants of the earth tremble with fear. Now how 
does the fact that the gospel is from such a God — 
that he will enforce all its laws, and execute all its 
penalties, make us fear to disobey, or despise its 
requisitions ! Its authority, then, renders it the 
power of God unto salvation. 

2. It consists in the love of God. This love is 
free. He that spared not his own son, but freely 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him give us all things ? This is a saving love. 
" Herein is love, nOt that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his son to be a propitiation for 
our sins." This love is impartial. God so loved 
the worldf that he sent his son to save it. To this 
love, the inspired writers always appeal, in their 
efforts to redeem ma^ from sin. Their language is, 
*^ O ! that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and his wonderful works to the children of 
men." — " The goodness of God leadeth to repent- 
ance.^' — " Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another." To attempt this great 
work by any other means, is like shutting out the 
sun from our land, and substituting the light and 
warmth of artificial fires. And yet men have gone 
upon this principle, in the efforts they have made 
to convert sinners. They have veiled Deity in 
robes of darkness and vengeance, and sought to save 
the soul by the fires of wrath. But this is against 
the whole scheme of redemption ; for the character 
which God has made to stand most visibly out in his 
mighty plan, is love, free, saving and impartial love. 
" He saw,*' to use the language of Chalmers, "this 
0* be the only method by which he could ^^ \.\\fiy 
;Aeart. God, who knew what iwiis \xi uvaxk^ %^«to&\s^ 
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have known, that in his dark and guilty bosom, 
there was but one solitary hold he had over him, 
and that to reach it, he must put on a look of gra« 
ciousness," and demonstrate his infinite and ever- 
lasting mercy. Hence he calls himself our Father, 
speaks of his great love, wherewith he loved us, 
when we were dead in trespasses and sins, and 
points us to the unsearchable riches of his grace. 
Now why should Deity adopt this mode of dealing 
with his children ? — why should he take this meth- 
od to reform the worst of his o§*spring, if there be 
not an omnipotent influence in love — an influence 
which restores when all other means have failed^— 
an influence which is adapted to all characters and 
conditions? 

The experience of Howard, the great philanthro- 
pist, shows that we are right. This man's labors 
were among the outcasts of society ; among, not only 
the ignorant, but those who had become hardened 
by repeated crimes, and who were stained by every 
moral pollution. After travelling through Europe, 
and descending into every prison-house, and be- 
coming familiar with men in all the stages of de- 
pravity, he gives it as the fruit of his experience, 
that even the most hardened, defying, and dauntless 
criminals are not irreclaimable ; that there is one 
principle that can be touched, and they will live — 
and that is the principle of love. " Treat them," 
he says, '^ with tenderness, show them that you 
have humanity, and, without relaxing a single iota 
from the steadiness of a calm and resolute disci- 
pUne, you will make them feel the workings of 
those powers which give man his dignity alifmoral 
worth,'' i^-- 

Our own expenetice tes^JAa^ \» ^^ ^^xt^^jewws 
of this doctrine. WYiaX fi!L\» o\xt ^wi\s ^\%. wx 
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lively emotions of gratitude and love, as undeserved 
kindness ? as the pity which weeps over us when 
languishing in sickness ? as the charity which vis- 
its, like a guardian-angel, the home of poverty and 
wretchedness ? 

Thus love is the power of God unto salvation. 
It does not simply rectify one passion ; but iu ex- 
tends its influence over the whole man. It cleanses 
the fountain, and makes the stream run pure ; it is 
a light in the soul, which illuminates all its powers ; 
it is the end and fulfilling of the law ; it is the sum 
of all duty, and the perfection of all bliss. For one, 
therefore, I have no fear that Deity will be held up 
in a light too excellent and glorious ; that too much 
will be said about his love ; for it is love that ren- 
ders the gosael quick and powerful, sharper than any 
two-edged sword ; it is love that enables it to save. 
" We love God because he first loved us." 

3. The power of the gospel consists in true ex- 
cellency and perfection of the character which it 
presents for our imitation. It holds up the Lord 
Jesus Christ as our pattern and guide, and shows 
that he was the perfection of every virtue : that in 
him centred all that love, mercy, forbearance, kind-* 
Bess and meekness which we are required to pos- 
sess. Now who can estimate the power of such a 
character ? The apostle says — ^we are changed by 
it from glory to glory ; that it transforms us into new 
creatures. And what could be more natural than 
such an effect ? Even the imperfect characters of 
those around us exert a vast influence. What could 
kindle in die soul such a love of benevolence as the 
ehaj^li^r of Howard? How are we elevated la 
oii#|rib^and desires by the name ot ^ ^\i&>2av^^«.^' 
iera^lnktesm&Bf scholar or divine, "^e cwsanX «s^»^ 
look upon the portrait of a gte^X wA iJ^o^ ^^^^ 
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without having our souls * swell with lofty purposes. 
How mighty is the influence exerted by that vast 
army of Christians and Christian martyrs, with 
whom every reader of the Bible is familiar. The 
lights shining from them incites us to every good 
word and work. But all these are dim and imper- 
fect, compared with the lights shining &om the char- 
acter of Christ. He is the sun of righteousness ; 
and in him there is a combination of all that is love- 
ly and excellent. 

In one of the most celebrated pictiires ever paint- 
ed of our Lord, the light shining from him, throws 
its mellow radiance over all the other characters of 
the painting. How true to life ! all the light which 
gathers around us ; all the splendors by which we 
are encircled,, are borrowed from Jesut— they ema-. 
nate from this great central sun. TaiKe away this^ 
and those who are now stars in the church of 6od^ 
would no longer shine in all the lustre and glory of 
virtue ; and Christendom, instead of being illumi-^ 
nated with the splendors of truth, would be enveloped 
in thick darkness. 

But few have yet realized the power of character 
upon character. It has been aptly likened, to the effect 
which one harp has upon another when placed side 
by side. The tune you play upon one may be heard 
faintly but distinctly upon the other. So the man 
who lives near to the Savior, will find the harp of 
his own soul giving forth the same sounds of love 
and mercy that are heard from the harp of the Sav- 
ior himself ; he will he moulded into the image of 
his Lord, and reflect his likeness upon those around 
him. Here, then, is one great reason why such an 
exalted rank is given to the Savior ; and why it is 
said, at his name every kn^e shall bow^ and erery 
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tougue confess. How vast, therefore, is the power 
which his character gives to the gospel. 

4. The power of the gospel consists in the doctrine 
of a common brotherhood. One of the greatest and 
most common errors of the world, is that of teaching 
a natural distinction among men, dividing the race 
into separate parties, representing those of another 
nation as aliens, not having a claim upon our love, 
and as being lawful subjects for prey and oppres- 
sion. We find this error running through all religions, 
save the religion of Christ. This knows nothing of 
names or nations ; it breaks over the narrow enclo- 
sures of country and party, and stretches across the 
whole wide plain of humanity. Instead of laboring 
to advance the interest of one nation at the expense 
of others, it seeks alike the welfare of all. It knows 
nothing of Greek or Jew, of bond or free, of high or 
low. In all its designs, provisions, and tendencies, it 
is impartial, elevating and blessing alike subjects 
and rulers^ the poor and the rich, the ignorant and 
the learned. Hence the love it wakes up in the 
soul, is a love for the race, a love for man as man, 
and not as the member of this or that sect, of this 
or that nation. A partial religion may inspire with 
love, with a strong and ardent love, one willing to 
fight and encounter dangers and perils, to endure 
hardships and trials ; but it is only a party love. 
Under the influence of this religion, men may love 
those of their faith, but hate all others. Now this 
narrow love, so much prized and eulogized, is as far 
from the pure love of Jesus, &s the east is from the 
west ; it is the same love which a Jew had in the 
days of Christ — a love which, while it would weep 
and Meed 6\et a good Jew, would hang Jesus upon 
tbe cross, and crown him with thorns, for teaching a 
«ew t^gioir. But true Christiaii lo^e Wsh^^ ^^^^ 
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ing of names or sects. It stops not to ask wHetlier 
the sufferer, bleeding with wounds, is sound in opin- 
ion, it waits not, before giving shelter to the weary 
traveller, to learn his country or kindred. It is 
enough for it to know, that a man is bleeding and 
suffering, and that a human being desires shelter 
from the pelting storm. It is a love for man as man, 
and wherever he is found, under whatever circum- 
stances, and of whatever kindred or tongue, there is 
an object foc^its exercise. 

Here, then, in the doctrine of a common broth- 
erhood, we see the resistless power of the gospel. 
It is this that enables it to break down those division- 
walls which have stood for ages, and to stay those 
armies rushing forth to battle, in the name of re- 
venge and unsanctified ambition. It is this that 
enables it to break the yoke of oppression, to sun- 
der the fetters of bondage, and render nerveless the 
arm of cruelty. It is this, too, that enables it to 
eradicate hatred from the soul, to silence the tongue 
of slander, to exterminate every feeling of envy, 
and to unite men in cords stronger than those laws 
of attraction which bind together the boundless uni- 
verse. I behold, in this doctrine, a " majesty and 
power before which I stand in awe, And bow down 
in reverence ;" and, as I look fdrward through the 
history of coming ages, and see it sweeping on 
through the world, I behold thrones of despotism 
falling, partition-waljs crumbling, the poor and de- 
graded rising from their oppression, and the human 
race living together as one family, in the enjoyment 
of light, liberty, and peace. 

5. The power of the gospel consists in the liiM - 
ture of its pumslimeivt. B^fote the promulgadoflf^ 
of ChrLBtianity, xnaniVLiu^ ^eivx. xji^t^. ^^ ^T\s!k<cL\^^ 
ibat the s^verei and 11101% \«frr^% ^^^ ^^xo&is^&sBSfil^ 
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the greater its restraiqing influence. This was the 
case, not only with religionists, but legislators, who 
framed their laws upon the same principle. Such 
is the opinion of thousands and thousands at the 
present day ; of all, indeed, who say partialism is 
better in its influence than Universalism, because its 
punishment is greater. Now, would such consider 
the brutalizing effect of cruelty, its tendency to 
harden and drive to desperation, they would see at 
once their error. There is nothing so degrading 
and corrupting as cruelty and a slavish fear. The 
wretched being who has a tyrant-master, for ever 
feels himself fettered ; a blight is upon his soul, and 
a mildew upon his aflections. With stinted powers 
of mind, a ruined disposition, and a frozen heart, he 
is boding by day upon dangers, and dreaming by 
night of ills. It is the same with those harassed 
by the tejrrors of infinite torture. ** Fancy constantly 
trembles before the picture, and superstition throws 
its darkest imagery over it." They shudder at the 
thought of that Being who sits in mysterious wrath, 
ready to hurl them to infinite perdition, and they 
become cold, and hard, and unfeeling. I can see 
nothing but evil in such terror. It is food for the 
hypochondriac and the maniac. .The moment rea- 
son forsakes her throne, and the mind becomes 
shattered, that moment it dwells upon infinite tor- 
ture, or the unheard-of treachery of friends, or ca- 
lamities which, from their very nature, are impossi- 
ble. Now the punishment of the gospel is as dif- 
ferent from endless punishment, as the reflections 
^ a sane mind are from those of the maniac. The 
^poiishment of the gospel is reasonable^ Vi^^^\ ^^'^- 
Ipistent, anclmerciful ; it is that vj\i\c\i^l^^<e^x\\v^^R-'v.^ 
nt Ma wayward son, and w\vich. ^oo^t^e^a Sx^^nS. 
It is not revenge, not ciu«^V} v^^ "^^ ^^^*^j 
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breakings of wrath, but that wise discipline, that 
gracious correction, which is necessary to restore 
Uie wanderer. What, therefore, can exert such a 
restraining influence as this punishment ? Certain 
in its nature, we see the impossibility of escaping 
the consequences of transgression ; just in its de- 
gree, it humbles and subdues ; benevolent in its 
object, it ends in reformation. Once let these Tiew« 
Of punishment prevail, and the progress of crime 
would be stayed ; for men would not only see that 
whoever does wrong must receive for that wrong, 
that worlds of inanimate matter may sooner go to 
ruin, than sin go unpunished ; but they would see 
the righteousness of their punishment, and the good- 
ness of that Being by whom it is ordained. This 
punishment does something more than restrain the 
restless spirit ; it extends its influence over the 
very desires of the heart, and destroys the motive to 
transgress. Thus it works out the salvation of the 
sinner. 

6. The power of the gospel consists in the doc* 
trine of life and immortality. Every man, says the 
apostle, that hath the hope of glory, purifieth himself, 
even as Christ is pure. The teason is perfectly ob* 
vious. This hope sees the infinite riches of heaven ; 
it beholds the blessed reunion of friends, long sep- 
arated, in ai world where union, life, peace, and joy, 
are eternal ; it hears the Great Redeemer, having 
rescued all from the darkness of sin, from the agOf 
nies of death, from that shame of guilt, which makei 
us " seem like some atom which God had made si^ 
perfluously, and needed not to build creation with,] 
saying — " Father, I have flnished the work the 
gaveat me to do — l\ia^^TecoxicCi«i\>3aft^oTldunt 
Siyaelf, and conquered 0[ie\as\. lo^ o^ ^^ OiiSA^^ 
Now it is iinpossible to i^aaVviA «»u^V\\«a«ai'^ 
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these, and not have the heait filled with gratitude ; 
and if the heart be grateful, it will not remain down 
in the dust of the earth ; it will not be grovelling in 
the ways of sin ; but it will as assuredly rise, as 
everything wUI seek its leveL Gratitude 

" inclines us up to God and heaven, 
By law of sweet compulsion, strong and siare ; 
As grayitatiob tb the larger orb, 
The less attracts^ through matter's whole domain." 

Nor is this all ; if a man feels himself to be the 
heir of a high destiny, his thoughts and desires will 
be elevated ; he will stoop to nothing low and de- 
grading. The poor man, struggling with difficulties^ 
laboring under &e embarrassments of poverty, feels 
downcast, and ranks himself low in the scale of so- 
ciety. But let him become the heir of an immense 
fortune, and he is instantly a new creature } he walks 
erect in the world, and not only conceives, but exe- 
cutes plans of which he had never thought. So 
with those who have believed they shall perish like 
the beasts of the fieldy that they are to share the 
same destiny of the worm we tread beneath our feet. 
While under the influence of such opinions, they 
tie earthly and sensual ; and act as if bom only to 
eat, drink, and sleep. But when they cast aside 
such degrading views, and embrace the great doc- 
trine of immortal life, they become new creatures ; 
they breathe a new atmosphere, and act from new 
motived. 

Great occasions, it has been said, make great Aien ; 
and we may say, great and good doctrines make 
great and good men. What doctrine, x\i«t«^Q\^^ ^"^a^ 
so elevate, dignify, and bl^ss, aa l\k«LX ot en^^^^^J^^*^- 
It exalts man abave everythitig Bmiv]ilL^.Tk!^^^^^^^?=^ 
gives Mm m angers thougkitB, an aa^^fK^ i^a-^Qfe^sfc^ 
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tions, and an angel's dignity. Destined to heaven, 
he turns away from ever3rthing opposed to itfi( spirit, 
its glory, its songs of praise, and crowns of rejoicing ; 
and as immonality unfolds itself to his mind, his en- 
raptured soul rises into greatness at the grandeur of 
his final destiny ; and emotions, such as the spirits 
of the just feel, take possession of his heart. 
hlessed doctrine this ! Mightier, far mifhtier than all 
the powers of earth ; a^d dearer^ infinitely dearer 
than all its treasures. 

Such, my brethren, is the gospel^ and such are 
the great doctrines which render it the power of God 
unto salvation, which enable it to enlighten the ig-' 
ilorant^ soften the obdurate, and reclaim the wander-* 
ing. Such, too, is the gospel by which the Christian 
minister is to save his people, help the onward march 
of righteousness and peace, and convert the desola*' 
tions of error and sin, into a paradise of love and 
joy. All who sincerely believe this gospel, will he 
made new creatures. 

Other religions have power — paganism and Mat- 
hdmetanism exercise an iron sway over the people; 
'The doctrine of endlesp misery has power, It caii 
make the bosom of society heave with commotion, 
and send through community a wild spirit of excite- 
itient and terror, which makes men feel themselves 
to be mete victims of the cruelty of an angry divin- 
ity. Infidelity has power. It can blot out the star" 
of hope, which points to the glory of hefaven^ break 
down the barriers by which the peace of society, 
the sacredness of home, and the blessings of liberty 
are protected. But in all these, the power is unto 
destruction, while In the gospel, it is unto salvation. 

Who then can be lashamed of the gospel ? Asha-^ 
med ? 

" Sooner far, let etemxit^\Ax)L<dL\« «'WBk\\A^\ai^r> 
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Ashamed ? Why the gospel is the last and hest 
work of the Almighty, the masterpiece of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, and the greatest blessing 
which Jehoirah himself could give to man. God for- 
bid, therefore, that we should glory in anything, 
save in that gospel which is the power of the Infi- 
nite One unto salvation. 

I will only ask, in conclusion, whether those pres- 
ent receive the sentiments to which they have list- 
ened. Do you, brethren, own the incomparable ex- 
cellency of the gospel ! Do you acknowledge it as 
your guide, your hope, your salvation ? If so, you 
will not be ashamed to sit down to this table of the 
Lord now spread before us ; for the communion is 
one of the institutions of this gospel. He that gave 
us the words of life, also said : " Do this in remem^ 
hrance of me?'' And shall we refuse? Is not the 
same wisdom manifested in the institutions of the 
gospel, that is manifested in its doctrines ? What 
can be more important than to remember the Savior ? 
All his life was devoted to the work of man^s re- 
demption ; though rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor, that we through his poverty might become 
rich ; though hated and persecuted without a cause 
he was always mild, merciful, and forgiving ; and 
though rejected by those whom he came to save, he 
tired not in the work of benevolence, but moved on 
firmly and meekly till at last he completed his labors 
of mercy by dying upon a cross of ignominy and 
shame ! ! Now who can call to remembrance such 
a Savior, and not have his heart filled with thank- 
fulness and praise ? Come then, fathers and mothers ! 
come ye aged and ye young! surround tha \aiWift 
of your common Master and Loid. P«i\a^^ ^^ \X\«&^ 
emblems in remembrance of him. Mid -^ou V-^^ssA^ 
jrour fsdtb -sft-eiigthened, your lo-ve ViMSie^&e^^^^^ 
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your gratitude kindled into a flame ; and when ; 
9hall have returned to your respective homes 
holy influences of this occasion will be with 
distilling like the deWs of Hermon, and enricl 
your hearts with all the virtues of the gQ3pel. ]\ 
the blessings of the Father and the Son be f 
lis all for ever and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON XI. 

CHARACTER OF THE RELIGI(»f OF JESUS. 

BY REV. T. J. GREENWOOD. 

'* For scarcely for a righteous man will one die ; yet peradven- 
ture for a good man, some would even dare to ale. But God 
commendetb his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.'' — Romans, v. 7, 8. 

The religion wluch Jesus and his apostles came 
to introduce into the world, every one conversant 
with their teachings, must perceive, is founded on the 
broad ba^is of unlimited benevolence and love. And 
ihjBse principles alone constitute the grand lever by 
Kifbich they hoped to move the moral world. And 
instead of representing the character of the Divine 
Being, as the commonly prevalent systems of theol- 
ogy manifestly do, as clothed in hatred, or indiffer- 
ence to the works of his hands, pr any portion there- 
of, they invariably represent him as far, yea in- 
finitely surpassing even the mo^t npblq and benevo- 
lent amotions of the human heart ; even wl^en%hose 
einotibns in man, receive thpir impulse from the 
warm glowings of ardent and sincere friendship. 
« $lus trait in the religion of the Son of God, has 
be#n too long, and too artfully kept out of sight, by 
/tb^ ijunning, or the policy of man ; and instea.d csC 
^^f0l^0fxal-warming and siu-subduixv^ ^^c^v ^^ y^* 
0^B^^ in the character and pMipos^^ ol xJc^e^ ^^«^^^ 
^ ,Jf#ar, men have be^a taug\jX \.o \wV ^^ '^^ 
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moral government of God, as resulting by Decree, or 
by permission (to use the mildest term), in an event, 
from which even hardened malevolence starts back 
with unaffected horror ! And it is full time, that men 
who have the Scriptures in their hands — on a proper 
understanding of which, their happiness in life, and 
their peace and hope in the hour of death, depend — 
should understand what constitutes the difference 
between the religion therein taught, and those sys- 
tems which are based on principles more limited in 
benevolence, and less efficient in their operation and 
influence on the human soul. 

The voice of friendship we all know, in the ordi- 
nary operations of mind, has a most potent charm 
over the soul of man. And under the influence of 
her Spirit, there is scarcely any length within the 
bounds of imagination, to which man may not be 
led. Convince a man that you are in reality and 
unfeignedly his friend ; let him learn this fact by 
long experience ; let your deeds of kindness, love, 
and compassion, in all possible ways, bear to him 
the evidence that there is no deception on your part; 
minister to his wants in the hour of necessity; 
throw over his foibles,' his follies, and his faults, the 
mantle of charitable forgiveness and forgetfulness ; 
in a word, be kindly affectionate toward him in all 
youS: intercourse in life, and if his bosom be the 
8eatT)f one kindly and grateful feeling, that feeling 
will be called forth in response to the spirit which 
touched its chords, and the harmonious numbers of 
friendship will flow like sweetest music to the soul. 

Men, we know, under the influence of these feel- 
ings, have often periled comfort, wealth, and ease, 
and all the en^eatmeiits oi cVn^Xvl^^ ^tA %QQ.ial life, 
on Ae altar of the beart's Nvatm^xV^^^^v^ % ^\N.Vssai:5^ 
sometimes carried t\ieir \iexo\c ^ttosi^^^ ^^^ii\»^^ 
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Tprge of huitaan existence ! But here, it must be 
confessed, they have arriyed at a point at which the 
stoutest quail. And the saying, " all that a man hath 
will he give for his life," will generally be found to 
hold good. Few, very few indeed, when brought 
directly to the test, will be found equal to the trial of 
giving up their lives, even for their most devoted 
Mends ; especially when they are brought to this 
test, in the moment of cool and deliberate choice. 

It is true, men have sometimes, perhaps in the 
heat of battle, even when the gleaming sabre was 
falling on a beloved companion's head, been spurred 
on by a momentary impulse of this powerful prin- 
ciple, to rush between the uplifted weapon of de- 
sthiction, and the object on which it was about to 
fall ; flmd to receive in their own persons, the fatal 
blow. 

There have also beea a few instances, perhaps, 
where the strong ties of friendship have been so 
closely entwined around the heart, as to prompt in- 
dividuals, coolly and premeditatedly, to meet death for 
the benefit of those with whose happiness their own 
was thought to be identified. But those instances 
ar(9 oftener the creatures of the poet's dreams, than 
of sober reality*; and it will be admitted by every 
one, that the occurrence of such cases is extremely 
seldom. And when they do occur, they are herald- 
ed throughout the world, as the rare workings of the 
noblest and loftiest powers of the soul ; and those 
who are the authors of these self-sacrificing deeds, 
are immortalized in the praises and Honors of their 
fellow-men. 

The warrior who generously. i^\ff^ wsx \sv?^\5l'^ 

vpoB the battJe-field, m defence oiYvVa e^\SLTiVr5^^^^"^. 

it from the promptings of pwte ifi^n^'^v^ "^ '^^^ 

ifpmtrjr, orto those whose inleteaX, «sA V*:^^^^''*^ 
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he hopes to subserve by the sacrifice he makes. 
And for his deed he is embalmed in the grateful 
recollection of those he fought to free. What 
American bosom does not kindle at the name of 
Warren, of Montgomery, and of Pulaski? Yet 
even here there, was no absolute certainty of their 
being compelled to make the sacrifice of life. But 
there was always a chance, at least, that they might 
outlive the struggle, and participate in the blessings 
which they toiled to purchase. So that this thought 
must take back something from the self-disinterested 
motives which urged them on. 

But I need not pursue this train of thought to 
greater length. For all know that the instances 
rarely occur, when even the strongest, and most 
benevolent minds will go so far as to sacrifice, what 
every man holds as an invaluable treasure, their own 
lives, even from motives of the strongest friendship. 
And when under any circumstances they do this, it 
will be confessed, they have manifested the very 
height of all love which man can bear to his fellow- 
man. And the Divine Teacher has well, and truly 
said, " Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
will lay down his life for his friend." And here I wish 
to impress the idea deeply on the minds of all, that 
those deeds of nobleness of which wje have been 
speaking, have been performed whenever they have 
taken place, only through the promptings of the most 
ardent love and friendship : — only because the de- 
voted persons knew that in the persons whom they 
designed to serve they had their warmest and most 
steadfast friends ; or in the cause for which they 
labored was their greatest good. 
But whoever knew wvy tomi \a ^<i xVida ^eat 
length in sacrifice fox ^ T^et^wvv ^ ^wa&rj, w^ ^ 
cause, in the success ot vfYsicV'to l^\\.^^^^\».^- 
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fcrence ? Whoever performed acts like these for a 
person, whom he knew felt cold and indifferent tow- 
ard him? Surely none. Much more, then, we 
i^ak, who was ever known to go forward, and gener- 
ously sacrifice his pleasure, his ease, and even tem- 
poral happiness, for those whom he considered, or 
knew to be his enemies ? Does the world, in all 
the noble and meritorious deeds which mortals have 
ever done, furnish one solitary instance where mor- 
tal man (aside from those who were divinely sup- 
ported in publishing the gospel of the grace of God), 
has manifested that magnanimity of soul, that ardent 
friendship, yea, that heavenly love, which has led 
him to take his life in his hand, ahd go forward vol- 
untarily to the sacrifice, and lay it down on the altar 
of his enemy^s good ? No ! The case is far other- 
wise. For men, so far from being actuated by prin- 
ciples like these, have almost always been taught ; 
and have certainly frequently acted on the principle, 
or rather want of principle^ that men should love 'their 
friends only, while they might hate their enemies. 
And under the influence of such feelings, men have 
not only justified themselves in giving back friend- 
ship for friendship, and love for love, in exchange 
for those emotions in the bosoms of their fellows ; 
but they have been inclined to pay back hatred for 
hatred, and cruelty for cruelty ; and they have sel- 
dom pleaded poverty in an ample addition of malig- 
nant interest to the original debt. So that men gen- 
erally go on the principle of doing good for ^eir 
friends, while they will commonly render evil to their 
enemies ; or at the least, they will settle down into a 
cold and hardened indifference tQWQxd\.^<b\SL« ^^ 
practices man, whose 

"IJihumanity to man, 

Makes cooatless miUioQA mo\miV^ 
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But how, then, is it with the religion of ', 
and with the moral government of God ? Hi 
former, prpfessedly the world's regenerator, 
proclaimed, and the latter developed to the < 
sons and daughters of humanity, only to disci 
the world the astounding fact, that man's bitte 
and hatred, and cruelty, and revenge towai 
fellow-man, hath its example, its antetype, iu h 
— ^in the bosom of the immortal Father ? 

We are told, indeed, and that too by men h 
scholastic divinity, and theological celebrity 
God the Father deals with his erring childrei 
' cisely as th^y in their weakness, and wiicke 
deal with eaph other. And the pulpits an 
presses of all limitarian sects throughout the 
have been )ong employed in descanting on it 
dictive wrath and vengeance, with which the i 
sal Parent will pursue his (children ; and in la 
to set forth the manner in which he will r^quit 
evil doings against hiin> and against each oth* 
inflicting on th^m evils, devoid eve^i of an] 
intention toward them, and ^hiph will prove 
devoted ^ouls who su^er them^ a tremendoi 
unending curse ! 

I need not stop here, then, to ^at^ on aU, 
of the wild vagaries, and cold and hejartless 
latioi^s, in which men have indulge^, in p^d 
the evil^ of which we speak, may be made 
pear chargeable, alone, to the sinful conduct o 
who su3er them* But it is sufficient now, to 
what we have before intimated, that there ar( 
even professing the Christian name, who C 
that the moral goveipiment which God has ins 
over man, will result va. \)cl^ ^^%\\vj^^unspej 
and unending wxetclie^xieaa qI xcSKvsti"^. \ 
stop, therefore, to paiiA i^ 15^^^^^^'^^^ 
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frighted and horror-filled spirits of the myriads of 
poor and benighted heathen, who shall be doomed^ 
in the iron language of v the poet Watts, to " shriek 
out and howl beneath the rod^' of almighty and un- 
ceasing vengeance, in the immortal world, for the 
sole reason that they have been guilty of the heinous 
crime of not in this life believing on Him of whom 
they have never heard ! Nor will I now harrow up 
your sensibilities, by rehearsing in detail, the argu- 
ments which were once deemed sound orthodoxy, 
and designed to prove that fathers and mothers shall 
be doomed by Him who gave them being, for ever 
in the spirit-world to walk the gloomy prisons which ' 
their own infant's sculls have paved ; or less fortu- 
Tiate, perhaps, than thus to be made sharers of their 
snfierings, shall be doomed^ while looking from the 
ehining battlements of heaven on their agonies in 
the flames below, to shout thanksgiving and praise' 
to the God who hurled their offspring there ! But I 
will simply ask the candid mind to look at these 
dreadful systems, in contrast with the spirit and Ian- 
guage of my text. And I ask you to do this, that 
you may discover the radical difference there is be- 
tween the spirit of the religion which Jesus taught, 
and that which has palmed those cruel notions on 
the world, and found their thoughtless advocates 
even in the father's and the mother's lips. " For 
'Scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet per- 
adrenture for a good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
You will, of course, perceive that in the* first 
clause of the text, the apostles, by the good mau^^^x 
hich some would even dare to die, \Tv^,«w^fc^^» ^"^V 
0Dly what the Savior ta\x^\a, viYiew >&» ^''^^^^ 
ter love hath no man t\iaa \5cia^ iCccftxV^ "^"^ 
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lay down his life for his friend ! That b^ by ibe p 
good person, we are to understand such as have been 
good to us ; such as have proved our friends ; per- 
sons in whose happiness we delight, because diey 
have been beneficently mindful of ours. And when 
men have been known to go thus far, and to lay P 
down their life a sacrifice on the altar of devoted 
friendship, they have arrived at the summit of all 
earthly love. And as they have gone the whole 
length of human feeling, so they have gone the 
whole length of human systems. They have filled 
up the full measure of all partial religion ; and they 
have represented their God as incapable of going 
farther ! Hence they wind up their systems in the 
awful ultimatum, that God shall receive his fiiends 
to final and unending bliss and glory, and banish his 
enemies to wither beneath his blasting frown while 
** life, or thought, or being lasts, or immortality en- 
dures." 

Now each one who hears me, knows that I have 
not in the least misrepresented the systems of which 
I have spoken ; nor have I stated their views, and 
the end to which their belief looks, unfairly. In the 
few remarks I have made in aUusion to their views, 
I have felt no desire, nor have I made any attempt, 
to describe their opinions of the sinner's doom in ex- 
aggeration. Nor, indeed, can this possibly be done. 
For, its advocates unite in telling us, that the wretch- 
edness of the cast-off sinner's doom beggars all de-^ 
scriptioit. And to portray it to the mind, in the most 
lively horrors which they can conceive, employs 
their time, their talents, and all their powers of elo- 
quence. 

But mark the contrast between their systems, and 

doctrines, descriptive of the love of God to friendst 

and Ills hatred to Yds ^nexDie^^ ^tA ^^ ^^x^^^tAt of 
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God*8 }0y6 as set forth in the latter clause of the 
text. ** But God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us." Sinners are here represented as being ene- 
mies to God, by wicked works ; or by the trans- 
gression of his laws. But even though sinners, it 
should ever be gratefully remembered, &ey were the * 
objects of God's saving love. 

But here perhaps it may be objected by some, 
that the language of the text seems to have been 
addressed to Chjistiati believers, who were now dead 
unto sin, and alive unto God through the influence of 
a saving faith. For it says^ " in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us," implying that they 
were not of that class denominated sinners, at the time 
ifirhen the apostle wrote. We will therefore attend 
to this objection, and endeavor to view the subject 
in its JHTOper light ; for we confess its high impor- 
tance. 

The text does, indeed, in its language represent 
ilwse of whom it speaks, as belonging at the time 
when the apostle wrote, to that class denominated 
believers, in distinction from those who through un- 
belief were denominated sinners. But then it as 
certi^nly represents the love of God, as having been 
conuneiided toward them, not particularly after they 
Bad left their sins, but, while they were in their 
sinful state ; and before they had been purified from 
4eid works to the service of God. " But God com- 
ilieiideth his love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinnexs, Christ died for us." Thi6 is a very im- 
pMuit pharacteristic of the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures, and it is entitled to a larger share of co\\&id»t.^ 
jktion than is generally beatowedi \rpOTL*\\.. \l^^^^««^» 
s truth to the reflecting miud^tJaaX \1 l«^^TO^^^^'^^^ 
yiupire fiuVisiMd jojr ani ihankS^o^et^t^ ^» ^^^' ^*^ 
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to remove all doubt of the fact that God does m re- 
ality love his enemies, we will appeal directly to 
the teachings of the Savior. In his gospel, by 
Matthew, he has these words — which set the seal 
of utter falsehood on all the limitarian systems which 
men have ever devised ; and which ought, as a guide 
of our lives, in all our intercourse with the world, to 
be deeply engraven on the tablet of every heart : 
"Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou-shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy : But 1 say 
unto you love your enemies ; bless them that curse 
you ; do good to them that hate you ; and pray for 
them that despitefully use you, and persecute yt>u ; 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, |ind sendeth rain on the just, and 
on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you 
what reward have you 1 Do not even the publicans 
the same ? Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect." ^ 

Here there is no veil of obscurity thrown around 
the doctrine of God^s love to his enemies ; for the 
Savior has made it the standard and the example of 
moral virtue and holiness in man — ^the point to which 
he must continually aim, to imitate the perfect- 
NESS OF GOD. The fact, then, is placed beyond 
doubt, that God loves his enemies ! And the im- 
portant question remaining, is on the character and 
tendency of his love. For it will be said the term 
love has been employed in various senses. It is 
said that Balaam " loved the wages of unrighteous* 
ness,^^ And thi9 was no doubt a sinful, inordinate, 
hurtful love, and ought not to have been cheri^fl^i^ 
We often say that men love mckftdtvesa — that wj^p* 
28 burtM to then^Belvea ^ad o'OcLCt^. ^^^«u^!iWBr 
in the Scriptures, of tboa^ vAio\oNti\ ^^eK&»i^3i^ 
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er than light, because their deeds were eyil. Yea, 
the savage of the wilderness loves to torture and 
sport with the misery of his wretched captive, wl^m 
he has reg?urded as his enemy ; but, |n reason's name 
I ask, can the love of God bear any affinity to love 
like tMs ? And when every soid shrinks from an af- 
firmative respdnse, will any advocate of the limited 
love 6f our heavenly Father tell us how God loves 
those enemies of his whom he has ah-eady thrust 
down to the regions of eternal night, to live in the 
midst of death, when death would be a blessing 
could they be permittjed to die ? 

Would to Heaven that all who have ever inclined 
to limit the Holy One of Israel in his love to man, 
could here bring their views in contrast with the 
fulness of God's love as revealed in his word, that 
they might see their utter destitution of foundation 
in ^e Divine testimony — ^in the character of God — 
and in the reason and fitness of things ! 

But how then does God love mankind ? Does he 
lo^e to torture ? br does he love to bless ? Let the 
Scriptures answer a question so important to the in- 
terests of the frail and dependant children of hu- 
maaity ; aud let us endeavor to profit by the atiswer 
which they give. And happily for us, in the decis- 
ion of this question, we have to make our appeal to 
iM>^oi^)tful or equivocal testimony, but m^y rest our 
calise upon &e Savior's teaching. He has informed 
us how God loves the children of men ; and also how 
jnany he loves^^ " For God so loved the world, that 
Lve his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 

^h on him, should not perish, but have ever- 
li^. For God sent not hia ^o\x\siV> "^^ 
d^ndenm the world, V)\vl li)iUaX xXl^^ ^^s^ 
might he sivoii2^^ 

<l>Jolmiu.l6,n. 
19 
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" Herein,'* says the saihe antbor, "is lovd ; not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
son to be the propitiation for our sins.'*^ And again, 
when addressing Christian believers; — " He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for aurs only^ but 
also for the sins of the whole world."^ 

Such, then, is the love of God ; and such its ex- 
tent, as set forth in the Scriptures of divine truth. 
And it will be seen at once, also, that it is a love 
unlimited. That the voice of this testimony is con- 
sonant with that of universal nature, and centres in 
the breathings of the Psalmist's strain : " The Lord 
is good unto all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works." God's love to his enemies, then, is ne- 
cessarily included in his love to the world, and is 
hence universal. For if he love hi^ enemie^. he 
cannot hate his friends, as all wijl admit. And it 
will be seen^ as a necessary inference, that if God 
love his enemies, then is his love unchangeable. And 
if he love the sinner at any one moment of his ex- 
istence, then that sinner must be the object of his 
love ; until the whole ord^r of nature is reversed ; 
until the sun roUs backward in the heavens, the 
rains pour upward from the earth, the streams wind 
their journeys up the mountains, and the Eternal 
Mind has changed^. 

So, then, i3 Uie love of God to man, aa set forth 
in the sacred volume. God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while we were yet enemies, 
Christ died for us. And here you will discover an 
important point in the sacred teaching ; that, con- 
trary to the teachings of all limited views of God's 
lofe, the Savior came in commendation of it to the 
world. In other woidLS, \i\^ TK\ai\Qvv ^%» \wit to en^ 
ate, or awaken the i^tme\^\e, 'Vsv^ ^^'^ '^^ ^ww^ 
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qiience — 4he restilt of it. Not, as many have con- 
tended, that he came to turn the Father's wrath to 
iove — to soften and transform ah infinite tiger to a 
lamh^ or kindle the smile, where dwelt the sullen 
frown ; but to bear witness to the love which God the 
Creator hath for the works of his hands ! Such, 
then, iu' theory, is the wide contrast between the 
doctrine which the Savior taught, and those which 
are the inventions of men ! 

And here let us ask what is the legitimate moral 
tendency of these views respectively ? For it is by 
their true tendency and influence, that their worth 
to man 'must be tried. And, moreoyer, wo are 
strongly impressed with the belief that the origin 
of a doctrine is fully indicated by the spirit which 
it hreathes. If a doctrine descend from heaven, its 
form and features will wear a heavenly aspect.^ If 
it come from man, then will the frailty and passion 
of man lend their imperfection to its visage. - The 
one, like its origin, will wear the features of the 
earth, earthy ; the other will be but a transcript of 
the image of the Lord frbm heaven. 

We have shown, we think, that a man may be 
induced to do almost anything for his friend ; for to 
this law even sinners yield. While 1o benefit ene- 
mies — ^to do good to them that injure us, is to lift 
ourselves in character above earthly grovelling, and 
evince our claim to sonship even with God ! And 
^f the love of man to man is a principle so power- 
Ibl, as, when we are convinced of it, to lead us to 
identify their happiness with our own — and some- 
times even to sacrifice life for their good«— is it not 
certain that When men are coiwinced ^^i'd.X. ^q>\ S& 
^ieed their greatest, truest, beat itvexk^, xXaaxV^ 
k09iii^ them with a perfect, cl[iai\g%\%^ \on%^ >^«1 
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will seek to serve bim witk as much devotedness, at 
least, as they would serve a fellow-worm ? 

If friendsnip and love in man will draw out acts 
of returning goodness fi^om his fellow-man, whose 
soul has been moved by his favors, how can a 
knowledge of God's benevolence and love to man 
move his children to disobedience, to hatred, and 
to sin? The thing is utterly impossible! And 
therefore it is, that he who has realized the truth of 
Grod^s love, will be constrained from its blessed in- 
fluence, to say, in heartfelt gratitude, with the 
Apostle John-^" We lave kim because he first laved 
us,^* And instead of being inclined tp walk in the 
way of transgression through its kndwledge, those 
who are brought to its light, will, by blei^sed expe- 
rience, realize the truth and f(Nrce of the apostolic 
assertion, that "the goodness of Qod leadeth to 
repentance*^ 

Now if this position be true ; if it be a fact rec- 
ognised by the Scriptures, as wa know it is, thiit 
the goodness and the iove of God, manifested by 
him to man, are calculated to soften the hard heart, 
to bow the obdurate spirit, and to cause returning 
love to him, which is the fulfilling bf the law, who 
does not at once perceive that to present an opposite 
or different motive to human conduct, must have an 
opposite or different tendency ; and that hence the 
various limitarian systems which discard this prime 
and all-powerful motive, and substitute the influence 
oi fear, even that fear which hath tonq^ent, must 
stand condemned as inadequate to the wants olf man, 
and opposed to the teachings bf God ! 

And if, on all subjects but religion^ n^en reason 
correctly that the love ^xA ImxA^v^ ^^ xoasl to 
mail are calculated to \©a^\ftxiv\aTDslii^^ «k^ ^assc^ 
£ce for bis brother, uot e^eiiexc^V^^^^^ ^^^M» 
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up of life itself, ought we not to be willing to trust in 
religion also — a principle which we know is the 
liaost productive o£ good, and the most potent by 
which the human mind is swayed ? Yea, must we 
not do it, if we acknowledge the^ religion '^hich 
Jesus taughtj 

Aud if, on the contrary, the hatred of maH to 
man is always sure to kindle up the malignant fires 
oi the soul, and lead to deeds of bitterness and re- 
venge, is it not perfectly evident that the systems 
which teach that God himself is actuated by these 
principles in his moral government of intelligent 
beings, are directly calculated to drive men from 
him, and beget in them jthe very feelings which they 
have been falsely taught inherit the Divine bosom ? 
In its moral ten4ency, then, surely, the doctrine 
of divine and unlimited goodness stands pre-emi- 
nent ; and is worthy of all acceptation and all imi- 
tation. For in it we behold a beautiful practical 
illustration of the great principle laid down for hu- 
man action: /'Be not overcome of evilj but over- 
come evil with oood."^ And the very thought that 
this injunction has emanated from an almighty, all- 
wise, aqd infinitely good Being, establishes the un- 
wavering faith that it shall continue to operate with 
I him, till the last sigh of suffering humanity shall have 
' given place to the pure breathings of praise to the 
redeeming goodness of our God. 

And now, brethren, when you are satisfied that 
such is the case, and when you are satisfied also 
that thousands around you are walking all their life- 
time subject to bondage, in ignorance of that good- 
iieef3, and in slavish fear — O ! think not asi^ V\\.\\!^ 
sacrifice which you may be called lo icisikfi \w %^\«^- 
ing Ae knowledge of God's lov^, a ^xaxftj^^ \ ^^^ 

(1) Rom. xii.ai. 
19* 
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I: 

moved by the Bible tmixini — ^* If God 80 loved «, 

we ought also to love one another. Be ye stead- ^ 

fast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of { 

the Lord, for as much as ye loiew 3iat your labor is < 

not in vain in the Lord.'', Ambit. . ^ 
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SERMON XII. • 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE SAVIOR'S MISSION. 

BT REV. S. R. SMITH. 

'^Qe slmll not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set judg- 
ment in the earth ; and the isles shall "wait for his lainr.'^ — 
Isaiah xliL 4. 

This part of the prophecy of Isaiah, has by the 
common consent of all sects and parties of Chris- 
tians, and in all times, been considered as peculiarly 
applicable to Jesus Christ and his gospel. Indeed 
it seems impossible to make any other rational appli- 
cation of the whole passage which introduces, and 
stands in immediate connexion with, the part under 
consid^ratien. Thus : " Behold my servant whom 
I uphold; mine elect in whom my soul delighteth : 
I )iB.ve put my spirit upon him ; he shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor 
Eft up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flmc shall he not quench : he shall bring forth judg- 
OMUt imtQ*truth. He shall not fail nor be discoor- 

^ The DBllowine discourse was delivered entirely without notes 
-^ eoi^ie the phraseology cannot be presenred. All that can 
te done— -aQll it is hoped, all that will be expected^ is, to furnish 
^■nSMfmiit of the disccJUrse. This, togethftt 'TiwXi W^ ^^«cx 
pmdf^ Hpon the speaker, by the piesenc^ oi «t <lotkJR«s^^^ss^^ 
wi$j:ttci0imifor any deviations ttoto^ X\» W!^\mX ^«W2ii. xX^ssa?^ 
«A9 ^0810 * ^ftlfrered may ebserre. 
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aged, till he liave set judgment in the earth ; and 
the isles shall wait for his law." 

Who but Jesus Christ', can be the servant, the 
chosen, the delight of God, in this sublime sense ? 
On whom else was the unction of the divine spirit 
poured out ; on whom, save him, was it shed without 
measure, and with such mighty and holy influences ? 
To whom but the man of Nazareth-^the adopted 
son of the eternal Father, was the mission intrusted, 
the powers and qualifications given, for establishing 
the empire of God among men ; and of holding the 
reins of government until he should "bring forth 
judgment unto truth V^ Certainly to none. The 
language, the bestowments, the motives, the results, 
are all suited to him, and to his mission, alone. They 
are adapted to no other person or character, which 
ever appeared on earth. Christians have rightly 
judged, then, in applying this passage to Jesus 
Christ. X 

Hence we understand that it is Christ, who is 
to " set judgment in the earth" — ^that it is he w1r> 
"shall not fail nor be discouraged,'V till this great 
work is accomplished in both Jew and Gentile land$. 
This is implied in the last clause of the passage, 
and which appears to be a poetic amplification' of 
the fact previously asserted. The declaration that 
" the isles shall wait for his law," is equivalent to 
saying that the Gentiles shall do so~4n other words, 
that the empire of God, set up by Christj . shall ex- 
tend to the whole race of man. 

To wait for the advent, and law, and reign of the 
Messiah, implies, not so much the expectation of 
diose events, as state or condition requiring or need- 
ing the divine inleTposv.\ioiv. \v <i«^ts\^ tec^iiifes 
no proof, to satisfy any ouek ^^^ "Qs^^ \oaa»^\fi?^ 
kind — the whole Genti\e ^oi\^r-Aia^\tf>xw^«T:«ip 
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fttion of sach an event But their ignorance, deg- 
radation, and pollution — ^their crimes, their guilt, and 
their miseries, constituted them its appropriate sub- 
jects. They were in a condition, if not the most 
fit -to appreciate the principles of the gospel, at least 
the best adapted to feel the benefits of their applica- 
tion. For it would enlighten their darkness, instruct 
them under their ignorance, purify them from sin, 
elevate them in the scale of being, comfort them in 
time of sorrow, and bring them up from guilt and 
misery to virtue, peace, and happiness. 

The vrord judgmeTU, is one of large signification; 
aad in this instance, means something more than 
mei^e justice. It implies all that constitutes the moral 
sway over man, in the administration of the divine 
government through the gospel— the establishment 
and exercise of the eternal principles of righteous- 
ness and benevolence, brought to light, and illustrated 
by the teachings and example of Jesus Christ. The 
way in which this term is used in the context, im- 
fkUes all this. To *' bring fonh judgment to the Gen- 
tiles — judgment unto truth," are too ample in mean- 
ing to admit of limitation to a single divine attribute, 
or the production of a solitary practical virtue. Nor 
does this view rest upon mere conjecture. The 
word- judge, or jiidgment, appears to be so used in 
other parts of the Scriptures, as to imply more than 
simple equity-^with an equal hand rewarding the 
good and chaistising the transgressor. 

For instance : " Justice and judgment are the 
habitation of thy throne ;" and also, " Thou shalt 
judge the people righteously, and govern the nations 
upon earths** We are utiwilUiig u> ^%c;f^v^*^^ 
RuHmht the utterance of an \iTime^mxv^ v^v^Nic^^^^ \ 
00 there fore suppoae that lie imbo^e^ \tl >Jiaft«»«> ^•^ 
0^(lims, bia iighest conceptionti ol \)c^«i ^wa^ 
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rule of the Deity, in his capacity of " governor 
among the nations." It is the assertion of the 
righteous reign of Gqd in all things and ovex all be- 
ings — the concentrated glories of whose d,dminis- 
tration are here beheld as the very throne of the 
Eternal, whence radiate the influences that reach 
and control the destiny of man. And hence to 
" set judgment in the earth," comprises everything 
that mingles in, and renders the divine govern- 
ment eflective — all that can inspire obedience in 
the life, or awaken hope in the soul of man. Snch 
is the meaning of judge, or judgment , which an Is- 
raelite would more readily attach to the word, be- 
cause his rulers were denominated judges. 

A similar view is obviously taken by an apostle, 
who says : " The times of thisiq^norance God wink- 
ed at [did not regard as incurable, or beyond forgive- 
ness], but now calleth upon all men everywhere to 
repent; because he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whotn he hath ordained, whereof lie hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead." The person by whom it is 
here said, that judgment shall be exercised, is the 
same which is pointed out by the text — the elected 
servant of God — the Lord Jesus Christ. Ili the one 
case, it is foretold that he shall " set judgment in the 
earth;" and in the other, that he Bhall "judge the 
world in righteousness." ^ And on the same divine 
authority, we are also assured that " he must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet" The 
intention, then, is, that Christ shall govern, reign 
over, and control the ihoral and mental world ; and 
that he shall do so, m \)ci€k «^«t^\%^ ^l -^ those 
great principles of trulX e^c^v^, wv^%wA^^^%^^^a^ 
constitute righteo\iiiuei%— «»dL ^^a<iV,^«t^lwi;,-- 
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* 

Teal, illustrate, and establish the kingdom of God on 
earth. This is the true <' kingdom of heaven"— 
the kingdom that is " not of this world" — ^that con- 
sists not in the use of physical means, or the pro- 
duction of merely political and physical results' — 
but which is set up in the niind and moral nature of 
man, lives in, and rules over the feelings and afiec- 
• tions of his heart, and evinces its power in the obe- 
dience of his life. This is the kingdom which with 
invincible might, yet gentle means, sways and moulds 
the will of perverse and erring man, into entire sub- 
mission to the will of the only legitimate sovereign 
of earth and heaven. 

It is no part of our present purpose, to prove that 
Christ will "set judgment in the earth.'' This he 
will infallibly accomplish ; because he shall neither 
*' fail nor be discouraged" in the undertaking. To 
labor the proof of this, were, therefore, a work of 
supererogation. All Christians profess to believe 
this ; and those who disbelieve, do so at their peril. 
But while we enjoy the assurance that this great 
work will be done in due time, we, and all our race, 
are deeply concerned in the means of its accom- 
plishment. Whatever they are, they can never be 
applied without involving the most important inter- 
ests of man ; for they are designed to operate upon, 
and con^ol his destiny — to produce in him a fitness 
to live undei; and enjoy, the entire and glorious 
reign of God. He must not, and he cannot fold his 
arms, and sit in cold and formal apathy- — waiting for 
the consummation of his hopes in the establishment 
of the visible empire of Christ. He must bear a 
part in the enterprise ; he must labor for it^ «.\.\»xsl« 
ment, and he must glory in its pmB.t^oTiaA^V^'^^^^ 
share the glory of its jinrogresa aui \\a >?cv\«ss^^- ^^ 
jami bmg las jniad and his feeV ""' "^ 
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and his whole soul into the subject, and become .a 
co-worker with God. He must feel that he is one 
of the instruments by whom great and beneficent 
ends are to be brought about for man-^one which 
even the Deity condescends to employ, to perfect 
his own most holy and beneficent purposes. 

How then — by what means does the chosen ser- 
vant of Ood " set judgment in the earth.** 

It will not be expected that all the means to which 
we might refer, will be enumerated on-this occasion. 
The most prominent only will be initroduced for con- 
sideration. 

1. The entire process of the revelation of GodV 
truth and grace, by which his moral reign over man- 
kind is established, is by a public ministry. That 
ministry comprises a vast number of the most im- 
portant and interesting truths of which it is possi- 
ble for the mind to conceive — -and which attain their 
proper application, only by being understood, and be** 
lieved, and obeyed. As a minister of God, Jesus 
Christ is the only perfect example. And from the 
moment that he was publicly consecrated to the 
work, by the descent of the holy spirit at his bap- 
tism, down to the consununation of his earthly la- 
bors and trials on Calvary, he was constantly occu- 
pied in dispensing truth to mankind. Whether we 
follow him through the wilderness of Judea, during 
the days of his temptation, and listen to his rebuktt 
of the adversary— -the instrument of his trials \^'M$: 
go with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, we still &d 
him constantly intent upon the performance of tibe 
same great work — doing the *' will of his Father in 
heaven." Whether we stand by him in the precincts 
4>t the temple, ox Un^t axcvcm^ >&Al t.TQwdt on the 
Aore of the sea of TvVw»»\ ^^^JQckKt^w^ 
plate him surr^wsmdei^ \!icie^xa»2i6teA« 
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national festival, or sitting in tlie privacy of the 
family of his disciples — whether the day wax or 
wane, or night closes in with its silence and solem- 
nity, he is everywhere and at all times, emphati- 
cally the minister of God. And his doctrine is the 
imbodiment of the will of Heaven, simplified and 
adapted to the mind of man. 

During the whole period of our Lord's ministry, 
every discouragement was thrown in bis way. The 
very *^ gates of hell," opened and disclosed the 
*' shadows of death^" to terrify him from his purpose 
and his duty. He encountered the most profound 
and revolting ignorance — ^he was engaged in perpet- 
ual conflict, with the oldest and worst prejudices of 
the human heart. The companions of his choice^ 
the confidants of his bosom, denied or betrayed him, 
the powers which should have protected, outlawed 
him and set a price upon his head, and finally put 
him to a most cruel death. His word, which could 
give sight to the blind, healing to the sick and life 
to the dead, fell almost powerless upon the wretch- 
ed multitude that hung upon his steps, and received 
and enjoyed the benefit of his miracles. If a spirit 
conscious of its dignity, of its duty, of its destiny, of 
its high responsibilities to God and to ^lan, could fail, 
that spirit and that abandonment had distinguished 
tb0 Son of God. 

' But it was not possible for him to falter or fail< 
*^e aits of the adversary, whether human or diabol- 
icid, were frustrated, and triumphantly turned to mo<* 
tifes of new and greater perseverance. Thus en- 
hancing the value, and elevating the character oC \£l% 
etzample to mankind. The daik wi4 c^(^^^ -sssAk^*' 
jutsunUng which could not at otvce eotfs^x^^^^'^^ 
trmh0 which ht so famili^tly AeUirtJtt^^— '»^^^'*^^: 
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continued efforts for its improvement. For inst 
tions only become needless and fruitless, when 
mind is fully informed. It was, then, the prevai 
ignorance of the Jewish people — ^the deep-ro( 
prejudices of the leading sects, of the priests 
rulers^ which rendered the benevolent teach: 
and humbling influence of the doctrines of Jesua 
more necessary and efficacious. His mihi s 
could for the moment, disarm their fury, and f 
trate their cruel designs, while it overwhelmed 
minions of authority with unwonted admiration, 
charity knew neither favorites nor limitation, 
extorted occasional wonder from the bigots wl 
narrow-mindedness and meanness withheld the 
probation which even they could not but feel. And I 
the universal prevalence of sin, and gqilt, and mis 
in all classes and among all people, must have s 
ulated the Son of God to constant endeavors to p 
deep in the human heart, the eternal principles 
truth and virtue. 

But an institution which was to be establisl 
and promoted, and consummated among men by a ] 
lie ministry, was not to depend entirely upon 
personal labors of the instrument of its revelal 
During the ministry of Christ, he employed ot] 
for the advancement of the same great work. . 
when taking leave of the scenes and sufferingi 
earth, he distinctly and formally appointed his chc 
disciples, and sent them forth as he had been " i 
into the world," to proclaim the truth of God to n 
and '* set judgment in the earth." Their duties 
responsibilities were similar to those pf theis^ g 
Master — ^and it was therefore expedient, that tl 
^a/ziScations should W oi ^ «vck^»x ^o^^siv^t 
We may not suppose x\iem t«^\a^^^ ^>^ 
teflje ample means^-" vjVSti bSl ^^^ \s^ja»«& 
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Father ; nor yet that they were imbued with the 
same measure of the divine spirit : but that they 
were qualified with an assured faith, and a fidelity 
and moral courage equal to any emergency. And 
their, history presents few subjects of higher inter- 
est, or greater importance, than that part of it which 
relates to their reception of the holy spirit, and the . 
consequent knowledge of ^e nature and duties of 
their mission. 

From the ascension of Jesus, the disciples appear 
&ot to have known what part they were to act in the 
great business of the gospel, which they then but 
imperfectly understood. They lingered in Jenisa- 
|em without any apparent design, and evidently ex- ' 
lercised great caution lest they should be recognised 
as the followers of the Nazarene. But when " the 
day of Pentecost was fully come" — ^while th&y " were 
with o&e accord in one place," suddenly there was 
the sound as of a " mighty wind," and divided 
tongues of fire descended up6n them. From that 
moment, the lethargy of fifty days is done away for 
ever — frotti that moment, the shrinking and cowardly 
disciples feel and are actuated by a new and mighty 
impulse. Their terrors and misgivings have passed 
away, to return and be felt no more ; instead of se- 
curity, and ease, and privacy, they now seek to 
understand their duty. They stand forth in vindi- 
cation of themselves; they explain the cause of 
wonder in the minds of the multitude, and they 
charge home upon the priests and their minions the 
murder of their Master — the immaculate Son of God. 
The uncompromising and indomitable spirit of their 
{iOrd, like the mantle of the prophet, \3kaA \!k!as<i ^^^ 
peended ^ vpon them, and dif[\i%e^ \\& cwjlU^5^^% 
igbt into every thought and onw ^Nen '^•^'^^'^* 
ir took their lives in thw Yultv^^v^s^^^ "^"^ ^^"^"^"^ 
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upon their shonlders, and went forth — ^to the endur- 
ance of continued toil, and privation, and suffering-r 
to reproach, and ignominy, and persecution — ^to exr 
patriation, and imprisonment, and stripes, and death. 
What a noble spirit was that, which knew but one 
fear — ^the fear of doing wrong ! and which, while it 
cherished and encouraged the purest, the strongest, 
and the holiest love of kindred and friends — cloved 
Christ and his service still more ! 

They knew that the frier^ds who Kad smiled upon 
them, would now become their enemies — ^that the 
parents who had watched over and cherished them, 
would abandon them — ^that the brother pr sister 
whose affection seemed linked to them with indis- 
soluble bands, would deliver them to prison and to 
death. They knew that the endearments of home, 
the common rights of citizens, the protection of the 
laws, the security of their persons— were all jeop- 
arded beyond hope or remedy. And yet how 
calm, and meek^ and patient, and undismayed, thejr 
enter upon their work — with what persevering fidel- 
ity do they go forward in its promotion, from house 
to house, from city to city, from land to land, among 
Jews and Gentiles, till the isles not only waited for — 
hut received the law. And what is all this ? It is 
the fulfilment of prophecy ; it is the transfer of the 
prediction of the text to the subject-matter of sober 
history — and by it we are shown that there was 
neither discouragement nor failure in the servants 
of God, who were bound to ^' se^ judgment in th^ 
earth." 

But the apostles passed away *,' and tho work to 

which they devoted their lives, was conamitted to 

^'fsdtbful men," that it m^t Vj «i^^^^^'«vN^ «.€Atta 

Attain its ^ccomY\\^rs!LetX^\s^y^v)s^^ 
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still exists — and what it was when Peter, and John, 
and Paul, pjeached, it should still be. The record 
of their teachings must be the criterion of truth, and 
the everlasting standard of ministerial duty, under 
Christ. And noi^e should enter upon that field of 
labor who is not prepared to live and to die devoted 
to its duties and its toils. Like the great Teacher— 
Hke the apostles, every minister of the gospel, and 
of every denomination, should come to his profes- 
sion with fiill purpose of heart, with a manly zeal, 
an uncompromising spirit, and a fearless independ- 
ence. He should love the truth which he inculcates, 
because it is^the truth of God ; because it is worthy 
of more sa6rifices than he can make, and because it 
embraces his own, and the endless well-heing of vail 
his race. He should live for its promotion, and if 
necessary, suffer and even die in its vindication. 

But an efficient and successful ministry is not ex- 
clusively made up of moral courage, and the faithful 
inculcation of truth. There are far other elements, 
which must mingle in the character of the preacher 
of the kingdom of God. And its derivation from 
heaven, furnishes the most important reason of their 
necessity. An institution from any other source, 
might well be supposed to make fewer requirements 
of mankind — and especially of its public advocates 
and promulgators, than one from God. Hence, we 
must look to the combination of other influences 
thun those named, for th^ surprising results of the 
ministry of Christ and the apostles— and to such 
causes must we still look, for the more eflectual ad- 
vancement of the gospel among mankind. ^ 

The great secret of the powei Yj\si^^ ^^e^ «s«s\ft^ 

OVJBT the minds of men, conaiata Va \)ckft\t ^^'''^^\?^ 

em^rmity to the principles aiA ^ocVr«v«k^ T^^ 

fbeyuugbt. If they req^ured levet^Tvo^ ww^^"^^^ 
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they set the example — ^if bet^eficence toward mexi^ 
Uiey illustrated their meaniDg by their practice. 
And we may be assured, that, if they had not done 
so, the immense and surprising revolution which 
they effected in the moral world, had never takeia 
place. The great and decisive reasons for abandon^ 
ing the old systems of polytheism apd philosophy, 
and for adopting the religion of the ' gospd, would 
have been wanting, had it not been perceived that 
it made men, and especially its advocates, both bet- 
ter and happier. But this could only be seen in the 
first instance, in the public ministers of Christianity^ 
In vain had Jesus opened the tabernacle of trutb--^ 
in vain displayed the testimonials of the divinity of 
his mission — ^in vain besought men by all the fervoiE^ 
and 'power of superhuman eloquence to receive hia 
message, and to acknowledge himself as the Son &ai, 
servant of God^— had he not been good. It was hia 
godlike life, his pure, and high, and heavenly moxn 
ality, that gsive a sanctifying efficacy and an ov6^i 
whelming might to his instructions. 

Did he teach that man should be just, and merely 
ful, and forgiving, and good? How gloriously did 
he illustrate these requisites in his personal ii^^, 
course witn them! The high and the low^j^&a 
learned and the ignorant, the powerful and the W<^k». 
the rulers and the ruled — ^priests and people, friendflt 
and enemies, received from his lips the same ia?. 
stmctions, and at his hmda similar favors. H0 
measured with oMst exact and unegfaBLag equity ftlie 
meed of pndse, or blame, or encouragement, ixf re-^^' 
proof, to all conditions^ and all persons. ThjB son 
of the noble Roman, tVie child ot the r^ler i|f1the 
Mynagognef or of th[o bI^^ti ^^-y&te^^^^fl^5^B^^ 
-•-^ho blind beggai iiad\te%raM&e»%Tw^^ 
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and mearoiM interposition, and alike received at his 
hands appropriate aid. The court of the temple^ the 
palace of the proud Pharisee, the dwelling of the 
hated publican, th^ cottage or the boat of the poor 
fisherman, received in turn the visits of the Son of 
iGrod, and felt and owned his virtue and his power. 
The family of disciples, the social circle, the mar- 
riage party, the mourners in the chamber of death — 
even the dead themselves, scared his regard and 
companiQUship, and his beneficent administrations. 
In this wonderful disfdiay of all that is godlike and 
pure, npthing strikes the mind with more power and 
wonder, than the indulgence and gracious forgive- 
ness which our . Savior always manifested. This 
spirit never slumbered, never tired, and coi^ld not be 
^xhausted. How it waited and condescended to 
^6 errors, and prejudices, and misconceptions of 
fye disciples ! How patient amid the constant ig- 
li^ance with which he was surrounded^hoW gen- 
|ly and kindly it reproved the impetuosity and re- 
sentment of his fdloweri^, when they desired to 
jpall doi^n fire from Heaven upon the inhospitable 
Bapiaritajas ! Nothing can bjB more truly gracious 
. ti^Ma his reply-:--" Ye know not what manner of 
spjirit ye are of ;. for the Son of man is not come to 
.^«9ti^oy men^s lives, but to save them." This spirit 
lKie€|ta and sooths the wayward, and sympathizes 
with the benighted, and lost, and guilty transgressor. 
It rec<»rds the little which the 9elf^righteous may 
ieel to ask or need — sees the returning prodigsil 
. *^ while yet a great way off," forgets his offeiiQes, 
aad smiles upon and blesses him, while it welcomes 
Urn to his paternal home . It ^Umv^ ^<^^x!l \^ x^^^K 
40^aceB m tb^ sand — hvX it idae* \k^ ^fi^ \)S3«t. V»^^^ 
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and sin no more." This^ it engraves upon tlie hu- 
man heart, and its impression is for eternity. 

And then again, the humility of Jesus— the efn- 
tire ease and freedom with which he was ap- 
proached hy all classes and conditions, are among 
the remarkable features of his personal character. 
They constitute no inconsiderable part of the means 
most effectually employed in the establishnfent and 
prosperity of his kingdom among men. He was 
always accessible ; he would, in any place, on any 
occasion, at any moment of time, hear and answer 
the humbles^ petition.. None were so low, so sunk 
in vice or pollution, so lost to themselves and to 
the sympathies of mankind, as not to find in him 
one who would listen to their supplications, and 
mitigate or relieve their sufferings. The anguish 
of a guilty or a broken heart, and the no less re- 
volting maladies of a diseased and miserable body, 
yielded alike to his benevolent and renovating word. 
And whether teaching the people ''as never man 
ispake," or pressing his wea^ way in the midst of 
the surrounding and accompanying throng, or for 
the moment reposing in the frail and tempest-tost 
boat on the sea of Galilee-^there was no moment 
when' his ear was not open to the cry of distress-^ 
to the hopes and fears and desires of the wretched, 
'and his hand stretched out for their safety and 
deliverance. * 

Nor did the motives of the petitioner, hoirei!«r 
palpably perverse or absurd, ever divert him £rom 
this condescending coursib. The captious and< 
lous scribe, or doctor of the law, whose queries^ 
only made to ensnare «.wdi\)eXt«:^,^wdthe urgent 
tiott of a Jewish m^Kei iot ^\^w»\\i^Q^\k«i 
Oiet alike with instaiai a\XAU^»4^>®^^'t^^^^^^^^S^'«^ 
^d suitable repUei. Tlxe ^ovtfv^ toasx ^^Mi-^\a^ 
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great possessions," and the afflicted woman who bad 
'* spent aU she had" for medical aid, were addressed 
in the same tones of kindness, as though they had 
approached him with the same freedom and success 
for very different purposes. And while the mild 
and beloved disciple might learn who ehould betray 
his master, that master instructed the crafly Judas 
to perform his abhorrent work quickly, with the 
same equanimity and composure. The thoughts of 
Simon the Pharisee were' at onc^ rebuked, while 
forgiveness was extended ^ ^^^ whose tears of 
contrition bathed the feet of her Savior. Atid the 
courtly and powerful ruler who " came to Jesus by 
night," heard no word of welcome , more gracious 
and cordial than the sufferer who cried—" Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean ;" — ^heard in 
the response, " I will : be thou "clean." 

In all this impartiality, kindness, and condescen- 
sion, we sere the workings of a greatness and a good- 
ness characteristic of the true servant and messenger 
of (jrod. It need scarcely be asked why. Because 
the truths which he teaches, the principles which 
he is commissioned, to establish^ the moral health 
and comfort which the religion of the gospel was 
intended to confirm and diffiise— -are adapted lb the 
circumstances, and designed for the benefit of all 
mankind. The Jew and the Greek, the wise and 
the unwise, the just and the unjust, are equally the 
subjects of that grace which was revealed from heav- 
en to " set judgment in the earth." Such a system 
caii make no compromise with power^ — can have no 
edj^ial condescensions for the great, because it be- 
W^ to mind in every station, and to miKciVsLNiV's^- 
B^^coDdition. And the bearei o£ ^\3i^\t %.ti ^t,wiWK?5 
0fjoercy should dispense it wiih equaVTCk€^^>a^^^ "^ 
^'0 subjects, and dp so iir fa^Mulae^a, V^^^^^^"^ 
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season presents for its favorable inculcation. And 
when Christ preached, that benevolence which could 
have compassion on the miserable, and the low, and 
the polluted, could find equal if not greater reasons 
for exercise, in contemplating the spiritual pride, and 
hypocrisy, and forgelfulness of God, which marl^ed 
the legal interpreters of the Divine will. 

In reference therefore to the character of the 
ministry of the gospel, and especiilly of its accredited 
messengers, when .the disciples of John the Baptist 
would learn whether Jesus was the Christ, he re- 
fers principally, not to the heavenly doctrines which 
he taught, not to the simple, and beautiful, and im- 
pressive eloquence in which it was communicated, 
nor y^t to the pnultitudes " out of every place,'* that 
hung upon his steps, and who listened with rapture to 
his message of love — no ; but to^he things which he 
did. ^* Go and show John the things that ye do 
hear and see : the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear ; the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.'' In the estimation, then, 
of thf9 Son of God, it was not so much the effect of 
what was preached, as of how the preacher lived and 
what he did, that constituted the success of his 
message. And it is only when truth is illustrated 
by the beauty of holiness that . it wins ^11 hearts, 
becomes irresistible in its might, and glorious in its 
moral and social influences. 

How well the apostles carried out the doctrines 

and example of their Master, may be learned from 

th«ir Vrief history. We have ilr^ady $een that 

they were actuated by the same setose qi duty, and 

inepirei with sitailax moi^\ ^oxo^^^'-oiSi^s^^TCQttn- 

ance. So far flisy Teaetr\i\^^ \)tvwa ^^^ \^as9«it^ 

anJ worthily sual^tted \ii© ^%<\\i^\:\Qtv ^l \wi\^^ 
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pxipils. But did they live like him ? Like him, 
were they kind, frank, self-sacrificing, and forgiv- 
ing? Did they disclaim all service hut that of 
fruth, all good hut that of obedience, all approbation 
but that of conscience and of God ? — ^We shall see. 

On the morning of Pentecost, the proper duties 
and labors of the apostles commenced. And on 
that, and several immediately succeeding days, 
their dutiesand labors were so multiplied and va^ 
nous, as to furnish an epitome of those of their 
whole lives. But ,the first observable trait in their 
conduct is indicative of the total abandonment of all 
the hopes and aspirations by which they were for- 
merly actuated. During the whole time that they 
were personally associated with Jesus, they looked 
^ place, power, and emolument, as the sole reward 
of their attachment, their sacrifices and toils. But 
now, when baptized into the spirit of the gospel— 
when its nature, and objects, and influences, were 
understood and felt, all these earthly considerations, 
these merely human motives were dissipated in a 
moment and for ever. Instead of badges of hon- 
or, they sought the stigma of being the followers of 
a crucified Master. Instead of eminence aniong 
the great of this world, they desired only an humble 
place in that kingdom which was from above ; and 
for ease ajad wealth, they preferred a life of toil, 
and sufiering, and poverty. These were now the 
things which they most coveted. They " gloried in 
tribulation ;" they sought no distinction but that of 
fidelity to their trust ; they looked for' no crown on 
earth, save that of mart3nrdom ; and they expected 
no praise, but that of all the just — ^* tVell donft^^^oA. 
and faithful se^'vant.'* 

With such principles ani fe^Wu^^ twxsS&«^% 
mcb a, jireparation for the gteaX wotV'Vi^'^^^^'^^^^'' 
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it is not difficult to infer the result. They were 
competent to any duty or enterprise involved by 
their profession. And we now see them throw 
down the gauntlet in the face of power, and while 
they vindicate their Master, avow themselves his ad- 
credited witnesses and the supporters of his heaven- 
ly dispensation. Lake him, they meekly, but firmly 
besought men to believe in his doctrines, and to 
cherish the hopes which they inspire and confirm. 
Henceforward, we see them pouring instruction — 
the highest, and best; and most neede^, over the 
minds of the ignorant, diffusing the light of hfe 
abroad through a world of darkness anil moral death, 
inspiring the cheerfulness of hope in the bosom of 
despair, shedding -the glories of immortality upon 
" the regions and shadow of death," and gathering 
both Jew and Gentile into one common aUd kindred 
fold. 

^or these beneficent putpoaes, they submitted tcr 
be carried before " rulets and kings,'* rebuked th^ 
pride of the great and strengthened the hands of the 
poor and oppressed, disputed in the market-plaeeSf 
preached Christ in the synagogues, and reasoned in 
the schoolis. For these purposes, they forsook frienda^ 
and home, and country; traversed sea and land/ 
lived upon charity, " endured afilictions," exempli-' 
fied the virtues, and laid broad and deep the foiiiubi'' 
tions of peace, purity, and happiness, in thepoflmd 
Gentile world. They taught and practised chirity 
toward their enemies, they lived peaceably wit^::^! 
men : and while by their instructions they elevated 
the low and degraded, they left the impression of 
their humility upon the strong and aspiring great. 
Inspired by hopes lYiaX obX^ ^^^^i^^ ^tviL\>iQtik. toi a fo» 
tme world, th»y ** co\Mi\e^ TkO\.^«a\«^%ltt«t\i^ 
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proaehed nearer and yet more near, they exclaimed, 
" I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand ; X have fought a good fight and 
finished my course ; I have kept the faith ; hence- 
forth is. there laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness which God the righteous judge shi^l give me, 
and not to me only, but to all them that love his ap- 
pearing." 

Such must be the spirit and zeal, the devotion and 
firmness, the virtue and humility, of the minister of 
God's truth in any age— or that very truth will be 
his curse and reproach. But when to the correct 
understanding of the gospel^ he adds the manly prac- 
tice of tiie duties it enjoins, he becomes a co-worker 
with God, an efficient servwil of Jesus Christ, and 
an mstnunent however humble, of building up the 
divine kingdom in the hea]|;ts of men — of setting 
<' judgment in the earth.'' 

3. ^ut no ministry, however great and beneficent 
its objeets ; however good, and faithful, and per- 
severing, its servants, can reach an^ accomplish its 
proper ends without the co-operation of those for 
whose benefits it was instituted. Who can suppose 
that the purposes of the gospel were in any direct 
sense answered in the mass of the Jewish people, 
though the preacher was the immaculate Son of 
God ? Who believes that the gracious intentions 
of ^ '^ new and better covenant" were efifected in 
the entire population of Corinth, or Athens, of Eph- 
esua» or Rome^^or. any other city where the aposAes 
planted churches? Who presumes diat all who 
this day hear the great trmh that Christ came to 
save sinners, really and fully en^oy t\».\. «a\.N^£issi^'V 
And why not ? Plainly and WK^vf \^«c«xy&^ ^^^n. 
biifmnotmet t&# pveitues of (avoi vi^iiibfius^ "^'^^^^ 
th0imniBtry htm lendered to tlhsAX ^oowg^iKBt*^^*'**^^^^ 

«1 
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fahh, and penitence, and obedience. The bigoted 
and intolerant Hebrew, the ignorant and fanatical 
Gentile, the self-willod and vain minion of some 
philosophical sect, and the no less bigoted or igno- 
rant pretender to religion, or equally vain theorist of 
a godless philosophy of modem times, have nev^r 
been directly benefited by, nor felt one holy emo- 
tion of the truth which " sets judgment in the earth." 
They have never properly understood and apprecia- 
ted — never felt the power, or believed that truthr— 
much less -** obeyed from the heart the form of doc- 
trine" which it has delivered to man. 

What then is necessary to the full attainment of 
the objects contemplated by the ministry of the 
gospel — in other words, what more than the faithful 
propagation of the truth is reqi^isite to " set judg- 
ment in the earth" ? 

If we would see the full display of the might of 
the gospel, the reign s^nd triumph of its ' principles, 
and enjoy the ^orious results of its manifestation — 
the great and collective body of those . who profpss 
its doctrines must obey its requirements. The woxld 
has a right to expect this ; the world does expect it ; 
and it is only by meeting that expectation that we 
can fill our proper place, or fulfil our high destiny. 
Professors of Christianity must learn to respect 
themselves, before they can reasonably hope to se- 
cure the respect of others. They must not presume 
that a little empty and cold assent to truths which 
they do not appear to regard or understand—- a tittle 
zeal for unintelligible or unimportant matters, will 
either win the confidence of mankind, or fill their 
own hearts with the " peace that passed knowl- 
edge." No pTofeasvoTi,\kOvivj«t VsviA. '^aiC^ipsteiiitiir'. 
tzous — ^no ritea^^cwevet ^xss^\» ^xv^i^tsbi^Ksi^Pli^ ^ 
na. services, howevet ^tjSsX «t «atfi«tv ^aa. s^^p*^ 
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sate for the waut of simple virtue. The motives, 
irofessors of religion will be judged of by the 
e rules that are applied to o^er men. It is by 
habits and conduct — ^the every-day actions of 
I, that this judgment will be formed. If pro- 
ors, however ibrmid they may be, are destitute 
practical virtue, %h6 religion which they profess 
not recommend itself p universal acceptation. 
3es and fears may still win converts, and per- 
late its name ; but it will never wind around the 
rt those sacred influences which inspire the love 

the practice of a pure niorality for its own sake. 
3 affections will not be softened, the sympathies 
[ not be sent abroad, the godlike charities of the 
nitive gospel will not reach around to their ut- 
)t limit, ai)d embosom man in one vast brother- 
d, until the virtues mingle in every thought of 

mind, in every feeling of the heart, and reign 
r every action of the life. 
These truths applied with peculiar force to the 
nitive Christians. And from the similarity of our 
lition, our relation to the religious world, and the 
\1 result of our views upon every other existing 
tern of doctrine, they are no less applicable to us 
St denomination. If we would see the, truth pros- 

and be glorified ; if we would win men most 
dily and effectually into the kingdom of God^ — 
who preach,' and you who hear must be virtuous^ 
gent, persevering. X^^f® ^^Y he discourage- 
ats to encounter and difficulties to overcome ; but 
must remember that the servant and heir of God 

neither " fail nor be discouraged" till his duty 
lone and his work Accomplished, T\vek «^mvaai^j?3 
^a^y contemn, the cold aiid %^«^e\3\^v«^^ ^^^ 
S^y'affect to despise, the tikOti%^t\^^^ ^^ ^^ 
tljoar admonitions, aad cnme teAxD^^^TJ ^^"^ 
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continue fot a time to abound ; but consider bow 
mucb was done by the few who opened the gospel 
dispensation— bow steadily and successfully the 
work has gone on toward completion since tbe re- 
formation, and we shall draw frotn the past and the 
present the means of encouragement. The sphere 
of influence allotted to each of us may be small, 
and our resources apparently inadequate to the pro- 
duction of important effects, even there: — but what- 
ever the means, they should be employed, abd how- 
ever circumscribed the field of their operation, it 
should still be Cultivated. And if each and every 
one would aet up to his capacity, and act well, we 
should soon dee the dawniiigs of a day of glory. A 
new impulse would be given to the spread of trutk 
a new era lyould coipe down to earth — a ne^ ana 
holy kingdom would reign in the hearts and ovet the 
lives of men. 

If then we would dissipate error, finish sin, re* 
move guilt and suffering, we must ourselves be good. 
If we would encourage the timid, and strengthen 
the weak, and confirm the uncertain* we must be 
good. If we would comfort the moumets, plant hope 
in the bosom of despair, and inspire confidence in 
the minds of the terrified, we must be cheerful and 
good. If we would see God's kingdoih indeed 
come-^see the glorious displays of his righteous' 
ness in the reign of his son on earth, then we must 
^* add to our faith virtue ; ^d to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, tetnperanCe ; and to temperancei 
patience; and to patience, brotherly-kindneBs ; an8 
to brotherly-kindness, charity; for if the^e: things 
be in un and aboutid^ we shall be neither barren M 
Uii/rtiitful in every igoo^ -^w^ %xv^ N<itR^!' S 

should h^ the mixdatty^ ^av\ «w^'<Sb» «^Yc^\a. 

tbe ininielratloiis oC \TuODLft\ifiw3A\» Wi««%(^ 
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influences whicli it should exert — and when all 
these continue their power, judgment will be more 
manifestly established in the earth, and the isles 
shall receive the law of the* Lord. Aiien. 

21*' 
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SERMON XIII. 

THE OBJECT AND CHARACTER OF TRUE RELl 

WORSHIP. 

BT REV. H. G. SBnXH. 

" Worship God.''— Retclatiok zxii. 9. 

In discoursing upon ibe subject of tbis sb( 
comprebensive sentence, I do not deem it nee 
to enter into any argument to sbow tbat man 
urally a religious being. Tliis, I believe, is i 
sally conceded. Indeed it would be bard i 
man to dispute tbe united testimony of natu 
reason. 

Tbis principle in tbe buman mind, wbicli 
man to reverence a superior, is not tbe offsp 
education ; it owes not its birtb to any accun 
ligbt, or external circumstances, but it was j 
in bis miture by tbat unseen Power wbicb u 
bim into being, and daily supports bis existen 
is tbat spark of tbe divine mind wbicb God iir 
to tbe creature wben be breatbed into bis i 
tbe " breatb of life," and constituted man a < 
soul." Consequently, it is not confined to any 
or class of beings wbo bear tbe divine image, 
discovered in tbe bosom of tbe uncultivated a 
lettered savage, as in ibe talnd stored witb tb 
dom and knowledge ol cytXvl^^XyI^* 
Tbe great diflfexeiic© ^\sk.cV «1M^& \wJw 
vmom clasMs of mw ti^x. ^>«^^ ^^'^ 
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the eartb, consists not so mucb in the degree of rev' 
erence^ if I may so speak, imparted to each, as in 
the degree of exercise which they allow lo their 
moral and religious faculties. And this exercise is 
determined by the character which each is accus« 
tomed to ascribe to his respective pbject of rerer- 
ence and worship. . 

Man, in the uncivilized state, is ignorant of the 
Christian's Gk)d, whom we consider the only true 
and proper object of religious adoration, and he 
erects an altar to some fabulous deity — ^to some ob- 
ject in nature ; or he sets up the work and cunning 
device of his own hands, and prostrates himself be- 
fore it. 

It is a custom among all uncivilized nations, so far 
as our knowledge extends, to worship someMng ; 
and what does this prove but the truth of the propo- 
sition which we laid down as universally conceded, 
viz ; That man is a religious being. 

But my design in this discourse, is to call your 
attention ta the pl^ject of religious worship, and to 
speak of the character and spirit of that worship 
which is alone acceptable in ihe sight of God. I . 
am induced to do this service from a consideration of 
the fact, that this, the hoUest principle of man's na- 
ture, is often exercised toward unworthy objects ; 
^nd is frequently servilely hestoweilif even wbsn di- 
ipcted to the only existing Power that is worthy of 
xaligious reverence — which is God. 
; Fi^st, then, I shall speak of the only true object 
cf^f^il^s veneratiop — Worship God. The ne- 
4||p||y of acknowledging, and regarding the Su- 
W^ Being as the oeJy true and pio^^ o^^v ^ 
mriflie worship, has not geaeriUy \>«eu «qw^^^«^ 
%4be Ijgit, t^d received ^t aU%iixitf)U^ v»^i^ "^"^ 

A ■ .• ■■'- ' ■ 
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Christians, which the importance of the subject de- 
mands. 

It will not be dispnted, I think, that many among 
the professed followers of Jesus-^those who, of aU 
others, should be best informed concerning the sub- 
ject, have failed to recognise this truth in their sys- 
tems of faith ; and it is likewise true that many haire 
departed from the simplicity of the gospel, in erect- 
ing altars to supernumerary deities, forgetting, or 
seeming to forget, that there is but one God, cTen 
the Fa&er, and that all our acts of devotion should 
centre in Him. 

Such has been the inconsistency of tnarif ever 
since the light of Christianity dawned upon his be- 
nighted pathway, directing his mind to the true 
fountain of wisdom, virtue, and holiness. 

When Jesus the great renovater and restorer of 
his race entered our world with the message of 
God's truth aiid love to man, the grossest idolatry 
almost universally prevailed. Heathenism had ^read 
her dark mantle over the face of the moral world, 
while superstition and anarchy held unlimited sway, 
and exercised undisputed power in the hearts of the 
people. Both Jew and Gentile worshipped in 
groves, and burnt incense to imaginary deities. The 
reverence which they paid to such objects of re- 
ligious worship, if objects they may be called, serv- 
ed but to debase their hearts, darken the divine im- 
age, and lead them still farther from God and his 
worship. The Jews, who had enjoyed the true 
light which beamed from the oracles of God, de- 
livered by his servants from the days of Moses, their 
lawgiveif -were invited to return from their wander- 
ing, and keep themseVvea iiom \)Si^ vi^Yci^«.i\Qn8 of 
tbe heathen. Thus aa\t\i OoSlVj \)cl^ mwvS5Q.^\\s» 
prophet, « Cast away iiom ^a>i ^ l^a ^5»»J^^v 
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sioBs ; iT^heteby ye have transgressed^ and make 3roii 
a new heart and a hew spirit : for whi/ will you die, O 
house of Israel ?" The forerunner of our Savior camd 
preaching repentance in the wilds of Judea, sa3ningj 
*\Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." And 
when Jesus entered upon his pu|)lio ministry, his first 
message to the people was in the language of the Bap^ 
tist, ** repent/' repent, for the reign of Christ is ap* 
preaching. Thus we see that means have heen pro- 
vided, light has shone forth, and man has heen en- 
treated to come forth and enjoy the true worship of 
God. Neither Jew nor Christian can plead ignorance 
of the Divine Being, as an excuse for having neglect- 
ed to pay him that honor which is due unto his name. 
Whoever studies the record of our Savior's minis- 
Cry cannot fail to observe that a very prominent ob- 
ject in his public teaching was to reveal the true 
character of God as a universal Father, and exhibit 
him to the worl^ as the only object worthy of re- 
ligious worship. He labored to win the people 
from th^ fals^ doctrines and prejudices of the day, 
by' pouring into their minds a knowledge of Deity 
which was in harmony with the external evidence 
of his being and attributes ; but ^ word which Je- 
sus pr^ched— though spoken hy the Son of God — 
did not profit them, not being mixed by faith in them 
that h^rd it* It was no less* difficult for the Jew- 
ish nation to renounce their long cherished and ven- 
erated Motions, and the heathen to cast down then: 
idols, thim for Christians tp destroy their images, 
4;ease to deify saints, and pay divine homage to Je- 
4SU8 as the second person in the Holy Trinity. So 
mighty is the influence which pieyidki^ «iaxn& ^>i«9(^ 
the hum&n heart ! 

^ But allow me to address m^fieXl ts\at» ^"^^^ .^ 
Aai© wkOijpToies& a more ext^ude^ «^«\«»«w. wi. 
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and who set under a much greater light than any 
class to which I have alluded. I speak to you, my 
brethren. And I would, seriously ask, how far we, 
as a body of Christians, comply with the injunction, 
** Worship G04." Of all who bear the Christian 
name, we should be most humble and- devout, in our 
meditations, and sincere in all our exercises of re- 
ligious worship. 

Does any one ask why I am thlis particular ? Let 
me answer — because my brethren the God we -prO' 
fess to worship ia worthy of all praise, because as a 
Father, he merits the love, and obedience of his 
children. . 

In submitting thfe, foregoing inquiry^ I would not 
be understood as impeaching the 'sincerity of any 
believer in God's impartial goodness, or undeitating 
his manner of devotion, or modes of worship, when 
compared with others of the Christian name. But 
I would learn how far we are in the right pay con- 
sidering the measure of light we e;QJoy as a Uberat 
and reasoning people. It shoi^d be ever remember- 
ed, especially by us, that where much is given much 
will be required. Our faith should never be meas- 
ured by another'is creed. We profess to follow 
Christ, let his life be oiir example. I do not ask 
the Universafist, if he is a worshipper of idols, or 
if he is versed in all the dogmas, and is familiar 
with every form of worship received and practised 
in the church. The question is, Does the Uni- 
versalist worship God ? 

There are many objects of minOr importance 

which I might mention, that receive tdd much atten- 

tian — are too nhuch ^etveiailed by a peo^Je professing 

godliness ; and I ki\ow wo\. Wx ym vx^ -a.^ ^^^^ 

involved — make as wide de^«x\xa«>^ liwsv'^^^^^ 

of duty as any -, and pei\«.^a ^^ ^^ mwii ^gS»^ 
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considenDg the light we profess to have received. 
I fear, my brethren, t]^ere is a lack of zeal of enga- 
gedness, and too often a want of stnctlrity in the 
temple of praise. I verily believe there ar# many 
who think themselves v«ry good Christians — -indi- 
viduals, who give liberally of their eartWy sub- 
stance to carry forward the great work of evangeli- 
zing the world ; and perhaps, they ar6 constant in 
attendance upon the public ministrations of God's 
house, but, I fear, if the motives which induce thein 
to perform this service were known, these same in- 
dividuals would be found in the character of wolves 
in sheep's clothin?. 

I may be thought a little too severe in this remark, 
but I iQUst be allowed to express the convictions of 
my own heart, when I speak upon this subject. I 
believe public opinion will justify me in saying 
there is too mucA superstition, pride, j^nd hypocrisy, 
in the Christian church. There is too much striping 
for mastery, and too great an effort made to strength- 
en her . ranks, and to extend her borders by adding 
numbers, instead of virtue. Where this is the case 
God is not worshipped. He receives not the glory 
that is due unto his name. And this is not all. Such 
a spirit manifested by the professed friends of Chris- 
tianity must retard the prpgress of the truth. It is 
sufficient to break down any cause, which is not 
based upon the rock of God's eternal Truth. 

But, my brethren, of the Abrahamic faith, let us 
yrid ourselves. of these evils so far as we are guilty. 
Ne^d I warn you against such unworthy efforts to 
elevate the true gospel above the systems of human 
wisdom with which we have to contend ? Rather 
let the justice of our cause — the certavn^*!! 5il\i««s^ 
m tbei ^g^^ . way- — ^inspire in o\a \Le^'^%,\iM2as^'*^ -^ 
ad ^ feed incoming the advoca^% oi >aro$ix> ^«^ 
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er let ns sacrifice tbe pleasure to be enjoyed in 
worship of our spiritual Father, for all the vani 
of Uie world, and the speculations of mem Sc 
it, my brethren, that ye worship God. Let not 
reverence for the {Persons of men, neither the 
of the world, draw your minds from the conten 
tion of Him who dwelleth in light, whose nan 
love. I entreat you, never let the desire for p( 
turn your feet from a straight-forward course, ir 
path of duty; and be careful to keep ^your no 
unfettered by those foolish speculations concer 
things which lie beyond the comprehension of i 
minds, sometimes introduced, which give ris 
vain disputations, and serve to lead the'he^rt as 
but worsihip God. He alone, is the true objec 
religious worship. He alone is worthy to rec 
glory, and honor, and power, for he has create 
Slings, and for his pleasure, they are and were 
ated. 

I now come to speak of the character of tm 
li^ous worships— of such as is acceptable in 
sight of our heavenly Father. This will be d 
mined by learning the true character of God, w 
the object of religious worship. 

We find a very great difierence of opinion 

isting among those who call themselves Chrisi 

concerning the character of the Supreme Bi 

and wherever this difiference exists, we discovc 

ferent ideas of religious worship,' and correspoi 

traits of character mark the conduct of the woi 

ers. I belieye the conclusion to be correct^ d 

from observation and the history of our race 

the character of man is moulded by the inflt 

of those views which Via eti\«t^\Tk& ^€ the d 

Being, bo that a very sttoti| i^^jmscl ^t^^n^Nmi 

the olaraoler of jnaa «ad &ft '^^^^'^ ^ "^^^ 
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veneration. If we glance at the heathen world, we 
shall find striking evidence of the truth of this re- 
mark. By reference to their m5rthology, we learn 
that they were accustomed to ascribe to Uieir deities 
no attributes but those common to themselves. With 
yery few exceptions, if any, the gods of the heathen 
were passionate, lustful, and given to cruelty and 
revenge. They were objects of terror, and they 
ruled their subjects by the powerful influence of 
fear. And the reverence paid to their authority, and 
the character of their worship, are written upon the 
pages of their history ; and the influence which they 
exerted upon human character was shocking to every 
principle of virtue, as disgraceful to the name of re- 
ligion. 

Observation and experience teach us that even 
the Christian world is not free from that superstitious 
fear gendered in the minds of the people by wrong 
perceptions of the divine character. Not entirely 
have the good people of the civilized world freed 
themselves from the dark, gloomy, and corrupting 
doctrines of heathen origin, concerning God and the 
worship due to his name. Even the professed dis- 
ciples of the humble Jesus, who came in the image 
of the Invisible, have erred from the truth. My 
heart has sickened within me, as I have listened to * 
the descriptions which have been given of God's 
character, by some who claim the office of chosen 
messengers of the true gospel. Oflen have I felt 
the better feelings of my nature < quenched by these 
descriptions of vengeance and wrath, uttered by 
professed ministers of God's truth, to win converts 
to their peculiar systems of faith. And I have oC^^ 
witnessed the mekncholy effects oi^oV\^^ ^^^«xn.- 
oimjiiomthe mode of instrucuoiv ^^t^viife^M "^ 
Sod ^0od. Yes, often hacve i ^ita^^»^^ ^^ ^'=''^^* 
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ing tear, the deep-dejected countenance, the agtmi^ 
zing frame — and my ear has been pained by the dis- 
mal mu»ic of these yictims of terror and delusion. 
And need I pause here to inquire, how far this spir- 
it of terror has become diffused among the great 
mass of worshipped at the Christian altar. Nay, mj 
friends ; for scarcely can you enter a Christian tem- 
ple, dedicated to the name of God, but you behold 
evident signs of ^forced and servile warship. 

Ala» ! what horrors have been made to brood over 
the face of th» moral world by the craft and zeal 
of a degenerate priesthood ! The evil has arisen 
from erroneous views entertained of the character of 
God. Such service is i%ot acceptable in the sight 
of our Father in heaven ! The time has been when 
the strong arm of persecution has been raised to 
force the unregenerate to submission, and some have 
gone so far in the blindness of their zeal, as to bathe 
their hands in the blood of those who honestly dif- 
fered in opinions. Such was the persecuting spirit 
of Saul of Tarsus ; and he assures us, that in per- 
secuting the Christians, he verily thought that he 
was doing God .service. Such was also the spirit 
of John Calvin who filled the whole earth with the 
sound of his burning zeaL The blood of the martyr- 
ed Stephen bore witiiess to the blindness of the for- 
mer. The voke of Servetus was heard ta ascend 
amid the flame,, kindled by the latter, to the altars 
of God for mercy ; but his persecutors were unmov- 
ed — ^their hearts were callous, they had become 
strangers to pity, and they could sacrifice every prin- 
ciple of humanity, as they blindly thought, for the 
glory of God. Poor, weak, and deluded mortals ! 
How unlike t\ie spml o^ ^%\s»xs5^ "^tsxaV U is 
truly astonishing to ttoc^ ^>aa.^ n^^'^ \\«w. Vw^ 
found their way intoiihe Tss^^ift ^ wsw^V^^^aV^ 
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ed to have been educated in the ^eat doctrines 
and moral precepts of the gospel of Christ ! 

How abhorrent in the sight of men— of angels 
—in the sight of God — are the scenes of cruelty, and 
of blood which have been acted under the garb of 
religion — in the name of Christianity ! The pow^r 
which wrought these unhallowed deeds was not of 
God ; and the service couM' not be acceptable unto 
Him whose throne is justice, who rules the world in 
love. 

We have spoken at some length of a blind 
zeal in ^he service of God, and modes of worship 
not acceptable unto him ; let us now listen to the 
voice of Jesus who is the way, the truth, and the 
life. Learn the lesson which he taught the woman 
of Samaria concerning the true worship due to the 
Father of spirits. " The hour cometh," saith Je- 
sus " and now is, when the true worshipper shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth :. for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him." — " God is a 
spirit : and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth?^ Here my brethren is a 
lesson we should do well to study. And not only 
so, but we should also observe it when we meet for 
the public worship of God, and when we bow at 
the secret altar of our own hearts to pay our vows 
unto the Most High. Let it ever be remembered 
that God is a spirit, and no worship ca,n be accepta- 
ble unto him, unless it be in spirit and in truth. God 
looketh at the heart. His throne of judgment is es- 
tablished, and his omniscient eye is able to pen- 
etrate even the secret thoughts, of the soul, Thus 
saith David, the sweet singer of lst«.e\, '''' ^ \AW^^ 
open thon my lips ; and my mo\il\i ^\v^ %\tfyw ^c$^ 
thy praise. " Mark the foWowitvg, '^ ^ot x^o-ss. ^'^^- 
rest not sacrifice ; eke would 1 ^^ '^ • ^Vow ^^ 
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lightest not in hurnt-offeringsf. The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit^ a broken and a contrite hearty 
O God, thou wilt not despise?^ 

Such my brethren, is the true and acceptable 
worship unto God, even the Fathej. Suck worship 
alone is able to benefit man, and render his heart a 
fit temple for the indwelling of the Spirit of peac6. 
Servile worship cannot benefit the creature ; it must 
be the freevoill offering of the hear^— a dedication of 
the soul to God, to find acceptance at the throne of 
his grace. 

I qaote one more passage to illustrate my subject 
and I close. It came from the lips of the prophet 
Isaiah, " Thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy ;•! dwell in 
the high and holy place with him also that is of a con* 
trite and humble spirit,^ 

May this testimony prove a light to our under- 
standings — create within us the true spirit of Chris- 
tian devotion. I exhort you, my brethren, as believ- 
ers in God's impartial and eflScient grace — as pro- 
fessed followers of the Lord Jesus^ — to " Worship 
God." Worship him for He is worthy. Worship 
him in spirit for such only is acceptable in his sight 
Amen- 
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^ SERMON XIV. 

THE EVIDENCE OF A TRUE FAITH. 

BY REV. W. S. BALCH. 

**"Now the Ged of hope fill you with all loy and peace in belier- 
ing, that ye may abound in hope through the power of thaHoly 
Ghost." — Romaics xt. 13. 

God is the supreme ruler of the universe. His 
wisdom is seen, and his goodness felt in all his 
Mrorks. The contemplative mind loves to study his 
character as revealed in all his providences, and the 
believer as it is more distinctly exhibited in the 
gospel of his grace. In either case enough may be 
learned of God to induce poor helpless mortals to 
trust in his goodness and hope^ in his mercy ; for in 
everything is the ever-present Divinity distinctly 
seen, and the overpowering excellence of his char- 
acter clearly presented to the devout consideration 
of his children. 

Aipid the weakness and fr&ilties of earth man 
needs some higher support, some surer ground of 
hope- than this world can give him. Here nothing is 
stable, sure, nor soul-satisfying. Though fed to the 
lull on this world's dainties, there is a starved appe- 
tite which craves more nourishing food, which will 
not cease its demands till the "'bread of heaven" is 
4fifdt out to supply its utmost waula \ \)cL«tk *\\ ^*^\» 
$^dantly satisfied with the fativea^ ol Cjii^%V^>»!^ 
-^eing Med with all the fulnesa oi Qto^. 
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In the gospel, God in the protisions of his grace, 
is 80 presented to the mind of the believer, that he 
becomes the object of trust and hope. In truth he 
is the only being in whom we may safely and joy- 
fully confide amid the sorrows and uncertainties of 
life. He is always the same, unchangeable in all 
his purposes, unbounded in the dispensation of his 
benefits, the universal Father and the complete Sa- 
vior of all men. In him we may place the most im- 
plicit confidence and never be deceived ; our firmest 
rehance and never fail ; our surest hope, and not 
be disappointed. '* Hope then is God" m the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, and pre-eminen^ the privi- 
lege and joy of the Christian. 

My text suggests several important truths which 
deserve serioua consideration; but the particular 
subject to which I shall, in this brief discourse, at- 
tempt to direct your mind, is the connexion between 
faith and hope ; or the evidence of a true Christian 
faith. I hope I shall be able to satisfy you, i:|$^yond 
the shadow of a doubt, that between faith and hope 
there is a most intimate connexion, and should be a 
most perfect agreement ; that the test of the former 
is the existence of the latter ; and also to show ydu 
how you may satisfy yourselves whether yOn are in 
the true faith or not. 

The true test of Christian fi^ith is not so much the 
accumulation or absence of outward testimony in 
fflrvor of a particular point of doctrine, as has often 
been supposed. The true Chr^tian has the " wit- 
ness in himself;" the spirit bearing witness with his 
own spirit that he is a child of God. He feels aU 
the ease, security, and happiness, which the travel- 
ler feels when letuni©^ iicyav\ja» \ava?M>^va^a in fax 
countries and in strange Iwv^^^Vct^ Vi^^\i^^^\.\Mii 
path on either hand, \.o \ii^\LOTBft ol\aa ^Sa^^SasR^ 
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and the bosom of parental lovje. Faitb brings the 
sinner nigh to God. It fills his souls with pious emo- 
tions, and joy thrills through all his heart. It brought 
the poor prodigal from misery, poverty, and degrar 
dation, in a foreign land, to the home and love of his 
father ; for he verily believed that in his Other's 
hotise there was " bread enough and to spare ;" and 
this faith inspired him with a good hope that of that 
l»elul he might partake, as a bired servant at least ; 
and his ''joy and peace," exactly corresponded with 
the hope which his faith had produced. 

It is to ourselves then that we are< to look for the 
existence of a true faith, and the evidence on which 
we are to rest is the,^ and peace we receive from 
the possessimi of sueh faith. I desire you to 
make yourselves standards and judges in this matter. 
I shaU not attempt to convince you that you have a 
tine or false^ belief: but shall labor to show you, 
that it is p&ur duty to do such work for yourselves. 
You ar& the only proper judges in this matter. No 
other can determine for you. Hence the greater 
need of yonr exercising the utmost caution and can- 
dorv that yon may determine wisely and safely. 
Self-deception,^ of all things, is most to be dteaded, 
because its existence is attended with consequences 
the most disastrous to human happiness and integrity. 

It will be perceived that the fervent desire of the 
aipotstle in behalf of his brethren, was, that they 
might possess a faith which should " fill them with 
joy and peace," and enable them to *' abound in 
hope." M their faith did not do this, it could not be 
a true faislih— a Christian faith. If it did do this, it 
could not be a false faith — a valueless faitk. ^^ 
may say the same of our owa. \l \)ckft ^nK«% ^^ 
entertain of God and his govenvmfeiSX., oS. ^n» ^^'^^ 
^d deatihy, do not give "us peaC^ wA \o^,^^^^ 
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no reason to believe that we have embraced 
faith once delivered to the saints, but must foil 
on to know the Lord -andtobey the teachings of 
word. 

Let us inquire briefly into the nature of faith ; 
hope, that we may discover in what way the ti 
of one is proved correct by the existence of 
other. 

Faith is the assent of the mind to the truth c 
proposition, which may embrace things past or 
ture, good or evil. This assent is produced by 
force of testimony relied on as correct. The pre 
sition may embrace a falsehood, and yet the < 
dence relied on accumulate to such an extent ai 
produce a conviction df its truth, when, in fact, i 
false. On this ground we may account for the 
istence of false doctrines, which have been 
still are in our world, without calling in quesdon 
sincerity or honesty of those who support th 
Christian faith depends on surer evidence — on te 
moiiy which cannot be controverted — on the ti 
of God directly revealed from heaven to the s 
of him who has it, giving the " assurance of ho{ 
and a ''joy unspeakable and full of glory."/ 
more upon this poin^ hereafter. 

Hope is the desire and expectation of future g( 
It does not regard the past. It cannot embrace 
evil. It reaches forth to future good, and to i 
only. 

To make these ideas more distinct, you may 

that you believe there once dwelt on the earth s 

a man as Socrates ; that he was a teacher of i 

dom in the schools of Greece ; and that he ^ 

forced to drink the poisoTioxiA \L^xs&.Qck V(^ the v 

men whose happiness "he sou^x xsvq^x. «vx\R.«t.^ 

promote. You may say tliax ^ovj^W^w^ \ia«« 



^ 
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such a man as Pontius Pilate, who gave sentence 
of death against the innocent Son of God, who 
went ahout doing good, seeking to bless and save a 
world, and to injure no man. But you cannot say 
you hope these things were so. 

Again, you may say that you believe there will be 
a great dearth in the land ; that starvation, and death 
the most horrible, will be the fate of a great portion 
of the American citizens. You may be sincere in 
such belief. Evidence may accumulate thick and 
strong, and force a conviction that such will be the 
fact. The severe drought, the killing frosts, the de- 
vouring insects, and the pestilential scourge, shall 
sweep over the length and breadth of the land, and 
leave no chance of safety from the evil. But you 
cannot say that you hope such will come to pass. 
You may honestly believe that God will become the 
bitter enemy of the creatures he has made, and 
sweep them from the earth as ^ith the besom of 
destruction, and give them their portion amid the 
quenchless burnings of his perpetual wrath ; that 
the oft-described miseries of the abyss of wo will 
become a sober reality ; and that you, or some of 
your best friends, shall share the fullest measure of 
its horror and despair : but you cannot say that you 
hope such shall be the future revelation of God's 
purposes. The mind involuntarily revolts at the 
thought of the bare possibility of such a reckless 
disregard of ^ all the accessible qualities of God*s 
perfections, ,and such a wild waste of his children's 
good. With such a faith, hope settles into de- 
spondency, till despair takes full possession of the 
ifioul. Let us ^llin mind, then, this fact*. N<tlx\U, 
faith re^rds wmPb past or iwtva^, ^o^ ^*t ^^^c^it— 
hope embraicea only future good. • tJossK 

We are now prepaTed. to aAdxxce ^^ Na^Ns^ssss©- 
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which will enable you to come to a safb and ready- 
decision upon the truth or falsity of the faith you 
have respectively embraced. The only question to 
be decided, is, whether the faith you have received 
" fills you with all joy aqd peace in believing," ena- 
bling you to " abound in hope ;■' or whether it does 
not. Do your faith and hope agree ? Can you say 
that you h&pe the doctrine in which you believe is 
true, and that all you apprehend will -actually come 
to pass 1 Do you Jiope for something you believe 
yourselves and others can never enjoy ? Are you 
filled with joy and peace in believing ? These are 
grave questions, and on their solutions depend much 
of your happiness, and the evidence of yonr Chris- 
tian experience and gospel faith. 
' It is needful for us to exercise great eare upon 
this pioint It is a critical matter, in which none 
should be deceived. Let us^ on that account, > at- 
tend to the reading of our text, that we may the 
better apprehend its meaning. Almost every word 
is emphatic, clothing the idea of great truths. Each 
has force in it, for each is full of meaning. The 
whole conveys holy comfort to the believer, for by 
it is revealed the grace of God in its benevolent 
.preparations and wise adaptation of blessings to 
the wants of sufiering humanity. Let us give heed 
to the words, that we may enjoy what they mean. 

"FiZZ you?^ When a thing is ^SrH, there is no 

emptiness in it. What is added Wt^rward n(iust 

run over, or abound. This is scripture phraseology. 

I like it much. There is something in it so full of 

satisfaction, which we call happiness, that no space 

is left for misery. Jesus our mjk^ was ^^full of 

grace and truth," and so Yle^«k^WB^x5A\sA.^^Y^ *ftd 

there was no place foi ev\\Vtv\ivK!k. ^V^x^^ -^^tg^ 

guile in hia mouth. Fiom ^^^ «tova!A^wi.«» n«S^% 
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him dwelling the fuhieos of the Godhead, he spoke 
out the words of truth and goodness as man never 
spake before. " Of his fulness have we all re- 
ceived, and grace for grace." — ^** Whom having not 
seen, we love ; in whom, though now we see him 
not, but helieving, w^e rejoice with joy unspeakable 
aud full of glory." This language is similar to the 
text, and its spirit is the same. Think well upon it. 
It will make you wise, and give you peace, and you 
will " be filled with all the fulness of God." 

Remember, nothing pertaining to God or his gov- 
ernment, or the preparations of his house, are scanty, 
poor, or unsuitable. £ver3rthing with him is gener- 
ous, abundant, impartial For the poor, the hungry, 
the starving outcasts from truth and righteousness, 
the gospel-feast is spread, and all are bidden to 
come and partake freely. And it is worthy of re- 
mark here that the greater the number who eat of 
the lesser quantity, the greater will be the amount 
of fragments to be gathered up after all are filled. 
Wl^en the four thousand ate of the seven baskets, 
only seven < baskets of fragmenfl^ were left. But 
when five thousand ate of the five loaves, there 
were gathered up twelve baskets fuU of fragments I 
So is the fulness of God's blessing ; and all who eat 
of the bread of God, shall never hunger, but live 
for ever — " be filled" — ^with what ? 

1' With all jojn and peace?* Many Christians have 
faHen under a niistake in respect to the true nature 
ol^ religion, and its influence upon the hearts of 
those who embrace it. The life ctf believers is 
thought to be mixed with joy and sorrow, hope and 
fear^p^ce and anxiety, heaven and hell ; that though 
they at times experience t\i6 ^\sa»«x ^tiW^^'«x 
joyfly and- the liveliest hopes, tke^ ^s Ql\«tL exs^'c^ 
«a^#d severest angmsh, ihft aft«yft«xVo"txsc«."^N'^ 
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darkest despair. Bat our text does not read tbm. 
The apostle did not pray that the brethren might be 
filled with some joy and some sorrow, with some 

geace and some sadness — abounding in the hope of 
eaven and the fear of hell. He says — " Now the 
God of hope fill you with aXl joy and peace." AM 
joy and peace! There is no sorrow^ sighing, or 
crying, in the positive state of the Christian in the 
New Jerusalem which came down from God out of 
heaven. It is only when our thoughts and afiec- 
tions mingle in the contrasts of tinie« — ^when we 
cherish earthbom hopes, and foiget the ever-present 
help of our best Friertd — ^that hi» "grace is suffi- 
cient for us" — that dark clouds, hover over, us, and 
shut out the bright prospect of never-ending bleaa- 
edness : the fulness of God's love as manliest in 
Jesus Christ. The true condition of the Christian 
is perfect purity and happiness. Short pf this he 
comes short of a perfect man in Chxist. He fails 
of the full liberty and hlessedness of the gospeL 
He is yet a slave to sin, and a man of the world ; 
and he must not^mplain if he tastes occasionally 
of the cup oi sorrow — the dreg? of his error, folly, 
and vice. The pure in heart see [enjoy] God. 
They are made happy through the power of his 
love, grace, and truth. They dwell in him and he 
in them, because the love of God dwells in their 
hearts, and ^ perfected in them. They are ^^fiUed 
with all joy and occcc"— When ? Hpw ? Where ? 
"/» believing. Have a care, my friends, lest 
you misapprehend the import of these words, and 
fall into an error which is too common among the 
pTohssed followers of Jesus. Small words sorae- 
tiwes have ^eat meamiv^, ^xv^ tw!««^ ^^aential 
truth to the willing mind. ''K ^^^^ xv^N.taR«a.^<w. 
And the text does ;aoV8ay flaax ^^ -tfiaiS^^^^^^ 
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joy and peace J^r .believing. Much less, it does 
not say that far believing the doctrine of endless 
misery, T)r a trinity of gods, in this mortal world, 
you shall be filled with joy and peace, in l,be jaext, 
the spilit world. Such a septiment is not here rec- 
ognised. Cause and effect are not so dissevered^ 
They are elose related, inseparably joined. One fol- 
lows close upon the olhei. They are not worlds apart. 
It is "in [riot for] believing," that we are' filled 
with joy and peace. The same Peter saith, " believ- 
ing we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glo- 
ry." When is the soul filled with jpy and peace ? 
When it believes, of course. The tendency of true 
faith is to give peace and joy to the believer when 
in the faith, for he looks up to a Power which in 
wisdom overrules all things for good and glorious 
ends — ^the development of his own perfections, and 
the promotion of his creatures' happiness. It in- 
spires the utmost confidence in the boundlessness 
of God*s benevolence, wisdom, and power ; and, by 
carrpng the view beyond the reach of folly and im^ 
perfection, sorrow and death, it ](%conciles the mind 
under the severest trials and deepest sorrows, and 
draws out the humble prayer—" Not my will, but 
thine. Oh God, be done." t 

The great apostle had felt the inspirations of this 
blessed faith. It had conqyered and subdued every 
rebellious passion in his soul. It had banished all 
fearfuiness from his mind. It had given him good 
hope ; and^ under a full realization of all its benefits. 
he earnestly desired that all his brethren might be 
filled with the same joy and pea^ce, by embracing 
and cherishing the same glorious faith — " Now the 
God of hope fill you with a\\ ^oy wjA ^^%r.^ \sw\i^- 
Jieving, that ye may abound m '^o^ \5Ktwwgj^ ^^^^^^ 
power of the Holy Spirit.'' 
i 23 
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** That ye may abound in hope?'* Here it is at 
once discovered that the evidence of a true faith, is 
the abundance of )iepe ^hich it inspires in Uie 
mind. A faith which does not correspond with hope^ 
or does not beget or give assurance to hope^—cannot 
be the faith of the gospel. This is clears * The de- 
cision in reference to your faith, must rest on your- 
selves. Do the views you entertain of Ood, the 
faith you have in Christ, make you '* abound in 
hope ? ' Do you really hope that your doc^Qe is 
true ? Happy, indeed, are you, if, in the far reach- 
ings of the soul's best desires, you can look forward 
and believe, beyond doubt, in the haj^y fulfilment 
of your highest hopes, the gracious answer to your 
holiest prayers, which could not embrace less than 
our whole suffering race. Joy and peace fill your 
bosoms, and songs of thanksgiving burst from your 
lips. Yon must, with such faith, be Teconciled to 
God, and completely happy. 

Buthaveyou such belief? Many professors who 
still linger in the twilight of increasing hope dare nxA 
yet embrace a do(^ne so full of goodness; The 
thought that we may have faith in the full realiza- 
tion of our best hopes is too good, too gi(Mioiis. 
They dare not believe it. If any such hear me 
now, the Lord have mercy on them, and help them to 
pray, •* Lord, increase my faith." I rarely ever met 
an opposer of the great doctrine of God, who, at the 
conclusion of an argument, did not close by say* 
ing, " though I dare not believe your doctrine, I hope 
it is true." Bless God! so do I ; and that is one good 
evidence of its truth. It makes those who emtoice 
it " abound in hope ;" while eterythmg short of ^t, 
franishes hpye, atid fiXVa i&i^i^wJ\.^t2ck\!kaTt<st and^dis* 
may. 
In all my axiquaiTxtasicft ^^ ^^ ^««^\ ^ttwwst 
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found the.4Ban wlio hoped fbr endless misery, either 
for bioiself or anybody else. , The profane man, 
^e yile offender, the obdurate outlaw, can hardly 
indulge such a thought. Can it then be the acme 
of Christian attainment, to embrace a sentiment so 
full of wo— of hot, burning misery — of dark des- 
pair^-of endless cursings— a doctrine which, in 
every feature of it,< is calculated to banish ^he last 
ray of hope, and blast every prospect of joy ? As 
no man ever truly hoped in endless misery, so 
xlone ever sincerely prayed for its truth and applica- 
tion. Can that then he a true faith ?-^a Christian 
fftith ? — such a faith as ,will €11 the soul of him who 
embraces it, with " <dl joy and peace," and make 
bim abound in hope ? I speak as unto the wise, 
judge ye what I say. 

•* Through the power of the Holy Ghost?* God's 
s^nrit is in his truth. Ere the master left his disci- 
ples, he promised them the " spirit of truth" to com- 
fort them. They were not yet full believers, for he 
afterward upbraided them for their unbelief. When 
they were folly converted and put in possession of 
tho true faith, they received^ the Comforter, and 
henceforth abounded in hope. No scene was so 
dariL their hope could not penetrate and look beyond 
it ; no Obstacle so mighty their faith could not re- 
move it : for they were upheld by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, by which they were sealed unto the 
day of their redemption, and made able to triumph 
over all opposition. 

It is so with Christians how. Until we are taught 
of ^od, led into the true and living faith which :^ls 
|» wiA all joy and peace, we cannot ahoimd va. 
hope^ fkOT he truly happy. SVioil cA ^'ek ^wsa.^«svss^ 
of the principle ombraced in a trw^ ^os^<\ S»s:S^O«^ 
jjv Mnngers to God, tivaYi, wA \«:g\jai»«fc- ^^ 
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by the power of the Holy Spirit working upon tti^pt 
best affections of 0ur minds that .we are brought ido 
the knowledge of God and his salvation by Jesus 
Christ. The wisdom of this world is foolishness ; 
its strength is weakness wh^n compared with the 
wisdom which coraeth down from above, and the 
power of that spirit which worketh in tnan the great 
changes contemplated by Christianity ; brings him 
from the paths of ignorance, error, and vice, into thej 
knowledge of truth, the practice of virtue, and^th« 
communion of the saints. ** By grace are we saved 
through /at^A, and that not of ourselves, it is the gift 
of God." We. are kept by the power of faith unto 
salvation. We rejoice in the blessedness of the 
gospel, '' receiving the end of our faith, the salva- 
tion of our souls." 

In conclusion, allow me to inquire if you have 
this faith whiqh fills you with all joy and peace, 
making you abound in hope ? I do not ask whether 
you have a creed which has been held sacred for 
generations gone by, or whether all the gr^at a nd 
learned, and honored among men have advocated it. 
I do not ask if you have a faith which seems to be 
abundantly supported by rand6m quotations, and 
popular application of scripture words. I ask you 
if you have a living faith which brings jou nigh to 
God and Christ, which banishes the fears, and sor- 
rows of the world, and fills your soula with all joy sind 
peace. Can you feel, amid all the trials and disap- 
pointmejnts of earth, a calm spirit of resignation to 
the will of God and quietly wait th| further revela- 
tions of his gracious designs, without indulging & 
wish to have it otherwise, but always aboun£ng in 
hope, in the strong con^d^xice^ Xh«kt all things will 
work together for gooiil \^ ^^i^'W^Yj ^^^^. 
You need not enXer VnU> x\i^ v?*^^ ^\A «isi«^^'e«^ 
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eories of visionary enthusiasts, nor the profound dis- 
nMotis of metaphysical science, or the abstruse 
estions of mere biblical interpretations : for the 
ard is nigh you, even in your mouth, and in your 
lart, that is, the word of faith we preach. You have 
e witness ip yourselves, the answer of a good con- 
ience, and of a faith unfeigned. In the possession 
a hope which always abounds from the overflow- 
g joys within the soul, you cannot be otherwise 
an happy. No afflictions can molest your peace, 
» disappointment dim the bright prospect which is 
er before you. The current of life will flow 
Qoothly and sweetly on, giving verdure and beauty 

all you possess, and the occasional rapids, or 
idden cataracts, will serve to purify and enliven by 
ousing into greater activity the sluggish passions, 
id subduing them to the righteous government of 
od. May you ever live in the love of truth, and 

the practice of virtue ; and may the God of hope 
1 you with all joy and peace in believing that ye 
ay abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
pirit. 



THE END. 
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